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The start off Block Island was made in a drizzle of rain with a light, fluky breeze. Left 
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to right, “Nina,” “Mandoo II,” “‘Edlu II,” ‘“Baruna,” “Mistress” and “Avanti” 
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“Baruna” and “Coquette” Triumph in Rain, Fog and Cold off Block Island—Mt. Desert—Gloucester Ocean Race 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


Oh, the Mt. Desert Race is over 

’Midst the cold and the snow and the rain; 
The Mt. Desert Race is over 

And we'll never go there again. 


For we wanted to go to Bermuda 

Where the skies and the water are warm, 

Where the moon shines bright in the tropic night, 
And the sails don’t freeze in the dawn. 






, 0 begins a little ditty composed by Jim Thorburn 
p,A4¢ and Tom Falvey of the crew of Bob de 
~s Coppet’s Coquette, winner in Class B in the 
— Cruising Club’s substitute for this year’s 

-- Bermuda Race, washed out by the war. The 

race was a struggle with the elements from the 
start, off the west breakwater at Block Island, R. I., to the 
finish off Gloucester, Mass., 455 dreary miles away. It 
started in a drizzle of rain and light sou’west wind on Mon- 
day, June 24th. Henry Taylor’s big yawl Baruna finished 
in a little less than three and one-half days, after sailing a 
winning race all the way. But David Ames’ Coastwise 
Cruiser Sema, the baby of the fleet, took nearly five days to 
complete the course. The wonder is that she made it at all 
for five of the seventeen starters, all considerably larger 
than the little Sema, either by choice or necessity, turned 
tail and ran for shelter. 

The going was tough for us even in Rudy Schaefer’s big 
yawl Edlu II, which contains every conceivable comfort and 
convenience. We had a fire in the cabin fireplace all the 
way, the decks and skylights didn’t leak a drop, there 
wasn’t a single failure in the smallest detail of gear and 


\ 


equipment; and, most important of all, Edlw has Emil, and 
Emil, Edlu’s crew insists, is the best cook and steward afloat. 

We completed the course in just under 87 hours and a 
breakdown of the weather conditions experienced shows 56 
hours of alternate rain and fog, 14 hours during which icy 
Gulf of Maine spray was thrown all the way aft to the cock- 
pit as we beat against a head wind, 15 hours of sunshine 
during which it was still so cold that oilskins were needed 
over long woolen drawers, flannel shirts, sweaters, etc. That 
leaves just two hours of the whole 87 when it was warm and 
dry enough to leave the oilskins below. The average tem- 
perature was about 55° (the air—not the water!). We 
didn’t like all that in Edlu but were happy to be aboard her 
when we thought of what it meant to the boys in the little 
fellows, Coquette, Perroquet, Nicor, Departure and the tiny 


_ Sema. They had no cheery fireplace below; no place for sod- 


den canvas; and their forward staterooms were made un- 
inhabitable by seas crashing simultaneously into all sides. 

Everyone was in oilskins as the race started off Block 
Island on that damp, drizzly Monday morning. The wind 
was light southwest at the start, which meant a four-mile 
beat out to the south end of the island against a strong head 
tide. Our guesses as to when and where to tack proved best 
and Edlu led at the end of the first three miles, closely 
followed by James H. Grove’s Blitzen, Baruna, and Phil 
Roosevelt’s yawl Persephone. Those three miles had taken 
about an hour and a half to sail and then, as we approached 
the south end of the island, the wind grew lighter and the 
head tide became stronger. The light breeze also became 
variable and it wasn’t long before spinnakers were set and 
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getting thoroughly soaked as well as doing a little good. 
The larger boats managed to keep creeping ahead ever so 
slowly but the tide took charge of many of the smaller craft. 
Coquette reported passing several, by anchoring. 

Not much happened for a couple of hours; there was 
slatting and banging about, there was sail handling, and 
there was plenty of cussing the fact that the race hadn’t 
started on the previous day when a beautiful dry sou’ wester 
would have sent the fleet scooting straight for Nantucket 
Lightship. However, it was really only the calm before the 
storm for, about 2:00 p.m., the wind began to:come in from 
the east — ESE to be exact — which is precisely dead 
ahead on the 100-mile course to Nantucket Lightship. It 
wasn’t really a storm, for the barometer, already low, 
dropped only slightly. Ashore, it would have been marked 
down as a dreary, drizzly day blown in by a moderate east- 
erly breeze. But, under the same conditions offshore, with 
nothing but the open sea to windward on the first day of the 
first long’ race of the season, when it’s cold, when it’s wet, 
and when it’s dark, any crew must have that deep-seated, 
never-say-die, almost inexplicable love of ocean racing to 
find any pleasure at all in the proceedings. 

Anyway, it started to blow from the east that afternoon; 
light at first, then moderate, then fresh. Finally, in the early 
hours of the next morning, it was strong, probably 25 to 
30 miles. It was one of those days and nights when the log 
doesn’t tell the story at all. 

In Edlu, it was a case of holding Baruna safely under 
our lee for the first half hour or so as we, like most of the 
others, stood out to the southward on the port tack and un- 
der big genoas. Then, as it ,breezed up, the big black yawl 
began to show the remarkable windward ability which 
helped her to beat the fleet into Bermuda by hours two 
years ago. Pointing higher and footing faster, she sliced out 
across our bow like a member of an entirely different league. 
We set the forestaysail inside the big genoa; it was no go. 
We shifted to a somewhat smaller genoa; still Baruna 
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walked away. By nightfall, she was three miles ahead of us 
and we were an equal distance ahead of the next group, 
Blitzen, D. Spencer Berger’s big Mandoo II, and Persephone. 

Up to then the visibility had been fair and the sea had 
not yet built up but with nightfall came more rain, patches 
of fog and considerably more wind. The smaller genoa gave 
way to forestaysail and small jib topsail and both the big 
headsails, cold and stiff as sheet iron, were lashed down in a 
sodden mass on deck. About sundown, we tacked to star- 
board to keep reasonably close to the rhumb line and thus be 
prepared for a shift of wind in either direction, though from 
the weather reports there seemed to be little prospect of a 
shift until after we had rounded the lightship. 

It was a thoroughly nasty night, with driving rain, plenty 
of wind, pitch blackness and cold. The members of the 
watch on deck clamored for their chance at the wheel, for 
the activity and exertion was infinitely preferable to just 
sitting, shivering and wondering once again why men don’t 
stay in their warm beds at home when these blankety-blank 
ocean races come along. 

The watch below, after struggling out of their clammy 
oilskins (a four- or five-minute job when you’re being tossed 
about like a bouncing ball), dove for their bunks and an 
opportunity to relax — partly. Some slept and the others 
just lay and listened to the creaking and groaning of the 
ship, giving thanks that they hadn’t put to sea in anything 
less than the finest of modern yacht construction. 

The going was tough that night but we drove ahead at 
7 to 8 knots on the Kenyon speedometer, regardless. George 
Wallace, the navigator, obtained frequent bearings on the 
direction finder, though with the pitching and tossing of 
the sea it was difficult to get accurate crosses. So it went all 
that night and well into the next morning, the fog con- 
stantly becoming thicker as we worked further to the east- 
ward. Successively shorter tacks were the order of the day, 
with the direction finder being used more and more fre- 
quently. The wind remained pretty well ahead though it 


George E. Roosevelt’s schooner “‘Mistress’’ won the trophy for yachts racing 
under cruising canvas. Right, Robert F. deCoppet’s ‘Coquette’ won in Class B 
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The cutter ‘‘Perroquet,” owned by R. H. Moore, was the first Class B 
yacht to finish. Right, H. C. Taylor’s “‘Baruna”’ cleaned up, taking the 
Cruising Club Trophy, the Commodore’s Trophy and the Class A prize. 
Below, J. H. Grove’s smart cutter “Blitzen” finished in fourth place 





but went up to second when the corrected times were figured 
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shifted a point or two one way or the other from time to 
time, the shifts favoring some of the contestants more than 
they did the others. 

That first 24-hour dead muzzler was responsible for the 
casualties to the fleet of 17 starters. Tioga Too, H. K. and 
E. P. Noyes’ trim yawl which won everything in sight last 
year, had rigging trouble and various difficulties, such as 
the compass jumping out of the binnacle. Having been 
launched only five days before, her bottom had not tight- 
ened up sufficiently to withstand plunging into the head 
sea. She wisely withdrew and ran back to Block Island the 
first evening. J. J. White, Jr., and his hardy crew from 
Atlantic City, who never miss the principal ocean race of 
the year, had the misfortune to split Souvenir’s mainsail 
and had to put into New Bedford for repairs. M. B. Little- 
field’s wide-beamed, bluff-bowed schooner Blackjish found 
it all but impossible to make progress to windward and 
turned back, while among the Class A boats the DuPont 
schooner Barlovento and Phil Roosevelt’s Persephone de- 
cided that, while ocean racing is all right in theory, the 
other fellows could have this particular race. 

With all the fog and rain each boat was much alone, at 
least until close to the lightship. Baruna apparently rounded 
first at 11:45 a.m., almost 26 hours after the start. But the 
fog was so thick that she was seen by neither the lightship’s 
crew nor the Coast Guard cutter Thetis, which stood by 
throughout the race at the turning marks, the start and the 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Back to civil life again, three of the fleet that helped embark the B.E.F. from France 


TROOPING FROM DUNKIRK 


T. NORMAN HINTON 


UNKIRK! In all the tragedy, all the glory, all 
the heroism of it there sometimes intruded 
something out of place; something almost 
comic. One looked at the heterogeneous assort- 
ment of odd-looking craft that sailed there and 
thought what a fantastic menagerie class they 

would make; what a nightmare for any handicapper! 

Motor cruisers from the Thames and from the Broads, 
ships’ lifeboats, converted and otherwise, barges with 
brailed sails, river launches, pinnaces and picket boats, 
drifters and dinghies, beach boats and bawleys, tenders and 
tugs. A thousand of them or more; I do not know how many. 
Dutch schouts from Amsterdam, now proudly flying the 
White Ensign; Belgian boats from Ostend; French smacks. 
Fast launches that made no bow wave but sent fountains of 
spray spewing from somewhere about amidships as they 
planed; fire floats, still with their monitors; yachts and 
R.N.L.I. unsinkables. 

But why should I try to paint the picture when I scarce 
know the texture of the canvas? Let me, rather, try to tell 
my own tiny part in the great composite whole. 


+ + + 


When I say ‘“‘tiny”’ part I mean just that, without any 
affectation of modesty. The whole episode of Dunkirk was 
composed of tiny parts, but there were such a lot of them 
that they amounted, in the total, to a gigantic factor. That 
observation really tells the story; a tale of a horde of unim- 
portant people sailing a vast collection of ludicrous little 


Sunrise over Great Salt Pond, Block Island, with the fleet of the 
Cruising Club gathered for the start of the race to Gloucester 
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boats across the Channel, thereby cheating the German 
bombers of chances of hitting big targets. « 

From my own point of view the affair started when I re- 
ceived a telephone call, just before midnight on a certain day, 
asking me if I would take a motor cruiser from Maidenhead 
to Sheerness or some such place, and there hand her over to 
the naval authorities, by whom she had been commandeered. 
I said yes, of course, and first thing next morning I was giv- 
ing the men from the local boat yard a hand in getting the 
vessel launched. 

She was the Curlew, 37 feet 0.a., 10 feet beam, and pow- 
ered by a pair of Morris Commodores. She was a handsome, 
healthy sort of craft, built originally by Vosper and recon- 
ditioned (with some alterations to the accommodation) by 
one of the Thames yards. She had a spacious, two-berth 
cabin forward, a comfortable steering shelter, a roomy cen- 
tral cockpit over the engine room, and a house aft, which 
provided accommodation for a galley, a toilet compartment 
and another two-berth cabin. 

She was laid up in her shed when I first clapped eyes on 
her but within two hours she was sliding down the slipway 
and by lunch time the ballast had been shipped. She trimmed 
nicely with five pigs in the tiller-flat, 25 under the after 
cabin, and 21 under the fore cabin. I was glad to see this 
weight securely stowed so that nothing short of a capsize 
could shift it. 

The propeller shafts had, of course, been uncoupled when 
she was laid up, and I understand that the engines had 
received no attention for a couple of years or more. Two 
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fitters got busy at once, however, and by late afternoon she 
was ready to start. By six o’clock she was at my own landing 
stage. 

I wonder how many other people have sailed off to war 
from their own front gardens? My. youngster was having a 
birthday party and the guests lined up to wave adieu. 

We steamed downstream until a quarter of an hour before 
closing time and then tied up at Laleham for the night, get- 
ting under way again with the dawn. This early start meant 
that we had to work most of the locks ourselves, and we were 
not sorry when we arrived at Teddington. Below Richmond 
we found that we could open up the throttles without causing 
a nuisance by our wash, and later we arrived at a pilot 
station. 

There we reported to a naval patrol launch and received 
instructions to fill up our fuel tanks and lay in a supply of 
provisions for ourselves — that is, the engineer and myself. 
So he promptly went ashore to buy food, but no sooner had 
he gone than a naval officer came alongside and handed me a 
chit to obtain the rations without payment. So we had a 
double supply, but neither of us was the sort of man to grouse 
about a little matter like that. Anyhow, we were given 
another parcel of food when we arrived at Southend, to 
which port we were instructed to proceed. 

Our average speed over the ground was roughly ten knots. 
They kept us alongside the pier overnight but roused us out 
before dawn to give us routing instructions. We got orders 
to take fuel for at least a further 130 miles’ cruising. As there 
had been no real opportunity to check our consumption, we 
decided to play for safety and, after filling our tanks, we 
stowed a couple of five-gallon drums of petrol under the 
engine room hatches, lashing the drums securely and utter- 
ing a prayer that no spirit would splash out of the bungs and 
on to the exhaust pipes. 

Unfortunately, we could not get hold of a funnel for fill- 
ing purposes, but my resourceful engineer managed to 
scrounge a fathom of hosepipe, and when the filler of the 
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A flotilla of small craft betas towed up the 
Thames after their thrilling exploit at Dunkirk 


Primus was tucked into the end of this we had 
an appliance that enabled us to top-up the 
wing tanks while holding the drum outboard, 
thus avoiding the risk of petrol spilling into the 
bilges. We were mighty glad of that length of 
hosepipe, later. 

We also filled our fresh water tank and, as 
we were not certain of the cleanliness of this, 
the cruiser having been laid up for so long, we 
supplemented the supply by taking on another 
twenty gallons in two-gallon cans. We wanted 
to be able to offer the troops a drink and we 
were not allowed ashore to buy anything with 
more of a kick in it. We had plenty of good 
grub for them, anyhow, as well as medical 
stores for any in need of such. And this re- 
minds me, here and now, to give full marks to 
the organization behind all this. Not only had 
the naval authorities rounded up all the boats; 
they had all the stores ready for us. And they 
were not niggardly about them, either — real 
butter for the troops, lots of good, sound, fresh 
eggs, dozens of white loaves, jars of jam, tins 
of milk, herrings and canned foods. (Good 
well-known brands, too, not like the dogs’ 
dinners of 1914-1918.) 

_¥es, and they gave us a Bren gun to mount 
on our little foredeck, and a couple of sacks of 
ammunition. Oh, yes, and they lent us a couple 
of ratings to man the Bren gun. Good chaps they were, too. 
Young, but very willing. We had left port some hours before 
I learned that neither of them had ever been to sea before. 

We left in company with a rather larger and faster yacht, 
the Cairngorm. She soon drew ahead of us as I was keeping a 
knot in hand (for the owner), but suddenly a fast naval 
launch appeared from nowhere and a rear admiral who was 
aboard her hailed me and asked if that was the best I could do. 

“Not quite, sir!’’ I called back. ‘‘I was saving the engines 
for later.” 

“Then don’t!”’ he replied. ‘‘ Make full speed for Dunkirk!” 

“Very good, sir,” I answered, opening the throttles as 
far as they would go. 

He steamed alongside us while he gave us further in- 
structions. 

“When you arrive at Dunkirk,” he said, “‘go on past the 
Mole and put in to a beach about two miles to the east of it. 
Troops are waiting for you there. Load as many as youcan, 
and if possible put them aboard a bigger vessel and go back 
for more. If there are no big boats about, bring your men 
straight back to England.” Then he sheered off and left 
us to it. 

We fairly made the Curlew tremble. At 1,600 revs. there 
was a good deal of vibration and noise, for the motors had 
been neglected and were in poor fettle. The needle of the 
thermometer moved hard around and seemed to be trying to 
make another circuit of the dial. My engineer opened the 
hatches to let the cool air in, and I was glad to see the needle 
ease back to 98 degrees. 

There was naught amiss with the oil pressure, thank good- 
ness, and we kept at full throttle all the way across. 

As the gull flies, the distance to Dunkirk is about 41 sea 
miles but we could not, of course, lay our course as the gull 
flies. The entrance channel runs practically due east and 
west, that is to say, more or less parallel with the beach, 
and the local chart is not a pretty sight. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Zalmon G. Simmons’ “‘My Sin” will defend the Gold Cup at Northport, L. |., this month 


Att SE! FOR FHE Gee Cur: 


By 


Rosenfeld 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


HE water may be too rough for racing. It 
may rain. The boats may not run — in fact, 
may not even show up. Nevertheless, the 
Gold Cup regatta at Northport, Long 
Island, on Saturday, August 17th, will be a 
social success. That much is already assured. 

Through the victory of Zalmon G. Simmons, of Green- 
wich, Conn., last year at Detroit, when his My Sin actually 
ran perfectly for the three 30-mile heats while the other 
craft were performing as usual, the ancient mug of the 
American Power Boat Association moved back to Long 
Island Sound for the first time since 1932 and, again, the re- 
sponsibility for defending it fell upon the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club. 

In the years intervening since its hectic experience in stag- 
ing the 1927 race in the rugged waters off Greenwich, the 
club’s heart has softened somewhat toward the sport of 
motor boat racing and, while Simmons’ victory at Detroit 
caused no unbridled rejoicing in Greenwich, it was not such 
a paralyzing shock as George Townsend’s capture of the cup 
for the Indian Harbor Yacht Club in 1926. In fact, this 
time the club went right to work, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Commodore H. R. Kunhardt, Jr., and everything is 
set for the most festive gathering of motor boat enthusiasts 
since the greatest of all Gold Cup regattas, at Manhasset 
in 1925. 

In considering what the British call the ‘‘venue”’ for the 
race, the Indian Harbor Yacht Club made a wise decision. 
Rough water, lack of land space for spectators, a big fleet of 
private craft at moorings, and other factors make the space 
inside Captain’s Island, off Greenwich, considerably less 
than perfect for a major motor boat event. So the club de- 
cided to borrow from another club a part of the Sound re- 
cently discovered by Leston Cloak, David Gerli and other 
officials of the American Inboard Association as an ideal 
place for motor boat racing — Northport Harbor. And an- 
other wise move was the decision to complete the whole show 
in one day. The Northport Yacht Club will take no part in 
the event. 

In casting about for a committee of experts to administer 
the race, Commodore Kunhardt and Regatta Chairman 
Edward K. Warren found a considerable number available 
— in fact, a plethora. So, again wisely, they named them 





all. The Gold Cup Race of 1940, even if not a single racing 
boat appears, will go down in history as one of the most 
completely officialed races ever held. The committee is a 
hard hitting compact body of 197 men from every part of 
the country and comprises nearly everybody who. has ever 
had any connection with outboard racing, sailing regattas, 
marine magazine publishing, the United States Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard (What! No Marines?), boat and 
motor manufacturing, naval architecture, driving a racing 
boat or being commodore of a Long Island Sound club. It 
seems a rather large group to administer the details of one 
race which C. F. Chapman, chairman of the race committee, 
could easily run single-handed, but it’s part of the fun and 
assures the success of the first Eastern Gold Cup party in 
eight long years. The spectator fleet should be one of the 
largest on record. 

Although there are several shallow spots in the three- 
mile course in Northport Harbor, it is a fine location for boat 
racing, roomy enough for many hundreds of spectator 
boats and protected from most winds by surrounding hills 
and sand dunes from which any number of shore watchers 
can see the race pretty well. 

The program will be augmented with a race for inboard 
runabouts of unlimited power, a cruiser race, and a two- 
heat contest for 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes. In the run- 
about race, the most interesting craft will be Dave Gerli’s 
Gen VI. This boat now carries the 600 hp. Packard motor 
from Melvin Crook’s big hydroplane Betty V, which was 
never beaten in competition and which holds several notable 
records. 

As to the Gold Cup contest itself, there is a possible con- 
tending fleet of seven boats, although at this writing the 
committee reports the entry of but one—Gray Goose III. 
But one new boat has been built this year in the Gold Cup 
Class for boats powered with engines from 600 to 732 cubic 
inches (12-Litre) piston displacement. Naturally, no boats 
are expected from Europe. The Gold Cup fleet, therefore, 
lines up as follows: 

My Sin, the defender, owned and driven by Zalmon G. 
Simmons, of Greenwich, Conn.; 21 feet long, 8 feet beam, 
Ventnor hull, 12-cylinder supercharged 732-cubic-inch 
Miller engine. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Planned especially for big game fishing, this 
trim cruiser was designed and built for 
F. W. Roebling, Ill, of Trenton, N. J., by the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, of 
Morris Heights, N. Y. 


“Blue Fin ll” is 36’ O'' in length over all, 
10’ 6’ beam and 2’ 10” draft. She is driven 
by a pair of Chrysler Royal motors which 
give her a speed of better than 20 m.p.h. Her 
outfit is complete and her fishing gear was 
designed by Lansdell Anderson. The yacht’s 
plans were published in the June, 1940, 
issue of ‘‘Yachting.” 
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R. D. Shearman 
A typical Class E scow, a 28-footer of the type popular on the inland 
lakes of the Middle West and on Barnegat Bay. One division of the 


intercollegiate crews raced for the MacMillan Cup in boats like this 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE made it two in a row by 
Wi: successful defense of the MacMillan Cup 

at Mantoloking on Barnegat Bay, June 26th to 
28th. And so, for another year, the intercollegiate sailing title 
rests with the small Berkshire college which scored her first 
win last year. 

This year’s series, like the preceding one, will be long re- 
membered, but for totally different reasons. In place of 
last year’s one-sided affair, this was the closest of series; 
Williams, instead of swamping the field, needed the help of 
the disqualification of Yale and Harvard in one of the ten 
races to win. Had Yale and Harvard not been protested, it 
is still possible that Williams might have retained the title 
as she went into the last race with such a lead that both of 
the skippers for the Purple sailed conservative races to 
clinch the series. If the need had been there, it is possible 
that more risky tactics might have picked up the couple of 
points which Williams needed for a win without the benefit 
of disqualifications. 

There were five colleges in the finals. Harvard, Coast 
Guard and Navy had survived the series held at Annapolis 
in May, and Yale and Williams had come through the other 
elimination series at Southport, in June. Each college was 
represented by two crews sailing in separate divisions. One 
crew sailed Class G sloops, small centerboarders, while the 
first division raced in the amazing inland lake scows, popular 
on Barnegat Bay. By the lucky crews in the latter division, 
the series will be remembered for the thrills of these speedy 
racing machines, when the winner’s names, the protests and 
the closeness of the competition will have been forgotten. 
Two dismastings, three capsizes, two squalls and the thrill 
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WILLIAMS RETAINS 


COLLEGE TITLle 


of sailing a strange boat at speeds twice as fast as most of 
the sailors had ever experienced before, made this series a 
memorable if somewhat unfortunate affair. Those who have 
never sailed scows should give them a try if the opportunity 
offers. They would make the discovery that there are really 
three types of boating — sailing, power boating, and scow 
sailing. 

The first day of racing turned out to be a heartbreaker, 
especially for Williams. In the only race of the day, she was 
leading in both divisions when a threatening squall com- 
pelled the committee to call off the race shortly before the 
finish. Subsequent squalls capsized two boats and afforded 
plenty of excitement but prevented the start of another race. 

Early next morning, the crews got under way with a 
clear sky and a fine breeze. Williams got off to a fine start 
when Bob Bavier, Jr., came in second to Roger Willcox, of 
Harvard, in the scows, and Arthur Santry, Jr:, scored a win 
for the Purple in the other division. Slipping to last in the 
scows and second in the ‘‘G”’ boats in the next race, Williams 
went into a triple tie with Yale and Harvard in this closest 
of all intercollegiate series. The stage was set, therefore, 
for an interesting third race but the fireworks which actually 
came off exceeded all expectations. With a puffy 20-knot 
breeze blowing, Harvard got the start in the scow division 
and led for most of the windward leg, closely pressed by 
Yale and Navy, with Williams and Coast Guard farther 
back. Approaching the weather mark, things began to pop 
and this was later revealed to be the turning point of the 
series. Harvard and Yale were coming for the mark on the 
port tack, Yale with an overlap on Harvard’s weather 
quarter. Navy, having gained ground steadily, was coming 
on the starboard tack at the same time. Willcox, of Harvard, 
hailed Clark, of Yale, to tack, so he also could tack short of 
Navy. Yale waited too long and Harvard failed to bear off 
under Navy’s stern as she could have done. Result — Navy 
hit Harvard; Harvard hit Yale. Yale rounded first and Navy 
last of the three. Navy protested, and both Harvard and 
Yale were thrown out. 

Meanwhile, the race was continued and Williams, round- 
ing a poor fourth, set a parachute spinnaker instead of the 
smaller reachers the others had on. This additional sail was 
just what she needed and Williams alone was able to 
plane. For weak hearts planing is especially bad, but for 
winning races it is tops, provided the rest are not planing. 
With the other four boats coasting along at about seven 
knots, Williams flew along on top of the water and was able 
to make literally twice the speed. This is hard to believe if 
one has never seen it happen but fourteen knots is nothing 
exceptional in a scow. Therefore, with her crew shouting 
with mingled fright and delight as one does on an amuse- 
ment park roller coaster (for one cannot possibly plane in 
a scow for the first time without shouting), Williams swept 
into the lead. At this time, her parachute sagged, hit the 
water and was dragged under and could be cleared only by 
going about. When the smoke cleared, Williams was again a 
bad fourth. On the second round of the course, she picked up 
Navy and, since Harvard and Yale were disqualified, was 
credited with a first though actually finishing third. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Rolling along the highway with the boat astern, bound for Lake George 


THE CROSS COUNTRY CRUISE OF “JOLLY ROGER” 


CONANT MANNING 








HY don’t more sail boat enthusiasts 
“pick up their boats and drive?” We 
think nothing of motoring 1000 miles or 
more on our vacations but, with few ex- 
ceptions, whenever I stop my sail boat 
trailer and car at a filling station, we are 
the objects of unbounded curiosity. 

In 1933, I built an 18-foot Marconi-rigged centerboard 
sloop in Miami, Florida, and later my wife and I trailed her 
2000 miles up the coast to Portland, Maine; thence over the 
White Mountains to Lake George, where the barnacles were 
shed in crystal clear fresh water, and back to Maine for more 
sailing in the chilly waters off Portland Head Light. After 
that, several round trips were made with various boats and 
trailers between Portland, Lake George and Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

Boat trailing offers many advantages, notable among 
which is the convenience of having your boat with you at all 
times. As for economy, carrying a 1500-pound boat and 
trailer increases my gas consumption by less than one mile 
per gallon. The key to successful trailer performance is hav- 
ing plenty of good rubber on the trailer wheels, including a 
couple of completely mounted spare wheels. As for speed, 
having the trailer and boat behind does not reduce the aver- 
age speed over five miles per hour. My trusty home-made 
trailer purrs along at 55 miles an hour, hour after hour; if 
this speed is kept consistently, you ‘‘get places.” 

I had to have a new boat last year. My previous boat was 
dashed to pieces in a 70-mile gale on Lake Geneva, Wis. 
After visiting the boat shows in New York and Chicago, and 
looking over the market for new and used sail boats under 20 
feet in length, I decided in June that my next boat would be 
a Lightning. So arrangements were made with the Skane- 
ateles Boat Company to have a Lightning ready to be picked 


up at the factory by Saturday noon, July 1st. Without,the 
excellent codperation of the builders, this vacation trip could 
not have been carried out. It was to be a ten-day ‘‘stag”’ 
camping trip with an old friend, followed by a week with my 
family at Glenburnie, on Lake George, after which the new 
boat must be trailed to Lake Geneva—all within the space 
of three weeks. 

June was devoted largely to preparations and the pur- 
chase of supplies. My old faithful two-wheeled trailer, which 
several years before had cost the munificent sum of $10.00, 
had to be rolled out, braced up and painted. Camping equip- 
ment was gathered and packed. Several auto graveyards 
were visited to produce a couple of extra trailer wheels and 
tires but, finally, a deal at a junk yard involving two 
“bucks” settled the problem. 

A new 2% hp. outboard arrived a few days before the 
scheduled departure. It had to be broken in, so a new 
garbage can was filled with water and the motor went to 
work evenings in the cellar for ten hours. How we escaped 
asphyxiation is still unexplained. 

Next, some thought. was given to routing the trip to save 
time and avoid as many hills as possible. I decided to leave 
my home in Glen Ellyn, Ill. (25 miles west of Chicago), at 
5:00 a.m. on June 30th for Detroit, with the empty trailer 
behind, cross through Ontario to Buffalo and try to arrive at 
Skaneateles before noon the next day, where the boat would 
be picked up, then proceed to Lake George. To avoid cus- 
toms delays, I secured a letter from the Canadian Customs 
permitting entry and reéntry of trailer and boat into Canada 
without bond. 

The first thing I thought of when the alarm clock went off 
at five o’clock the next morning was the 635 miles I must 
cover to reach Skaneateles before noon the next day. Since 
the factory closed at noon on Saturday, I might have to 



























































































waste two valuable days in Skaneateles if I failed to get 
there on time. Fortunately, I had no one but myself to 
consider since my wife and baby-were to meet me on 
Lake George later. 

The day’s mileage was 490. Next morning found me 
through the Customs and side-slipping through 
Buffalo before 7:00 a.m., with only 135 miles between 
me and my new boat. At 11:45, fifteen minutes before 


the deadline, I rolled into Skaneateles. The new . 


Lightning was ready and waiting! By 4:00 p.m., the 
boat was loaded on the trailer and thoroughly lashed 
down. 

The trip had been a lonesome one thus far but, with 
Jolly Roger safely on behind, I found myself imbued 
with a sense of content and a desire to make port that 
night. I started off over a back route to Johnstown, 
Saratoga, and Lake George. Trailer and boat behaved 
perfectly but by 10:30 p.m., in the vicinity of Fort 
Ann, N. Y., I stopped to investigate a strange noise 
which, it turned out, was caused by the loosening up of 
my rear bumper. One side of the bumper was about 
ready to drop off — and I faced 50 miles of winding, 
mountainous road. After tightening the bumper bolts, 
on I went. I had intended to drive through and launch 
the boat the next morning at Glenburnie, at the north 
end of Lake George, but in view of possible trouble 
with the bumper, I turned off the main road and, 
‘“‘with my fingers crossed,”’ pulled the boat up and over 
the long, steep hills to Hulett’s Landing, arriving there 
at midnight. The last long hill really was a “‘beauty”’ 
but the 1000-mile trip was over at last. Tomorrow 
would be another day, and I could try out the new 
sail on the way up the lake to Glenburnie. 

A warm morning sun awoke me at nine o’clock. I 
decided to launch the boat immediately, sail the 
twelve miles up the lake and surprise Glenburnie that 
afternoon. With the aid of one spectator, I launched 
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Jolly Roger by floating her off the trailer. On Lake George, when 
one wants to go some distance up the lake, one is frequently faced 
with a 20- or 25-mile wind coming straight down the lake. This 
was the case now. I was anxious to bend the new sails and claw 
my way up but I knew this would take many hours unless the 
wind changed. So I attached the kicker, without stopping to step 
the mast, and set forth in the teeth of a strong breeze. It was quite 
a task for the new little 35-pound outboard, but she started at the 
first crack of the whip and performed perfectly, pushing us into 
Glenburnie in about two hours. A reception committee, consisting 
of all members of the family, welcomed me in brilliant style. With 
the enthusiastic coéperation of my two brothers, the mast was 
soon stepped and rigged. 

I was determined to christen Jolly Roger properly the first day 
she was in the water. This I could hardly do alone when I launched 
the boat that morning at Hulett’s. So, at dusk, we gathered on the 


On the extreme left is “Jolly 
Roger’ moored head and 
stern in “‘Damfino Cove,” our 
Lake George camping 
ground. Center, not the least 
of Eddie’s virtues as a camp- 
ing companion was the fact 
that he washed all the dishes. 
Below, “Jolly Roger” under 
sail on beautiful Lake George 
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dock and a bottle of spirits, brought especially from Canada 
for the occasion, was ceremoniously broken on the bow of 
the Jolly Roger. 

My camping companion, Eddie, arrived shortly after I had 
tied up and, after an all too brief visit with my family, we 
started packing the boat with camping equipment — much 
more equipment than was actually used. 

Monday dawned brilliant, with puffy clouds and a stiff 
south breeze. The morning was devoted to further prepara- 
tions, including a first tryout under sail. The new sails were 
handled tenderly at first in the bracing breeze, to avoid un- 
due strétching. Everyone agreed that she was a beautifully 
hung little boat, sailing with alacrity, responsiveness, and 
with unusual stability. 

At noon, Jolly Roger shoved off, bound for Hulett’s 
and Floating Battery Island, the ultimate camping spot 
sixteen miles south. Later in the afternoon, it became obvi- 
ous that, if we were to reach Hulett’s in time to secure pro- 
visions ‘before the local store closed, we would have to take 
off sail and settle down to business again with the aid of the 
kicker. 

With provisions stored aboard, we eagerly made sail in the 
early evening for our camping spot several miles farther 
down the lake. On each of three previous camping trips, I 
had been fortunate enough to find this favorite site vacant 
on arrival. (The islands in Lake George are State lands. 
They are open to campers but cannot be reserved.) This par- 
ticular location my wife and I had selected many years be- 
fore, after a careful exploration of almost every camping site 
on the many islands of the lake. It provided a perfectly pro- 
tected cove with deep water immediately adjacent to a beau- 
tiful, rocky point covered with pines, where camp is set. All 
the way down, Eddie had his binoculars glued to his eyes to 
find out if “‘the spot”’ was waiting for us and us alone. It is 
hard to describe our anxiety. When we were about a mile 
and a half from camp, the expression on Eddie’s face changed 
from a serious one to that resembling a little boy’s who has 
just been given his first bicycle. ‘‘It’s waiting for us, Skip- 
per!” he exclaimed. In celebration, a bottle of beer was 
opened and consumed on the spot. 

The approach to our camp site, which we had years before 
named ‘‘Damfino Cove,” is dotted with buoys and sub- 
merged rocks but previous experience and due caution 
brought us to our old mooring without mishap. A line was 
passed across the cove from the bow and made fast to a tree. 
Another line, from the stern, was secured to a tree on our 
camping point. The lines were so adjusted that the stern 
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could be pulled in close enough to unload easily, and get on 
and off the boat direct to shore. We pitched a tent for our- 
selves and a pup tent in which to keep provisions and extra 
wood. Everything seemed to be just as we had left it two 
years before. We pitched camp and devoured our first camp- 
fire dinner, all before dark. 

To my mind, camping with a sail boat is an ideal vacation. 
It offers about everything a vacation should, including 
shaveless days, old clothes, and no thought of time. The next 
ten days provided perfect weather, marvelous sailing, swim- 
ming, fishing and rest. Eddie made the days and nights gay 
with an endless number of stories, ditties, rollicking songs, 
and, perhaps most important of all, he washed the dishes! To 
the skipper fell the lot of planning and preparing the grub. 
While the mosquitoes troubled us the first night, our in- 
creasingly tanned hides thereafter apparently rendered us 
tasteless morsels for the pesky insects. 

On several occasions, I found myself uttering thanks to 
my wife for her insistence on taking the outboard motor. 
Provisions and ice sometimes ran low and, with no wind, 
they would have been all but unprocurable without this 
dependable contraption. Many happy hours were idled away 
sailing into unexplored coves and hidden inlets. Because 
mountains rise abruptly out of Lake George to heights of 
over 3000 feet, a sail boat helmsman has to be on the alert to 
counter puffy back winds that rush down to the lake between 
notches and around bold faces in the mountains. But this 
adds, to the zest of sailing. While Lake George’s rocky bot- 
tom is quite well marked with buoys on submerged rocks, 
there are many unmarked shallow spots between the 360-odd 
islands in the lake. 

For ten days we sailed and fished and loafed to our hearts’ 
content. Each day was filled with experiences, from moun- 
tain climbing to submarine study, in an atmosphere de- 
tached from this troubled world. More than once we were 
struck with the peculiar contentment and peace open to 
those who own a boat and, when the day to break camp drew 
near, each of us tried — rather unsuccessfully — to conceal 
his regret. 

Provisions for the ten days had cost $13.00 apiece and we 
had lived like kings, we thought. Had we known that not a 
drop of rain would fall during our entire trip, we could have 
dispensed with the tents and many other things. I can still 
hear Eddie kidding me about the unnecessary items of camp- 
ing conveniences which I had brought along. 

At last, everything was packed into Jolly Roger and, with 
an empty feeling in the pits of our stomachs, we saw Damfino 
Cove and Floating Battery Island disappear in 
the distance as we ran for Hulett’s, the first point 
of debarkation. The next feeling of inexplicable 
loneliness came over me after I had put Eddie on 
the train at Whitehall. For ten days we had 
lived in shorts and moccasins only, and Eddie’s 
last words, as he stepped on the train were: 
‘“T feel terrible all dressed up!”’ 

Wednesday, July 19th, the Jolly Roger was 
floated on to the trailer, balanced, and lashed 
down for the jaunt to Lake Geneva, Wis., which 
was to be her home port for the rest of the sum- 
mer. My plan was to try to make the 1000 miles 
to Glen Ellyn in two driving days, so that the 
boat could be launched in Lake Geneva that 
week-end. Packing all equipment, a wife and a 
baby in the somewhat limited space proved to be 
quite a task but it was worked out satisfactorily. 

(Continued on page 66) 


“Jolly Roger’”’ is secured on the trailer and hauled out of the 
water by the car, ready to begin the long trek to Lake Geneva 
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Topside controls are fitted in ‘‘Willow D,” owned by Julio Sanchez, winner of the 1939 Cat Cay tuna tournament and well up in this year’s contest 


FISHING. TOPSIDE CONTROLS TO THE FORE! 


- LANSDELL 


NE of the first owners to install a full set of 
topside controls .on a fishing cruiser was 
Captain O. L. Schubert who charters the 
Serenade, a 38-footer, for sailfishing off 
Miami Beach. That was some six or seven 
years ago. Today, nine out of ten charter 
boats at Miami Beach are fitted with similar controls. 
Guides specializing in Stream trolling at other popular fish- 
ing points along the Florida coast have followed suit and 
during the past two years private owners have also fallen 
into line. This swing to the upper deck is not a passing fad; 
topside controls are here to stay. 

Such importance is now attached to topside controls that 
a builder is often requested to work out the position and 
nature of these controls to the satisfaction of a finicky buyer 
while the usual assembly in the shelter is arranged according 
to the mechanical dictates of the more important topside 
unit. The lower set is simply allowed to fall where it will, 
regardless of convenience and utility, because it is gradually 
assuming less and less importance to owners interested pri- 
marily in fishing. 

The operation of several boats equipped with full topside 
controls, over a five-year period, has demonstrated their 
value to this writer. If the keel for a new cruiser were to be 
laid tomorrow, it is doubtful if he would even bother with a 
full lower assembly: A steering wheel and gas throttles, for 
use under special conditions, would suffice there. The top- 
side arrangements would “include tachometers, gauges, 
starting buttons and ignition switches along with the wheel, 
clutch arms and throttle levers. 
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The first day Schubert swung the Serenade into her berth 
without climbing down from the house top, onlookers were 
amused. He continued to dock the Serenade from that posi- 
tion daily and observers soon noted how much easier the 
operation was in contrast to handling the boat from inside 
the house. From the upper deck, an operator can place his 
bow within a few inches of another boat with far more as- 
surance than if he is edging up to her when he is down in the 
house, peering over his own bow. In the old days, it was the 
custom to start heaving lines ashore as soon as the boat was 
within rope-throwing distance. Today, with full-vision con- 
trols, the boatman moors his cruiser in a tight spot at the 
dock without ever thinking of a heaving line. 

Topside controls, as designed for small cruisers as a fishing 
aid, permit unobstructed vision in all directions at all times. 
The man at the wheel is in an ideal position to maintain a 
constant watch for signs of fish. Whenever another boat 
makes a quick turn, indicating fishing activity, he is pretty 
sure to notice it immediately. Obviously, he can pick up 
such signs at a far greater distance because of the greater 
height at which he is operating. About the only sign that 
fish are present which stands out more clearly from the 
cockpit is a group of birds working close to the surface. 

As for seeing a sail or marlin following along under the 
skipping baits, the upper position has the advantage. Color 
and form that are clear to the house top watcher may be 
only faintly discernible to an angler in the chair, and not 
evident at.all to a man at the lower wheel, even after the 
position of the fish has been indicated. The advance warning 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The main trysail rig. Easing the sheets to bring 
the wind on the quarter. Note the lean bow 


main trysail rig has become the target of consider- 

able comment, largely adverse, is perhaps quite 
natural, for the average yachtsman sees it as a clutter of 
lowers having over them an upside-down trysail which must, 
of necessity, not only produce severe shroud stresses but 
also defeat its original purpose in being rather difficult to 
handle. As a matter of fact, however, the rig has proven to 
be somewhat of a paradox in nearly all its phases. The most 
trying problems encountered were not the obvious ones but 
those which were wholly unsuspected by my friendly critics. 

Bearing in mind that the failure of a new conception, 
regardless of its inherent worth, often is hinged upon some 
minor detail which at first, may not seem to be of real mo- 
ment, I have followed the method of slow and rather cau- 
tious approach, searching out the possible weaknesses, 
point by point, never forcing a solution, and so allowing each 
problem to solve itself in the simplest way. This calls for an 
appalling number of seemingly wasted hours which the 
average designer can ill afford. But I have found that those 
hours over the drafting board are well spent when they 
solve our problems once and for all. 

Like Whistler’s famous Westminster etching, which was 
begun as a moonlit fantasy but ended in a more striking 
study of sunlight, the original idea of a single new sail — 
of which an old-timer remarked: ‘“‘ You can now reef your 
tops’l from deck’? — has grown into an entirely new rig 
wherein the element of balance conforms much more closely 
with the requirements of reduced canvas. And, whereas 
mere handiness was the first aim, all-around efficiency has 
become of even greater importance. 

Thus the main trysail, and the rig into which it has been 
absorbed, differs in most of its aspects from the conventional 
jib-headed sail plan of today. So much so that, after some 
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CRITICIZED RIG 


The Originator of the Main 
Trysail Rig Analyzes Its Points 


By FREDERIC A. FENGER 


years of study and considerable experience, I am not sure 
that all of its possibilities have yet been explored. 

Before venturing to bring out these differences, it may be 
well to explain some of the elements upon which balance 
depends. For ideal balance, in which the rudder need be used 
only for coming about, the center of effort of the driving 
force, the rig, should at all times be directly over the center 
of lateral resistance of the hull. Unfortunately, we cannot 
locate these positions exactly, though some of us are 
controlling them more closely. To add to the difficulty, they 
seem to travel in paths of differing lengths and direction. 
As the vessel gathers way close-hauled, for instance, the C.E. 
range is somewhat shorter than that of the C.L.R., and we 
must impose a certain handicap upon the latter so that these 
two centers, projected to the water plane, may hover about 
the same point when she gets down to work. This advance of 
the C.E. of the sail plan over the C.L.R. of the hull, is 
known as lead, and is expressed in a percentage of the water 
line length. 

As the main trysail rig was an outgrowth of my hull and 
lateral plane investigations, it followed that I came to regard 
the individual sails a bit more closely, taking into account 
their potential leads and tracing their C.E. paths as the 
vessel was heeled and the sheets eased. Now, far from being 
a mere academic conceit, this C.E. Arm/Area data proved to 
be of decided value in certain corrective work undertaken 
in other vessels than my own during the past few years. 

In its present form, the distribution of the various units 
has been worked into what seems the most logical pattern 
for offshore cruising. The end sails, limited for the average 
“hard chance,” not only must balance under reduced lead, 
with the center of effort of the forestaysail only slightly lower 
than that of the mizzen, but the latter must have enough 
drive to claw the vessel off and wheel her about under the 
most adverse conditions of wind and sea. In effect, it is a 
‘‘schooner ketch” having, by and large, the advantages of 
both rigs. From this premise, the middle areas are laid out 
for the intermediate reductions and leads. The spacing of 
the masts is determined by the aspect ratio of the main 
trysail, usually about 1:3.81, with the proper sprit clear- 
ances added. 

One might be tempted to reduce this sail distribution to a 
formula (as I already have, though for checking purposes 
only) but such a formula is of little value unless it conforms 
with the specific demands of the lateral plane over which the 
rig is placed. One must know one’s hull! 

It may be interesting, however, to show a tabulation of 
the normal reductions, as worked out for my Dvzablesse. 

Due to the reverse drag of the profile, the lead actually 
varies from a positive 1.6 per cent to a negative 2 per cent, 








AUGUST, 1940 





Note the two-part forestaysail sheet rig, luff and foot tackles on main 
trysail, mizzen staysail tack at lee end of ‘“‘Bear Trap’’ and the sprit 
manger on forward end of house, just abaft mainmast. Below, incorrect 
and, lower right, correct methods of setting sails before the wind 





and it will be noted that, despite the seeming discrepancy 
when the vessel is under her mizzen staysail alone, the 
rounding-to moments fall off in a fairly constant gradient. 
All of these combinations balance in actual practice. Under 
mizzen staysail alone, one may either jog or heave to, al- 
though this is not meant to be used as a storm trysail. 


Whole Reductions 

Sail 1 2 3 4 5 
Forestaysail 22% 185.8 185.8 185.8 185.8 185.8 
Main trysail 32% 262.6 
Main trysail No. 2 (22%) (182.3) 182.3 182.3 
Mizzen staysail 138% 110.6 110.6 110.6 110.6 
Mizzen 33% 269.3 269.3 269.3 269.3 269.3 


‘ 828.3 748.0 637.4 565.7 455.1 110.6 
Per cent of Area 100 90 77 68 55 13 
Lead, per cent of Max. 100 06:7. OF,8:* S58 Sk | Fh 
Rounding-to Moments, per cent 
of Max. 100 83.6 74.4 52.6 ° 43.7 14.75 
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There are three other practical reductions: (a) Forestay- 
sail, main trysail, and mizzen, 87 per cent; (b) main trysail 
and mizzen staysail, 45 per cent; and (c) main trysail No. 2 
and mizzen staysail, 35 per cent. These are handy and even 
desirable at times though they do not afford strictly balanced 
conditions. 

From the above, it is evident that, aside from having 
some idea as to the inherent lead demanded by any par- 
ticular type of underbody, one must take into account the 
lead propensities not only of the sail plan as a whole but 
also of its unit areas. Through speed alone, some well de- 
signed hulls seem to demand greater leads, though we have 
no exact data on this. But the tall, easily heeled, modern rig 
imposes still more lead, due to the fact that an increasingly 
powerful rounding-to couple is brought to bear as the wind 
strengthens. The long leading edges of the sails may also 
play some part here, although the relatively restricted 
depths, or aspects, of these sails should tend considerably to 
reduce the travel range of their centers. 

As sail is reduced and the heel angle lessened, the C.E. of 
the rig comes down and the rounding-to couple is greatly 
weakened, so that far less lead is required. But when an 
ordinary jib-headed mainsail is reefed, its center of effort 
travels forward and the lead is increased. To some extent, 
however, this lead increase may be compensated through 
built-up windage in the spar and rigging, especially where 
the mainmast is well forward and the mizzen quite short, as 
in the modern yawl. 

With the main trysail rig, it is possible to control the C.E. 
travel of the sail plan, when reduced through its successive 
stages, so that it hooks aft as it comes downward and thus 





instead 
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conforms to diminishing lead requirements for practically 
zero helm. Due to the mast locations and their relative 
heights, the windage factor is nearly cancelled out, so far 
as balance is concerned. Under whole sail, there is no lead 
adjustment to produce the safety factor of weather helm in 
a knockdown. As the lowers begin to spill their wind, the 
_ main trysail continues to function, rounding the vessel to- 
ward the wind where she resumes her course, on her own, 
as the squall passes. 

Thus, in my own vessel, the helm remains at an almost 
constant minimum of from zero to one or two degrees, when 
close-hauled, regardless of heel, and under full canvas or 
through the usual reductions down to the end sails. It should 
be understood that the above conditions of self sailing, with 
the rudder practically amidships, hold only when close- 
hauled or with the sheets started, and in more or less open 
waters where tide currents are not variable. As the sheets are 
eased, one must be at the wheel and some helm is required, 
though even in a strong wind and a heavy quartering sea, 
the average helm is but 5°, with an occasional maximum of 
74. 

These are the measured angles of a rudder which has but 
75 per cent of the normal area. The sheets are trimmed for 
the best efficiency of each sail and not to ‘‘make”’ balance 
as is the usual practice when a vessel may sail herself through 
happenstance. Watching the compass and course, I have 
’ found that she does better when on her own than in the 
hands of the average helmsman. But my friends like to steer, 
and I let them, though I am tempted, some day, to install 
a dummy wheel. 

To the observant owner who has taken the trouble to 
remove the cover of his wheel box to note what actual helm 
he is using, such a statement of minimum angles, arrived 
at by intent, may sound a bit fantastic. In England, com- 
parable results have been attained by Robert Clark, through 
his use of Admiral Turner’s design method which approaches 
the same goal of perfect balance but from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle than my own. 

Having outlined the rig as a whole, I shall now go into the 
actual handling and take up the pros and cons, as they ap- 
pear under average working conditions. 


GETTING UNDER way. First of all, there is the ease of hoisting 
the individual sails, the largest of which is but 33 per cent of 
the total area. In crowded harbors, where maneuverability 
is wanted above speed, it is a great convenience to start 
under the two end sails. The comparatively large mizzen, 
used schooner fashion, with a weather tackle, when breaking 
out the anchor single-handed, or simply held to windward in 
light airs, insures getting off on a predetermined tack. Should 
room lack, on either hand, one may tack her astern with the 
mizzen and then fall off on the desired slant. 

When in the clear, the vessel will jog by herself while the 
anchor is fished. She will continue to do so, gathering speed 
as the mizzen staysail and main trysail are hoisted. It is a 
single-handed performance, at which one may take one’s 
time. 


COMING TO AN ANCHOR. Upon approaching a crowded harbor 
in a strong breeze, the mizzen staysail is handed first. Then 
the main trysail is brought down and furled in its sprit, 
which is stood in a manger against the after side of the 
mainmast, or unhanked and bagged. Either of these opera- 
tions takes no longer than handing and furling the average 
mainsail. The vessel is now slowed, under her end sails, to 
a reasonable maneuvering speed and she may be tacked or 
worn, as conditions may demand. Here, again, it is often 
convenient to tack astern. 

In light airs, when the breeze lives high, there is a distinct 
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Before the wind. The air flow through the sails. Above, correct set- 
ting with sails paired; below, incorrect method with sails staggered 


advantage in retaining the main trysail as long as possible 
and one may even hand the end sails first, coming in under 
middle canvas alone. The vessel still is maneuverable though 
one cannot tack astern. 

When I do not plan to sail again till another week-end, it 
is an easy matter to bag and stow the fore and mizzen stay- 
sails, the entire operation being managed in a quarter of an 
hour. 


UNDER WAY. Based on the performance of existing vessels 
designed with liberal displacement for offshore work, and 
rated on square feet of area per ton, the rig has proven to be 
efficient and close-winded — despite the fact that what would 
ordinarily be the mainsail not only has been reduced in 
height and size but also has been divided into two units. 

I wish, here, to stress this matter of efficiency, for it is 
one of those which, primarily, are least understood, and is 
quite out-of line with our present concept that a sail plan 
made up of comparatively small units must be ineffective. 
First of all, the main trysail has shown its worth, not only 
due to the height of its center of effort but-also to its contour 
which allows for an equalization in cloth stress, so that al- 
most perfect draft is obtained throughout. In other words, 
the design of this sail is based wholly upon the increased 
wind pressures encountered at successively greater heights 
above the water plane. Draft in the lower portion of the sail 
is aided and somewhat regulated by the use of a short club, 
bowsed down with luff and foot tackles. This leads directly 
to the performance of the mizzen staysail — that extra unit 
which might rightly be classed as a true space filler — which 
normally would have a rather low rating, as in any mizzen 
staysail or the foresail of a schooner. 

In the early development of the rig, it seemed desirable to 
provide some better means of adjusting the luff and foot of 
the main trysail, also to gain a little more room for handing 
it. Instead of leading the mizzen stay to the after side of the 
mainmast, it seemed feasible to stand it a bit aft, on the 
deck or house. While discussing this problem with my friend 
Howard Chapelle, we hit upon the idea of using a traveler 
which would allow the stay to be moved from side to side. 
Here I must give Chapelle at least equal credit for a solution 
which has been one of the most important in the entire 
development. 

This stay traveler, or ‘Bear Trap,” as we call it, allows 
the luff to be canted athwartships, through a short range, so 
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that the sail may be stood somewhat to leeward, or to wind- 
ward. Close-hauled, the sail is worn to leeward where it gains 
some lift effect and, with an increased lateral gap, effectively, 
speeds up the air under the mizzen without backwinding. 
When beating, the claws at the ends of the Bear Trap are 
pinned up, so that in coming about the tack crosses over 
automatically. As the wind is brought on the quarter, the 
mizzen staysail is stood to windward where it draws to better 
effect than were it held amidships, while the mizzen still is 
aided, though to a minor extent. Because the staysail is in 
three-point suspension, its tack is easily hauled to windward, 
even in a strong breeze. These two middle sails, then, will 
compare favorably with a single mainsail of equal height 
and area. 

Thus we have an efficient rig with a high initial C.E. that 
may be brought down quickly, and there are no wasted 
spaces between its units, while the mainmast height is con- 
siderably lower than for a jib-headed rig of equal area and 
C.E. height. Instead of producing more rig stress, the con- 
trary holds true, for two main reasons. 


1. Through the use of the split sprit, the sheet tension, 
which comes near the head of the mizzenmast, is reduced to 
a minimum, merely that required to bring in the sail laterally 
without having to straighten out the leach. Most of the 
leach stress has been absorbed by the sprit, the remainder 
being translated into thrust against the mainmast. Thus, 
in my own vessel, having 262 square feet of area in the main 
trysail, the sheet is a single line which can be trimmed, even 
in a strong wind, by the average man and without the use of 
a winch. In a good, whole sail breeze, the pull is about 60 
pounds; if man and mast can’t take that, they might as well 
be out of the vessel. As it happens, the mizzenmast is well 
towards amidships where the shroud spread is almost at its 
maximum. In working out my early mast diameters, I 
found that they were surprisingly small and, hardly daring to 
trust my figures, I played safe by bringing them nearly up 
to normal. I have since learned that much lighter masts 
may be used. 

2. Aside from a somewhat lessened rig stress, it became 
evident that the contour of the main trysail, narrowing down 
toward the deck, afforded a wide shroud drift — to counter- 
act drift in the upper portion of the mast. This finally re- 
solved itself into the use of a two-legged main upper shroud 
having, as its name suggests, two legs down from the spreader 
end. The forward leg is advanced a foot beyond the mast, 
with due clearance for the forestaysail sprit. The after leg 
is brought five feet from 
abreast the mast, in my vessel, 
without interfering with the 
middle sails when running 
down wind. So it is possible 
to control the spreader end — 
especially when a swinging 
spreader is used, without the 
aid of stops which may tend 
to wring the mast — and, to 
to a certain extent, the mast- 
head itself. Further, by stag- 
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this mast is independent, in effect, of the mizzen. Carrying 
away the headstays would not necessarily mean losing the 
mast. I have lugged full canvas in a strong breeze, rail down, 
with the springstay slack and the runners cast off. This is 
sloppy sailing, of course, but, as the masts remained straight, 
it proves that they are rather well stayed. 


My masts have considerable rake, both for lift effect and 
because I believe the sails on them are more easily hoisted 
and handed. Also, their weights are fairly centered in the 
vessel, which tends to reduce ‘‘stamping.”’ 


SAIL REDUCTION. Instead of reefing, which requires time and 
ultimately will ruin the draft in the sails concerned, this rig. 
is shortened by handing or replacing, through five balanced 
combinations, as I have already shown. Since most of this 
shortening concerns the main trysail, the times, taken for 
one man (myself) and quite unhurried, may be of interest. 


5 Minutes to bend, after the sail is on deck in its bag. 
2 Minutes to hoist, belay and set up the club tackles. 
1 Minute to cast off and lower. 


5 Minutes to furl in the sprit and stow the sprit abaft the mast after 
lowering. 


4 Minutes to rehoist and secure. 
6 Minutes to unbend, bag the sail and stow the sprit, after lowering. 


12 Minutes to lower and bag the working sail and to bend and hoist 
the No. 2. 


These times will compare favorably with unhurried reef- 
ing, done in such a manner as least to harm the sail. 

In these operations, the sprit is brought right down to the 
top of the house. A newer method has been worked out by 
which the sprit will swing down of its own accord, as it nears 
the deck, and stow directly in its manger. Thus the sail 
will be kept quite free from the deck and considerable time 
will be saved. 

The outhaul lashing is key-hanked to the clew board and 
is cast off by a half turn of the pin, which cannot fall out and 
be lost. At the jaw end of the sprit, a pin goes through a 
large sail eye in the miter, while the luff is bent to link slides 


by pigtail hanks from which it is quickly cast off, but only 
when the sail is down. 


DOWN WIND. On long runs down wind, the rig is well suited 
for tacking to leeward. For not only is the mizzen staysail 
effective in its weather position on the Bear Trap, but the 
forestaysail seems to have its wind better cleared, due to the 


narrowing foot of the main trysail. With the wind even 
(Continued on page 81) 
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gering the intermediate and 
lower shrouds, which have an 
equal drift of about six feet, 


The successive reductions of canvas 
made in shortening sail. The height of 
the C.E. above the water plane varies 
from 21.85’ with whole sail to 14.16’ 
under mizzen staysail alone 
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GREAT LAKES OF THE SOUTH 


A Series of Ten Lakes, Created in the Tennessee Valley, Open 


up the Field of Pleasure Boating to the Residents of Seven States 


By PAUL SEVERANCE 


HE newly created Dixie Circuit will hold its 
second annual southeastern division cham- 
pionship regatta on the recently impounded 
Chickamauga Lake, eight miles above 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. The program, 

——— duly authorized as a qualifying event for 
the Nationals, is scheduled for September Ist. It will be the 
high spot of a three-day celebration by which some 200 
communities in the seven-state Tennessee Valley area will 
dedicate the establishment of a chain of ten lakes above the 
TVA power dams on the Tennessee River. These lakes and 
their connecting rivers will provide a new nine-foot year 
around channel from Paducah, where the Tennessee empties 
into the Ohio, 650 miles upstream to Knoxville. 

The regatta will include events for Classes A, B, C and F 
outboard hydroplanes and Class C service outboard run- 
abouts and will bring racing home to this inland people as a 
new, exciting sport in which they can now take part. There 
will be trophies for sail and free-for-all inboard service 
races. The rules of the National Outboard Association will 
apply in all outboard classes. C. D. Davis, of Chattanooga, 
and Claude Fox, commodore of the Knoxville Boat Club, 
have been appointed to judge the events. 


The regatta is expected to draw fully 150 boats in all 
classes. The popularity of outboard racing is increasing 
rapidly throughout the Valley and there are already some 
forty-odd owners of racing hydroplanes on the several lakes. 
As an example of public interest, last summer an outboard 
regatta was held in the little town of Guntersville, down- 
stream from Chattanooga. The event drew more than 
60,000 spectators from three states. 

The plan for a celebration to mark the formal opening of 
this chain of lakes has grown from a modest program, with 
each lake staging its own little event, to a valley-wide 
spectacle. The nine yacht clubs of the area, which have 
been given full charge of the water program features, are 
planning, besides the races, an illuminated night parade of 
water floats and decorated motor boats, the procession mov- 
ing through a series of varied colored floodlights while sea- 
planes soar overhead and an aerial battle in fireworks is set 
off from the crest of historic Lookout Mountain which 
towers in the background of Chickamauga Lake. 

Each yacht and boat club throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, the Texas intercoastal, Gulf ports, and the lake 
areas in the northern reaches of the Mississippi is being 
urged to send a delegation and at least one yacht to attend 


Norris Lake, the first of the ten lakes above the TVA dams to be impounded, boasts a large fleet of sail and power craft 
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On Norris Lake alone, the first to be impounded, there 
are nearly 2000 pleasure craft. It is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that this new market offers perhaps the greatest 
concentrated outlet for pleasure craft in America today. 
Every man is a prospect. And there will be ten lakes — 
fifteen, in all, when you count the tributaries that are also 
being dammed. 

Other recreational activities will, of course, follow upon 
the development of these vast waterways. There is hunting. 
A large part of Wheeler Lake and its adjacent shores have 
been set aside as a game preserve. Aquatic foods to tempt 
migratory fowl are being cultivated and hillsides are being 
planted with growths attractive to small game. And — 
fish? At the mouth of the Elk, where it enters the Tennessee, 

the largest hatchery in 
the world is producing 
fingerlings by the million 
and the lakes are being 
stocked with game fish. 
Six motor boat clubs 
have been formed and are 
planning the erection of 
lakeside or floating club- 
(Continued on page 64) 


Top, motor yachts waiting their turn at the 
lock entrance on Chickamauga Lake. 
The series of lakes stretches as far up the 
Tennessee River as Knoxville. Left, the 
1939 Labor Day regatta on Noiiis Lake 
attracted contestants from half a dozen 
states. The course was a few hundred 
yards above the dam. Below, this floating 
pier, near Norris Dam, operated by the 
TVA, provides berths for a number of 
the lake fleet. Other piers, privately 
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a operated, are located at strategic points 
Courtesy TVA 


the Tennessee Valley celebration. A welcoming flotilla from 
Chickamauga will greet the visiting yachtsmen at Paducah 
as they enter the Tennessee. Thence the fleet will proceed 
upstream through six lakes to Chattanooga. There, as they 
emerge from the locks at Chickamauga Dam, they will 
again be greeted by the assembled fleets from the upstream 
chain of lakes. 

All this for an inland region, where a landlubber popula- 
tion is just learning the difference between port and star- 
board, has the thrill of novelty. The Tennessee Valley has 
long enjoyed a reputation as one of the most beautiful 
regions in the Eastern States. It has a rich historic back- 
ground that attracts a constant army of tourists but there 
have been no lakes of sufficient size for recreational develop- 
ment. The Tennessee River was a pleasant enough winding, 
ruddy stream, picturesque in its amber coloring but shallow 
in long stretches. Then along came TVA. At first, little 
attention was given such frivolous matters as recreation. 
Sober talk of dams, cheap electric power, flood control, 
commercial navigation and soil erosion held the attention. 

But, above the towering shoulders of the dams, huge 
lakes were impounded, spreading their waters above miles 
of former farm lands, engulfing villages, pushing inlets into 
sheltered coves. A new world was formed. And with it came 
the sudden realization that a grand new form of sport that 
all might enjoy had been brought to the very doorsteps of 
an inland people. Communities adjacent to this great net- 
work of lakes became water conscious almost overnight. 

Courtesy TVA 
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Frank B. Whiting, ot Neenah, 
Wis., has just taken delivery 
of this Gar Wood Special 
1940 twin screw Overniter, 
24' 6” long. She is a 45-miler, 


with cruising accommodations. 
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“Orca,” a 32’ sport fishing cruiser, was built for 
Frank Kellogg, of Saltspring Island, B. C., by the 
Grandy Boat Co., of Seattle. She was designed by 
Edwin Monk. Driven by an 80 hp. Buda gasoline 
engine, she travels at a steady 14-knot pace. 


“Aquila,” a 62-footer designed by Frederick C. 
Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, and built by 
Hubert S. Johnson, of Bay Head, N. J., for Phile- 
mon Dickinson, of Philadelphia. Two 6-cylinder 
Gray Diesels which develop 165 horse power 
each drive her through reduction gears. 


Here’s the latest in tenders, Commodore W. J. 
Strawbridge’s 40’ “Escort,” designed for him by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built by Henry B. 
Nevins, Inc. The Commodore will use her to follow 
cruises and races of the Northeast Harbor fleet, 
of Mount Desert, Maine, and for day’s runs. She 
made 21.7 miles per hour on her trial trip. 


ee 
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NEWS IN BOATS 


Left, ‘Maggie Fury,” an Off Soundings Cruiser owned 
by Carl A. Moses, of Providence, R. |. She was designed 
by John G. Alden and built by Goudy & Stevens, of 
East Boothbay, Maine. Below is ‘‘Welykit,” a 1940 
Richardson Cruisabout, 33’, owned by C. W. Rowley, 
of Hartford, Conn. Her engine is a 6-91 Gray. 





Rosenfeld 














Ehrich Studios 
Below is “‘Lilray,” ‘a Matthews “50” which hails from Waukegan, Ill. 
Her owner is R. M. Ranson, of that city. A pair of Kermath Sea Farer 
special engines, which develop 200 horse power each, give ‘‘Lilray” a 
maximum speed of 21% miles per hour at 2400 revolutions per minute. 





“Whistler” was designed for his own use by Geerd 
M. Hendel, of Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and 
built by Rice Brothers, of East Boothbay. She is 
26’ 2" in length over all, 7’ 7’’ beam and 4’ 6” 
draft, and is built of aluminum alloy except for a 
wooden fin keel. A 7-18 horse power Red Wing 
engine furnishes auxiliary power. 
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THE YAWL 
“ROse 


This attractive yawl was designed by John G. Alden 
for G. Peabody Gardner, of Brookline, Mass., and 
built by the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, of Quincy. 
Her principal dimensions are: Length over all, 65’ 7”; 
length on the water line, 45’ 0’; beam, 14’ 10”; draft, 
8’ 6”. Her sail area is 1861 square feet. For auxiliary 
power, she carries a 3-cylinder Gray Diesel of 85 hp., 
driven through a 2:1 reduction gear. Her plans were 
published, in'the October, 1939, issue of ‘‘Yachting.” 
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Above is a view of the main cabin, looking 
forward into the galley through the open 
door. There are two berths outboard on the 
port side of the cabin and another berth to 
starboard, extension transoms supplying 
sleeping accommodations for two more. Be- 


low is the port after corner of the owner’s 
double stateroom aft. At the left is the yacht 
reeling off the knots in a good sailing breeze. 
Marblehead is the home port of the “Rose.” 





: Hartleyiand Arnold Photos 
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““Downeaster” is an auxiliary schooner, 67 feet in length over all 


THE CAPTAIN HAS NO ALIBI 


H. MORTON JONES 





O most people, there is nothing of the unusual 
in a train trip or an automobile trip, but a 
sea trip under sail in a comparatively small 
boat is unusual; and, because it is unusual, 
it is also unjustly considered hazardous. 

—— There is nothing of hair raising adventure in 
a a: sea, a moonlight night, a good landfall, a tight 
and sound ship manned by companionable, hardy friends 
and that is what ninety per cent of sailing amounts to. 
As to the other ten per cent, the narrator has many 
times been aground, missed stays, had canvas blown out 
of the bolt ropes, worried through drift ice, twice been 
dismasted — and every time the fault was his own. A plague 
on wild tales of loss of life, loss of ships, loss of spars and 
canvas — laying the fault to the weather, fog or the state of 
affairs in the Far East! Not that the risks of the sea or the 
powers of nature should be underrated. To do so is to court 
disaster, but these are the dangers that must be guarded 
against ‘and the Master must do the providing; he has no 
alibi. 

Downeaster is a 67-foot auxiliary schooner of 9 feet draft 
and 1514 feet beam. Her tonnage is 24 tons net and 30 tons 
gross. She carries 2400 feet of canvas in four lower sails, is 
flush decked, clipper-bowed and has a small cockpit. She 
saw war service during 1917-18 when she was armed and 
commissioned for patrol duty off the Virginia Capes. At 
that time, she carried a crew of 13 men, one of whom was a 
radio operator. 

In the summer of 1937, Downeaster sailed from Youngs- 
town, New York, at the mouth of the Niagara River, over 
Lake Ontario and through the St. Lawrence River to Mon- 
treal. From Montreal, we sailed to Quebec and then around 


the Gaspé Peninsula into the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
around Prince Edward Isle, thence across George’s Bay, 
through the Gut of Canso and down the Atlantic seaboard to 
Cape Cod and Boston, a distance of 2200 miles in thirty days. 

The cruise, as a cruise, was a success; those who survived 
arrived in better health than they enjoyed at the start. We 
had a normal, healthful cruise with everyone fully satisfied. 
There was no mutiny, famine, sinking, stranding or unusual 
difficulties except of the Master’s making, and of these I 
sing. 

The men who man the ship make or break any cruise or 
passage. The crew is more important than the ship herself, 
the weather or even the food. If the men are not cor panion- 
able, cheerful, each doing his part, no cruise can be a success. 
But the 1937 cruise of Downeaster was an outstanding 
success. 

The original crew that sailed out of the mouth of the 
Niagara River, on July 10th, consisted of Doug, the Mate; 
Pete, an Eagle Scout artist, as engineer; the Bosun, a brawny 
university football man; ‘‘Stormy,” a small boat sailor; 
John, a young sailor; and the ‘‘ Doctor,” a colored cook. 
All of the crew were Corinthians except the cook and all 
except the engineer and the cook were young men of college 
age. 

Just out of Charlotte, we took a real northeast blow, a 
dead head wind with a mean short sea right on the bow, ‘all 
one night while beating across Lake Ontario from Charlotte, 
the port of Rochester, to Cape Vincent. There was a good 
deal of pitch and toss that black July night. The rain came 
down in bucketfuls with a fresh northeaster. 

John was a young yachtsman from Buffalo, strange to the 
ship and a stranger to all of us. Poor John suffered a bad 
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The Skipper studies the chart as ‘‘Downeaster” jogs along before the wind 


case of mal de mer, complicated by sudden homesickness, so, 
at Cape Vincent, N. Y., he caught a bus for Watertown and 
Buffalo. A nice young amateur, John, but unfortunately 
not strong enough for such a cruise. The captain was at 
fault; he should have known better than to have picked him. 
John wore his hair too long and lacked those brassbound 
innards highly desirable in a sailor — but the Captain has 
no alibi! 

Gilbert was a French Canadian from Isle of Orleans. He 
came aboard at Montreal in response to inquiries at the 
Seaman’s Institute. From Montreal on around the Gaspé 
Peninsula, everyone spoke French so we added a second paid 
hand. Gilbert spoke French all right but, for a little fellow, 
he spoke too much. After he offended the Harbor Master at 
Quebec about a matter of water, we kept him aboard. Out- 
side of a little grumbling now and then, Gilbert gave no 
trouble until he arrived at Boston, when he left his clothes, 
jumped ship and took the Captain in for a $1000 fine. No 
alibis for the Captain! He should have anchored at Quaran- 
tine and refused everyone shore leave. If he didn’t know that 
Gilbert had been deported twice before or had served ‘‘Up 
the River” and in the Tombs — well, no alibis, Captain; 
the Captain should have known! 

“Stormy?’ was a nice young man, a small boat sailor. 
Neat as a pin was “‘Stormy.”’ After a week or two on the 
Atlantic with head winds, fog and dampness (the last three 
days of which he stood no watch but got up regularly enough 
for meals), “Stormy” went ashore at Negro Cove and 
walked ten miles for the railroad and home. When the 
Skipper asked: “‘Do you think you can walk that far?” the 
““Doctor,” from his galley, quickly announced: “‘Sure he can, 
he’s been resting up for three whole days.”’ And “Stormy” 
went home. No alibi, Captain, your fault here! 

The cook, commonly called the “‘ Doctor,” was a eat: 
strong colored man; he never complained and never worried. 
He never was sick and always prepared three hot meals each 
day, regardless of conditions. Only two things ever worried 
the ‘ Doctor:” keeping up his correspondence and maintain- 
ing a constant state of wonderment as to where he was. 
He managed to keep a good log of his travels by the simple 
system of collecting post cards; not a few picture post cards 
but half a shoe box of them. “And,” said the ‘‘ Doctor,” 
“‘when the long winter comes, and I am home again, I will 


get them out and look at a map and find out all about it. 
It’s just like the dining car service on the railroad. You 
look out of the window and see a lot of chimneys and fac- 
tories and that is Rochester; next morning you look again 
and see the same things and that is Pittsburgh.”’ The ‘‘ Doc- 
tor” liked to look at land and, whenever any was in sight, 
which didn’t happen the latter part of the cruise, we would 
call him on deck for his never failing comment: ‘‘ Land sure 
looks nice.”’ 

Next to food and water, warm and dry clothing is perhaps 
most important. Not only health but comfort depend on it. 
The Mate had us all stopped in this respect. He carried heavy 
woolen underclothes and, at Halifax, bought a fisherman’s 
oilskin outfit and boots that were the envy of everyone 
during the ensuing cold, wet, foggy days and nights. Pete, 
our original engineer, was equipped with a zipper contraption 
that kept a shower out but in really bad weather got wet 
through and stayed wet. North had a patent department 
store teddy bear suit that fitted so close that, when and if 
he got into it, he could not bend over. The Bosun had a suit 
of oilskins (pants and jacket) but the stuff was too light for 
heavy duty. Gilbert had no oilskins and fell heir to a bear- 
skin coat that completely covered him except his head until 
he looked like a startled turtle. Murray, the fisherman from 
Negro Cove, was completely equipped and was comfortable, 
and looked it. ‘‘Stormy”’ brought a silk dressing gown but 
no oilskins. The cook had his coal fire and thought the 
weather at 48° plenty warm —and it was, below. The 
Skipper should have called attention to the nearness of the 
Magdalens and the North Atlantic to Labrador and ice- 
bergs. While we actually saw no icebergs, we felt them 
several times. Next time, the Skipper will see to the Arctic 
equipment. 

Well, now we are aground, not hard and fast but in deep 
mud, not on a rockbound coast with heavy seas but in a 
peaceful canal above Montreal. Quietly we moved along 
down the long level below Cornwall on a hot, still day. It 
was a wide canal and, to all appearances, a deep canal. 
Around the bend ahead a Quebec pulpwood steamer hove 
in sight. Two sharp blasts indicated that she would move to 
port toward the outer bank and should have warned the 
Downeaster of danger in the middle of the canal. When the 
steamer blew twice and not the expected once, the Captain 
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- turned out, looked around for non-existent buoys, bush 
marks or beacons and gently slid the ship into a soft, un- 
marked mud bank right in the middle of the big ditch. Oh, 
yes, the Captain himself put her on all right! 

The steamer pilot was most considerate and immediately 
changed to dead slow. In French, with appropriate gestures 
which we fortunately understood (that is, the gestures, not 
the French), he informed us that he would go ahead full 
speed, thereby throwing a swell to get us off. His efforts were 
a distinct failure and the steamer went grandly on its way. 

There we were, deep in the mud in the middle of the canal. 
The hand lead showed clearly that the steamer pilot knew 
the best water all right and, after launching the dinghy, 
the small kedge anchor was carried out. It came right back 
in under urging of the capstan. No greater success was real- 
ized by carrying out the heavy anchor. The bank was two 
hundred feet away and as devoid of trees as the Sahara. 
There was, however, a telephone or telegraph pole on the 
bank at just about the right spot. There is a penalty against 
the master who obstructs navigation by making fast a line 
across a navigable canal; not only is it illegal, but it is 
dangerous. 

After taking a quick look around to see that we were un- 
observed, the Mate and Bosun ran a line out and made it 
fast to the pole. Once more it was all hands to the capstan 
and full speed ahead on the engine. Little by little, we came 
off into deep water or, at least, water deep enough for our 
nine-foot draft. 

Later, alongside the dock above Lock 2, at Montreal, with 
the Captain feeling quite complacent, we were hailed by a 


* 
























Right, Murray, a Scotch fisherman we 
shipped along the way, came aboard 
completely equipped and was com- 
fortable throughout the cruise. Below, the 
“Doctor” liked to look at the land. He 
was never sick and served three hot meals 
a day, regardless of conditions. Lower 
right, the rugged coast of St. Bonaventure 
Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
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most official-looking individual who called the ship by name. 
He stated that he was a canal official and understood that 
we had had some trouble. Without even waiting for any 
aecusation about the telegraph pole, the Captain, knowing 
he had no alibi, acknowledged the fault and was generously 
excused. One thing was puzzling: How did the canal author- 
ities come to be in possession of all the details of our mishap 
so promptly? The official explained that he had watched the 
entire proceedings from the opposite bank in his car and had 
just waited to see which would move first, the pole or the 
ship. Luck was with us; we moved. 

On down the great river, below Montreal, we came to 
anchor off the little village of Champlain on a Sunday eve- 
ning. The anchorage is not sheltered but the holding ground 
is excellent. The men of Champlain are, for the most part, 
river pilots and captains, with a few farmers. Most of the 
crew went ashore but soon returned. The entire town was 
French and far too quiet for so lively a bunch. Later, three 
young villagers, who had been to school at Montreal, rowed 
out and, in broken English, told us all the local gossip. 
Soon after our visitors left, the sea quieted down, the full 
moon shone in all its splendor and, despite the chill of the 
northern summer air, the crew all sat about the deck and 
sang, accompanied by ‘‘Stormy” and his mouth organ. After 
an old tune or two, we were surprised to hear a response from 
the pier ashore. The next hour was spent in a sort of long 
distance singing match. The singing on shore included many 
girls’ voices in melodious but unintelligible French; the crew 
responded in the harsher and hardier English. Finally, we 
found one tune that the shore people and the “‘ Downeasters”’ 
both knew: the old song of the coureurs de bois, 
“‘ Jolie Alouetie.”” The blending of the voices 
across the water established an accord with 
our friends whom we never saw but only héard. 
Champlain must be pleasanter to live in than 
first we thought. 

After lying overnight in Murray Bay, we 
passed Green Island and came into Rimouski 
Roadstead about ten o’clock the next night 
with a fair wind. Rimouski, Quebec, lies about 
three miles from the anchorage so, instead of 
rowing ashore and tramping away to town in 
the hope of mail, we kept an all night anchor 
watch and were off again at daybreak for 
Metane, Quebec; on the Gaspé Peninsula. 

The little village of Gaspé, on Gaspé Bay in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is not only a quaint 
fishing village with a pretty and snug harbor 
but also a summer resort. Here we lay quietly 
(Continued on page 72) 
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YACHTING 





UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONCBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


shipmate the other day, ‘‘and all of them are wrong.”’ 

When he asked for particulars I mentioned (1) the 
round turn in the head of the sail, noticed after it has been 
hoisted two-blocks; (2) the transposed hanks; (3) the clew 
that drops into the water before the sheets are bent on; (4) 
the fouled sheets, etc., etc. I interrupted myself to go out to 
the end of the bowsprit to set the balloon jib for the first 
time this season. When I had bent it on and hoisted away, I 
discovered an entirely new blunder. I had inadvertently 
hanked the balloon jib to the working jibstay. The only con- 
solation of this depressing occurrence is that it bolsters my 
amateur standing while giving me another excuse for men- 
tioning professionalism in ocean racing. 


| KNOW twenty ways of setting a jib,” I remarked to a 


The circular letter on this subject which Commodore J. B. 
Lord has sent to members of the Cruising Club has elicited 
great interest. The nub of the letter is this: ‘‘ During the past 
three or four years the conviction has grown that ‘profes- 
sionalism’ and ‘semi-professionalism’ are creeping into our 
races, especially in the manner in which crews therefor are 
secured. . . . The Club voices its unqualified disapproval of 
all forms of unfair competition, the most obvious of which is 
the skippering, navigating and recruiting of crews, directly 
or indirectly, because of business reasons. . . . These evils 
must be corrected.” You have heard the charge and you will 
excuse it, please, if I remark that the difference between a 
professional and a semi-professional is largely capitalization. 
The ‘‘pro” takes care of the brightwork; the ‘‘semi-pro” 
does the Bright Work. An amateur can do both if he isn’t 
too lazy. 


Far be it from me to dismiss such a serious subject with 
a feeble jest. A friend of mine, who has been often under the 
suspicion of professionalism, has sent me a list of names as 
long as your arm, asking me where ocean racing would be 
without the contributions of these men. They include Charles 
E. Nicholson, foremost British designer; John G. Alden, 
whose fisherman type of schooner started the ball rolling in 
1923; Olin and Rod Stephens, whose feat in Dorade gave 
the sport its greatest publicity; Herbert L. Stone, the editor 
of this magazine, ocean racing’s staunchest backer; Sherman 
Hoyt, Linton Rigg, Gordon Raymond, Bob Garland, and a 
score of others who have designed or sold boats as a vocation 
and sailed them (but not necessarily the same boats) su- 
perlatively well as an avocation. These men, some of whom 


the Commodore must have had in mind when he penned his 
encyclical, have been an example of fair play and hard work 
to hundreds of newcomers to the sport. If they are to be 
excommunicated ocean racing will suffer. 


On the other hand, the growing conviction that it is im- 
possible to win against certain boats sailed by certain 
individuals is definitely detrimental to the sport. If first, 
second and third places are to be divided among Whosthis, 
Whatsthis, and Howsthis in every race they enter, owners of 
other boats are bound to resume cruising. It strikes me that 
with only seventeen starters in the Cruising Club’s 450-mile 
ocean race that’s exactly what the other owners did. 


I wasn’t in that race (feeling a bit touchy on this question 
of semi-professionalism and so dividing my time between 
cruising in the Chesapeake and:a family wedding in Ken- 
tucky) but from all accounts it was rough stuff. Having a 
son who was in the race, I wired him at Gloucester to send 
me the dope, and so gave rise to the canard that I had 
adopted a new technique — the boy to do the leg work and I 
to sit ashore with a mint julep and write as if I had been 
there myself. But this is the only mention I’ll make of the 
race — except to add that I’m not sorry I wasn’t out there 
slogging into it in the old familiar way. 


It must have been a quarter of a century ago that Charles 
F. Chapman, writing an editorial in his magazine Motor 
Boating, captioned it “Slow Down Before You’re Slowed 


_ Down.” Probably he has written others on the same subject 


of voluntary vs. compulsory repression of speeders, but that’s 
the one I particularly remember. It couldn’t have been less 
effective if I’d written it myself, because I see that Congress 
has at last enacted that: “‘ No person shall operate any motor 
boat in a reckless or negligent manner so as to endanger the 
life, limb, or property of any person” and provides a pen- 
alty up to $2,000 and a year in prison for violators. Aggrieved 
persons whose dinners have been upset by harbor hurtlers 
may now spend their pennies on other things than potatoes, 
tomatoes, eggs and shotgun shells. Uncle Sam is going after 
the anchorage anarchists. 


The Argus-eyed readers of this magazine have hit upon a 
typographical error that occurred in a newspaper article of 
Bill Taylor’s wherein he was required to refer to a ‘‘ten- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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BUBBLE SEXTANTS AND POLARIS PROBLEMS 





The bubble sextant in use 


tants or octants, taking star sights without the use of a 
visible horizon is so simple that it is something of a sur- 
prise to find YAacHTING * questioning the story of the man 
who took a sight at midnight. Apparently, there is a general 
belief among most marine navigators that bubble instru- 
ments are comparatively unreliable and inaccurate. It may 
therefore be of some interest to compare them with the 
standard horizon sextant and to show data for a number of 
sights taken with a bubble octant under ordinary conditions. 
In the best types of bubble instruments, provision is made 
for using either a bubble to provide an artificial horizon 
level, or the natural sea horizon. In using the bubble, the 
image of the star, planet, sun or moon is brought alongside 
a bubble in the field of the instrument by adjustment of a 
prism which brings the image into the same field. An im- 
portant feature of the best instruments is the fact that they 
do not have to be held exactly level or perfectly steady. As 
the instrument moves slightly during the observation, the 
bubble and the observed image move in the same direction, 
so it is possible to continue to bring them into coincidence 
when the instrument is unsteady. 
The advantages of using a good bubble instrument are 
as follows: 


Te THOSE familiar with the use of modern bubble sex- 


1. Observations may be taken at any time without regard 
to the presence of a visible horizon. Therefore, on a clear 
night, there are literally dozens of celestial bodies which can 
be used for navigation. Some of these will always be in a 
favorable position for longitude or latitude sights. This 
means that position can be checked at any time during the 
night and by almost any desired number of sights. The error 
can be decreased merely by increasing the number of sights 
or, better, by a choice of the most favorably placed celestial 
bodies. There are also frequent occasions in daylight when 
the natural horizon is too poorly defined to permit accurate 
observations but when the bubble instrument will give ac- 
curate results. A fairly common case is that of a ground haze 
through which the sun’s disc is defined although the horizon 
is blotted out. 


2. Since, with the bubble octant or sextant, we are no 
longer dependent on a visible horizon, sights may be taken 


* See ‘‘ Yachting,” March, 1939, page 32; May, 1939, page 32. 


By 


ARTHUR W. BULL 


anywhere; at sea or on land, or with a shortened horizon as 
on a small body of water. This makes the instrument ideal 
for practice and instruction since the pupil can take as many 
sights as he likes without going out of sight of land. 


3. The corrections for dip (height of eye) are, of course, 
eliminated. Corrections for parallax and refraction are still 
necessary as shown in Nautical Almanac Tables E and F, 
pages 298 and 299 (1940). Corrections for semidiameter are 
unnecessary since the image is brought alongside the center 
of the bubble instead of using a lower or upper limb contact. 


4. The bubble helps the observer to keep the instrument 
level in all directions, thus avoiding a side tilting error sonie- 
times made with horizon sextants. 


While these advantages are of value, the most important 
question is whether the observed altitudes are sufficiently 
accurate. To check this point, we can compare alternate 
sights taken with a good sextant, using the sea horizon, and 
the bubble octant, using the bubble. Both sets of values 
can then be reduced to corrected altitudes and plotted 
against time as shown in the example for Jupiter on October 
7th, 1939, in Figure 1. Readings with the sea horizon are 
shown as dots while the bubble readings are crosses. The 
values are in good agreement and a single line can be drawn 
for both sets of values. The last horizon reading and the 
middle bubble reading are two and three minutes, respec- 
tively, from the average line but are on opposite sides and 
therefore have about equal chance for error. 

While this illustration shows excellent agreement, it was 
taken under very good conditions. In a seaway in a small 
boat, the bubble instrument seems more difficult to use than 
the horizon instrument and more values are required for a 
good average. Most discussions of the use of sextants touch 
lightly, if at all, on the difficulties of using the instrument in 
a small boat, perhaps because small boat owners are not 
expected to do celestial navigation. In a 30-footer which is 
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FIG.IT RELATION OF POLARIS ALTITUDE TO LATITUDE IF 
POLARIS WERE AT CELESTIAL POLE. 


APPARENT POLARIS ORBIT 


P= CELESTIAL POLE WHERE EARTHS 
NORTH POLE IF EXTENDED WOULD 
INTERCEPT THE SKY. 


ABCDEF= APPARENT PATH OF POLARIS 
DUE TO EARTHS DAILY ROTATION. 
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H — OBSERVERS HORIZON 


FIG. EFFECT OF APPARENT ROTATION OF POLARIS 


TABLE I 


Observed Latitude or Longitude * Error in 


Body Observed True Minutes 
Sun 82° 53.3’ 82° 54.3’ 1.0 
Polaris 42° 23 .3’ 42° 23.6’ 3 
Polaris 42° 16.5’ 42° 23.6’ ie 
Polaris 42° 20.0’ 42° 23.6’ 3.6 
Sun 82° 58.5’ 82° 54.3’ 4.2 
Sun 42° 18.0’ 42° 23.6’ 5.6 
Polaris 45° 22.0’ 45° 16.0’ 6.0 
Polaris ; 45° 20’ 45° 20.3’ 3 
Polaris 45° 16’ 45° 14.7’ 1.3 
Polaris 44° 11’ 44° 11.2’ 2 
Polaris 42° 20’ 42° 22’ 2.0 
Sun 82° 53.8’ 82° 54.2’ 4 
Moon 82° 59’ 82° 54.2’ 4.8 
Mars 42° 21-1’ 42° 22.8’ 1.7 
Jupiter 82° 44.5’ 82° 54.2’ 9.7 
Arcturus 82° 48.5’ 82° 54.2’ 5.7 
Jupiter 82° 57.8’ 82° 54.3’ 3.5 
Moon 82° 50.8’ 82° 54.3’ 3.5 
Alkaid 82° 53’ 82° 54.3’ 1.3 
Jupiter 82° 46.3’ 82° 54.3’ 8.0 
Sun 42°: 22 2’ 42° 23.6’ 1.4 
Sun 82° 57.8’ 82° 54.3’ 3.5 
Sun 76° 30.5’ 76° 31.0’ 5 
Jupiter 83° 22.0’ 83° 18.5’ 3.5 


* Values higher than 46° are longitudes; lower than 
46°, latitudes. 

Of the twenty-four sights, thirteen were worked for 
longitude and eleven for latitude. The average error is 
3.8 minutes for longitude and 2.7 minutes for latitude. 
When the longitude are is converted into miles, the 
average error is practically the same in both cases. 


YACHTING. 


yawing, pitching and rolling more or less simultaneously, it takes patience 
and care to get a good series of. altitudes. 

When the navigator is asked how closely he can determine his position 
by celestial navigation, his answer, like the owner’s estimate of sailing 
speed, is likely to be on the optimistic side. In submitting the results 
shown in Table I, of twenty-four positions obtained with a bubble oc- 
tant during the past summer, the writer appreciates that they are poorer 
than the claims of many navigators. In every case, the true position was 
known so the error can be calculated as shown in the last column. A good 
21-jewel watch was used as a chronometer. The daily rate was four sec- 
onds and it was checked daily against Arlington radio time. The twenty- 
four positions include all values taken where position was accurately 
known. No sights have been omitted because they gave positions more in 
error than those shown. In a number of the sights showing large errors, 
only single sights were taken. In the others, four or five sights were 
averaged. 

Seven different celestial bodies have been used for the positions and 
eight of the latitudes are from Polaris sights. This will probably cause 
some raising of eyebrows among the daylight navigators because condi- 
tions permitting good Polaris latitudes with a sea horizon are distinctly 
rare. However, with the bubble octant, the problem is simple and Polaris 
altitudes become the easiest means of fixing latitude position. The second 
part of this discussion deals with Polaris latitudes in terms meant for the 
beginner in navigation to explain the source and usefulness of the chart 
shown in Figure IV. With a chart of this type it is possible to determine 
latitude from a Polaris altitude in about one minute without reference to 
a nautical almanac and with only simple mental arithmetic. 


Polaris Latitudes and the Polaris Chart (Figure IV) 


When the Lord made the universe, he sprinkled the heavens with an 
abundance of stars and one of these is now so close to the spot directly 
above the north pole that we call it the North Star or Polaris. If it were 
exactly above the pole, it would provide an extremely simple and easy 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Fig. IV. Chart for converting Polaris altitudes to latitude 
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Bill Fromhagen 
Planked with plywood, sides and bottom are smooth and without seams 


San Francisco Bay, seems to us to fill the bill for anyone 
desiring a small inexpensive boat that can withstand 
some real weather and is, at the same time, fast and smart in 
appearance. She was designed by Ernest Nunes, of Sausalito, 
‘California. The Mercury’s principal dimensions are 18’ by 
12’ by 5’ 4” by 3’. Making their first appearance in late July 
of last year, these boats have proved popular. In addition to 
many which joined the West Coast fleet during the winter, 
one has been sold to South America, four to Monterey, and 
two to the California lakes region. To date, there are forty 
Mercurys, including those sailing and under construction. 
To meet price restrictions, the designer has used plywood 


T= MERCURY, designed to meet the requirements of 


construction for deck frames and planking which, besides ° 


being inexpensive, produces a sturdy and extremely light 
hull. Paramount in keeping the price down is the fact that 
construction kits are available with which an inexperienced 
amateur could build his boat at a substantial saving. 

A wholesome hull, wide decks, a modern inboard rig 
which is not excessive, and strong construction throughout 
all insure safety. Furthermore, the lightweight construction 
— 67 per cent of the total displacement is concentrated in 
the keel — gives great stability in a breeze. 

On the side of comfort, the generous freeboard is note- 
worthy, insuring a dry boat for her size and type. A small 
cuddy forward affords shelter from spray and wind, but is 
kept low enough to prevent any sacrifice of appearance or 
speed. The boom, set high above the deck, should be out of 
the way when tacking — an all too infrequent condition on 
many small boats. The cockpit is deep and adequate in size 
for racing, but the desire for wide decks and a correspond- 
ingly more seaworthy boat prevented a really large one. The 
boat seems to be designed as a comfortable racer, not a slow, 
roomy day sailer, and consequently there is not the seating 
space one would expect in the latter type. 

Obviously, many of the features which make her sea- 
worthy also contribute to the boat’s speed. The light hull 
with the heavy keel makes her especially fast to windward in 
heavy going. Sharp sections forward, combined with a long 
run aft, produce a fast hull. She slices nicely through a 
lumpy sea and points well. She has been described as 
handling ‘‘like a baby Six-Metre,”’ good enough for any 
man if only half true. The sail plan bears out the resemblance 
to a ‘Six’? — high narrow main, genoa jib, and a good sized 
parachute spinnaker. Her sail area, totalling 156 square feet 
in main and jib, makes her lively in light air but is in no way 





MERCURY — 
A SMALL RACER 


excessive, and she is at her best in a fresh breeze. 
The use of an entirely inboard rig with a permanent 
backstay is in line with accepted modern practice, 
contributing both to ease of handling and speed. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the boat is her 
appearance. To keep the price down, it was necessary 
to use a V-bottom hull rather than the slightly 
preferable but more expensive round bottom. Nunes 
has succeeded, however, in giving the appearance, 
and to some extent the advantages, of round bottom 
construction, by rounding off the chine. The use of 
plywood throughout makes the smoothest possible planking 
job. Since these boats are intended to be built largely by 
amateurs, a regularly planked hull would be sure to show her 
seams but, by using plywood, no seams exist anywhere on 
the topsides. Long ends prevent the boat from looking 
dumpy and should also prove highly efficient in the choppy 
waters for which the Mercury was originally designed. Also 
on the side of appearance, as well as efficiency, is the tall rig, 
the modern sail plan. Details such as mahogany coaming 
and trim add enough to the boat’s appearance to make up 
for the slight additional cost. 

All in all, she looks like a boat larger than her dimensions, 
and it is with surprise that we note the relative size of the 
persons shown in pictures of the boat under sail. She isa 
(Continued on page 84) 








F Pierce Sherry 
The boat looks longer than her dimensions indicate 
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: W. C. Sawyer 


Frank Paine’s ““Gypsy” won the Eastern Y.C. New London-Marblehead Race and did well on the club cruise. Right, ‘‘Firefly,” a Rhodes 


e 


33,” “Sachem” (1544), and ‘‘Win Blu” (1515) racing off Los Angeles. An unretouched photograph showing that the camera can lie 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


> “Gypsy” Captures Lambert Trophy 


Compared with some of its immediate pred- 
ecessors, this year’s 17l-mile annual New 
London to Marblehead Race, which started 
off Sarah’s Ledge on the morning of June 
22nd, was an easy, pleasant sail. There was 
neither fog nor thick weather and never were 
the contestants forced to shorten sail. 

Frank Paine’s Gypsy won the Gerard 
Barnes Lambert Trophy for the New London 
to Marblehead Race, following it up by 
defeating Blitzen boat for boat to capture the 
Cruising Rule honors in the Eastern’s annual 
regatta, July 4th. 

Sharing with Gypsy in the New London- 
Marblehead -Race triumph were Rear Com- 
modore Henry A. Morss, Jr.’s, Grenadier, 
which took the schooner prize in Class A, 
and James 8. Eyre’s little Neap Tide, a Week- 
Ender, which won in Class C for craft under 
30-foot rating. 

There was an eight- to ten-knot north- 
wester blowing when the craft were sent 
away from Sarah’s Ledge at 10:00 a.m. and 
this breeze carried the boats through The 
Race in good style and held on until the 
leaders were approaching Point Judith. Up 
to this point, Frank Paine kept Gypsy in the 
van of the squadron of 27 starters. 

However, passing Block Island, the racers 
picked up a moderate southwester; benefit- 
ting by the shift, Grenadier slipped out into 
the lead and remained there for several 
hours until well up in Vineyard Sound. Here 
Gypsy overhauled her and apparently was 
never headed again. 

Gypsy passed West Chop about 9:00 p.m., 


sped across Nantucket Sound to enter the 
Slue, and held on to the southwest breeze 
until she had passed the Pollock Rip Buoy 
prior to 2:00 a.m. All this time the fleet was 
reasonably well bunched. Besides Grenadier, 
Mariann, Variant, Huntress, Dorothy Q and 
Rampage II were close astern of the leader, 
with Avelinda, Freedom, Zodiac, Sally IT and 
Ayesha not far behind them, but between 
Handkerchief and Pollock Rip they began to 
spread out. 

This process continued as the race pro- 
gressed up the back side of Cape Cod, par- 
ticularly as the wind shortly came out from 
the west and the boats which hugged the 
beach made money on rivals that vainly held 
offshore. Shortly after Gypsy passed the 
Highlands, the breeze hauled into the north- 
west, dead on the nose for the last 45 miles 
across Massachusetts Bay. 

That made the contest definitely a big boat 
race and effectively ruined the hopes of any 
Class C entries. Gypsy passed Peaked Hill, 
well offshore, before 10:00 a.m. and from the 
time she picked up the northwester off Cape 
Cod Light until about 1:30 p.m. she held a 
good 10-12 knot breeze. Some of her rivals 
astern reported that they were encountering 
light head winds before noon. 

Holding generally to the northward on 
long port tack hitches, Gypsy was in sight of 
Marblehead before she ran into calms. Al- 
though the breeze held under the land along 
the North Shore in good strength, out in the 
bay it was light and for two or three hours 
Gypsy made little progress. Also, it was dis- 
tinctly worse further out in Massachusetts 
Bay or to the westward towards Boston. 


Finally picking up the shore breeze about 
four o’clock, the Paine sloop beat the last 
few miles to the finish and received the 
winner’s gun at 5:46:22 p.m. on Sunday, 
June 23rd. As even the shore breeze began to 
let go shortly thereafter, it soon became 
apparent that nothing less than a miracle 
would deprive Gypsy of the Lambert Trophy 
as many of her Class B rivals were still 20 
to 30 miles astern. It was an hour and 20 
minutes before the second boat, J. William 
Robson’s little New York ‘30” Variant, 
crossed the finish line some five minutes 
ahead of Grenadier, third boat in and winner 
of Class A for schooners and ketches. 
Variant’s performance was highly creditable. 

Astern of Grenadier came Mariann, an- 
other schooner which had been nip and tuck 
with the Morss boat until she made an 
unfortunate hitch to the westward a few 
miles from the finish which. put her more 
than two hours astern. Two hours later came 
Dorothy Q and Avelinda, but it was early 
Monday morning before any more craft 
struggled in. Meanwhile, Huntress, Freedom, 
Ayesha, Pirouette, Sally II, Essex VI, Benham 
and Blue Wing, along with the schooner 
Flying Fish, which broke the jaws of her gaff 
in Vineyard Sound, gave up the contest and 
most of them came into Marblehead under 
power. 

Before midnight, Gypsy was the certain 
winner of the Lambert Trophy for the best 
corrected time over the course. Although 
three Class A and six Class B craft gave up, 
every one of the nine little Class C starters 
stuck it out to finish. F. G. Towle’s Gosling, 
crossing the line at 3:04 a.m. Monday morn- 
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Rosenfeld 


Alvan T. Simonds’ 62’ ‘ Verlaine,” designed by Furnans Yacht Agency and 
built by Casey Boat Building Co. Her engine is an 8-cylinder Superior Diesel 


ing, was first of this class into Marblehead, 
but close on the heels of this New Bedford 
“35” were White Mist, at 3:26, and Neap 
Tide, at 3:29 a.m., both well within their 
allowance on Gosling, scratch boat in the 
class. Malabar IT, a real old-timer, was next 
and then came the Lambert Trophy de- 
fender, Dick Hill’s Lucky Star, fourth in her 
class on corrected time. 


Corrected 
Pos. Yacht Owner Class Time 
1 Gypsy, Frank C. Paine B 31:56:22 
2 Variant, J. William Robson B 32:01:53 
3 Grenadier, Henry A. Morss, et al. A 32:50:12 
4 Dorothy Q, Frank 8. Bissell B 35:10:03 
5 Mariann, Morris F. LaCroix A 35:29:07 
6 Neap Tide, Jame S. Eyre C 36:13:16 
7 Avelinda, Thomas D. Cabot B 36:32:30 
8 White Mist, G. W. Blunt-White Cc 36:57:09 
9 Gosling, F. G. Towle C 37:12:36 ° 
10 Lucky Star, R. O. H. Hill C 37:26:30 
11 Dawnell II, Harold M. Scott, Jr. Cc 37:50:04 
12 Zodiac, Homer P. Clark B 38:09:38 
13 Malabar II, P. Exton Guckes Cc 38:24:22 
14 Rampage, Arthur W. Page B 38:25:08 
15 Tadpole, Edmund §. Kelley, Jr. Cc 39:36:44 
16 Invader, Ransom P. Kelley C 40:28:46 
17 Owl, George A. Humphries B 41:46:51 
18 Marsu, D. P. Babbidge Cc 42:01:33 
19 Flying Fish, Francis M. Thurmon A 


LEONARD M. Fow.Le 
> Indian Harbor Y.C. Cruise 


With an average of 28 keen starters in the 
three-day competition, June 19th to 21st, 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club’s cruise was 
a decided success for an event held so early 
in the year. Three classes started in each 
day’s run, the Universal Rating Class, the 
Cruising Rule Classes for yachts over and 
under 35-feet rating. George Hubbard’s Aria 
was outstanding in the Universal Division 
and won the Todd Trophy, while Corwin and 
Muhlfeld’s Viking won the Metcalf Trophy 
for the best three-day average among the 
two cruising divisions. 

* On the first day, the fleet sailed from Indian 
Harbor to Port Jefferson, with a light south- 


southwest wind blowing. All day it remained 
as spotty and fluky as only the Sound can be 
until after the big boats had finished, at 
which time a fresh southerly blew the small 
boats home in short order. This made it a 
typical small boat day, most of the smaller 
boats saving their time over their larger 
competitors. Rowe Metcalf’s Sachem finished 
first but fell victim to the smaller boats. Aria, 
George Hubbard’s Herreshoff centerboard 
sloop, finished soon after the larger boats and 
won by almost a half hour in the Universal 
Rating Class. In the large Cruising Rule 
Class, Souvenir, the smallest boat in the divi- 
sion, as Aria was in hers, walked off with top 
honors. Viking won in Division 2. Some idea 
of the fluky conditions can be gained by the 
fact that George Townsend’s ketch rigged 
motor-sailer Cheerio Tree, designed for com- 
fort rather than speed, beat such well-known 
ocean racing machines as Actea, Good News 
and Mandoo II on corrected time. 

The next day, the run from Port Jefferson 
to Duck Island again favored the small boats, 
a dead run in light air for most of the course, 
and a fine breeze toward the end. The boats 
which stayed closest to the Long Island shore 
held the breeze throughout and were able to 
sail around those which had stood out into 
the middle of the Sound. It was in this way 
that Charette, Alex Morgan’s Ten-Metre, was 
able to sail around the larger boats, finishing 
first ahead of even George Lauder’s ‘‘M” 
boat Windward. Charette’s triumph, however, 
was short lived, for Aria, sailing the same 
course, romped home soon after, easily saved 
her time, and won her second straight victory. 
Viking scored for the second time in the small 
Cruising Rule Class, while Henry Sears sailed 
Actea home far ahead of Fritz Coudert’s 
Notus IT and the other starters in the larger 
division. 
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The last day’s run to New London was 
sailed in a strong wind, twenty knots and 
better at times — the very weather the larger 
boats had been wanting for a couple of days. 
This breeze, however, failed to stop Aria 
which tucked up her centerboard and made 
the most of the strong wind since it was a 
dead run most of the way. Aria, because of 
her shoal draft, was able to comb the beach, 
thus avoiding a head tide and getting a 
better breeze. Running like a rabbit, she 
won from Variant by almost twenty minutes, 
or better than a minute a mile. This victory 
gave Aria a perfect record in three starts, 
earned her the Todd Trophy for leading the 
Universal Rule Division, and made her the 
outstanding boat of the cruise. Bartram’s 
Gypsy won over Rothschild’s Avanti in the 
large Cruising Rule Division, while Biglow’s 
Tiny Teal led in the smaller division. Viking 
took her first beating in this class but came 
home second. This gave her the fine record 
of two firsts and a second and the best cor- 
rected time for the three runs among the two 
divisions of cruising boats, for which she was 
awarded the Metcalf Trophy. 
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Frederick Maxfield Hoyt 


> Frederick M. Hoyt 


In the passing of Frederick M. Hoyt on 
July 5th, of a heart attack induced by pneu- 
monia, American yachting has lost one of its 
best-known and beloved figures. For two 
generations ‘Freddie’ Hoyt, as he was 
known to sailors everywhere, has been promi- 
nent as a skilful helmsman, a successful 
yacht designer, a profession he took up first 
as an avocation, and an owner of yachts which 
he raced successfully. He was sixty-six years 
of age at his death. 

Born in Stamford, Connecticut, Fred Hoyt 
became interested in sailing at an early age 
and when twenty-five he joined the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club, in which organization he 
remained a member until his death, being 
one of that group of racing yachtsmen that 
made the club famous in the early years of 
this century. He owned and raced many 
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‘Cheerio Tree,”” George H. Townsend’s new 55’ Lathrop-powered motor-sailer, designed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by M. M. Davis & Son, took 
part in the Indian Harbor Y.C. Cruise. Right, ““Nanland,”’ built in 1925 as “ Acushla,” one of the Seawanhaka Schooners, won the Columbia Y.C. 
Chicago-Michigan City Race. She was sailed by her owner, Dr. S$. M. Crossland, and was wearing the colors of the Michigan City Y.C. 


yachts, among them the well-known Isolde, 
Syce, Norota and Amorita. In 1905, he was a 
member of the afterguard of Wilson Mar- 
shall’s schooner Atlantic when she won the 
race to England for the Kaiser’s Cup and set 
arecord that has never been broken under sail. 

Always interested in yacht design and being 
a graduate of Sheffield Scientific School, he 
joined William Gardner when that well- 
known naval architect was turning out some 
of the best-known American yachts, including 
the Vanitie, a contender for'the defense of the 
America’s Cup in 1914 and 1920. When Mr. 
Gardner retired, Mr. Hoyt practiced alone 
and turned out a number of well-known boats, 
among them several Six-Metre yachts that 
raced on the British-American Cup teams. 

Returning from England in the Titanic in 
1912, he was in that ill-fated liner when she 
struck an iceberg and sank with the loss of 
many lives. 

Freddie Hoyt will be missed in yachting 
circles. He was ever ready to help in anything 
that benefited the sport. He was rear com- 
modore of the Larchmont Yacht Club for 
many seasons. He was also a member of the 
New York Yacht Club, and at one time held 
membership in the Eastern, of Marblehead. 


> Loomis Wins Interscholastics 


Heading crews from fourteen preparatory 
schools in a three-day series sailed off 
Annapolis, June 25th to 27th, Loomis 
School won the Mallory Cup, emblem of the 
interscholastic sailing championship. Last 
year Loomis lost to St. Paul’s in a split second 
finish and by a bare 114-point margin, but 
this year it was Loomis in the number one 
spot, with Deerfield second and the rest far 
behind. 


Through the generosity of Captain Benson 
and Lieutenant Royall, the Naval Academy 
23-foot sloops were made available for the 
series — heavy, solid craft, admirably suited 
for such an event. 

With fourteen boats sailing in the three 
elimination races, Butler Whiting, Jr., skip- 
per for Loomis, and his crew, Donald 
Bachem and Courtland Ames, clearly showed 
their superiority by leading the field with a 
first, second and a third, thus marking them 
as the crew to beat in the finals. 

But, when the finals rolled around, Loomis 
held her stride and none of the other six 
schools which had survived the eliminations 
proved able to stop her. Whiting set the 
keynote of his school’s victory by getting the 
start in the first race of the finals, covering 
the fleet throughout and winning handily. 
In a second race, later called off, Deerfield 
won and Loomis placed third but, even if 
this contest had counted, the eventual out- 
come would have been the same. 

Loomis practically clinched the title in the 
second race. This, like all the others, was 
sailed outside the harbor in Chesapeake Bay 
itself, in a puffy 20-knot breeze. Whiting 
and two other skippers were over early at the 
start. This made an uphill fight for the 
eventual champions but it failed to stop 
them. The boats had no spinnakers, a fact 
which Loomis used to advantage in this 
race. All the other boats held too high for 
the mark on the second leg, a broad reach, 
while Loomis held true for it or a bit below. 
Consequently, as the fleet approached the 
mark, the other six boats had to square dead 
away to reach the turn and made slow time 
running without spinnakers. Meanwhile, 
Loomis was down to leeward, reaching for 
the mark at a better angle, and was able to 


pass all but St. Andrews. On the beat to the 
finish, the order remained unchanged but 
Loomis, by placing second, practically put 
the series on ice. 

In the last race, Loomis needed only a 
fourth to win, and got exactly that. Arthur 
Pounds, of Deerfield, by winning this final 
contest, finished one point behind Loomis, 
in the runner-up position. James Stark- 
weather and Bourne Upham completed the 
Deerfield crew. 


The summaries: 


School Points 
Loomis 17% 
Deerfield 16% 
Kent 11 
Tabor Academy 11 
St. Andrews 10144 
Belmont Hill 10 
Hotchkiss 9 


> Desmond Wins College Outboard Title 


In a two-day competition on Lake Seneca, 
Geneva, N. Y., June 30th and July 1st, Frank 
J. Desmond, Jr., Villanova freshman, walked 
off with the national intercollegiate high 
point championship. Winthrope Wickwire, of 
Andover, defeated Ted Arnstein, Hackley 
School, for the interscholastic crown. 

The racers on the first day were hampered 
by severe rain and wind squalls and a rough 
sea but this failed to stop Desmond from 
winning the Class A title in three straight 
heats. Ted Arnstein, of Hackley, won in 
Class A of the scholastic division, with Miss 
Jane Hallas, of Marcellus (N. Y.) Central 
High, in the runner-up position. 

The following day proved to be just as bad 
as far as the weather was concerned but in 
the intervals between cloudbursts the races 
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were run off. J. Roberts Chalmers, Jr., of 
Cornell, who had won the first two heats in 
Class C the preceding day, added another 
win to make a clean sweep for this title. 

Winthrope Wickwire, of Andover, won in 
this class in the scholastic division, and then 
went on to win the Class B title. This gave 
him a sufficient number of points to pass 
Arnstein, Class A winner, for the high point 
scholastic title. 

Desmond, who had slipped a bit in the 
Class C races, came back strong in the Class 
B contest, winning every heat, as he had in 
Class A, and thereby leading Chalmers for 
the intercollegiate high point championship. 

Hiex Point SranDInGs 
College Championships 


Frank J. Desmond, Jr., Villanova 2700 
J. Robert Chalmers, Jr., Cornell 1900 
Charles D. Strang, Jr., Brooklyn Poly. 1225 
School Championships 
Winthrope Wickwire, Phillips Andover 
Academy 2300 
Ted Arnstein, Hackley School 2905 
Jane Hallas, Marcellus Central H.S. 1802 


for the first boat to finish, covering the 80 
miles in the elapsed time of 9 hours 27 min- 
utes 15 seconds. Nina, finding the strong 
reaching breeze just what she wanted, fin- 
ished a bare 37 seconds behind Night Wind 
and 44 minutes ahead of Blitzen on whom she 
saved her time by a full fifteen minutes. 

In the second division, for out-and-out 
cruising yachts, Chetwood Elliott’s schooner 
Freedom found the beam wind the answer to 
her life-long prayers and swept home a winner 
ahead of another short-rigged schooner, De 
Mott and McLeod’s Xanadu, and three other 
old-timers. 


The summaries: 


Division 1 (Cruistna CLiusB RULE) 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht and Owner Time Time 

Nina, DeCoursey Fales 9:27:52 9:27:52 

Blitzen, J. H. Grove 10:11:25 9:42:03 

Tzigane, B. L. Prime 13:58:04 =: 11:48:11 

Swell, R. P. Manny 13:46:05 12:29:02 
Gadget II, 

A. E. Van Bibber 15:22:05 12:49:23 





K. G. Ollar 


Class A starts in the Pacific International Regatta. The schooner ‘‘Red Jacket’’ ahead, followed by 
“Spirit Il,” “Angelica,” ‘‘Alexandra.”’ Below, an interesting corner in the Mystic Shipping Museum 


> Rye to New London Race Winners 


The American Yacht Club’s Rye to New 
London overnight race on June 20th will not 
be remembered for the size of the fleet, which 
was a small one of eleven boats, but for the 
victory of a famous old-timer, DeCoursey 
Fales’ Nina, over some of the newest and 
keenest ocean racing yachts. Nina, a schooner 
designed by Burgess and built in 1928, made 
a brilliant record in Transatlantic and other 
distance races about a decade ago, and this 
latest triumph proves the old girl is not to be 
counted out for some time yet. Nina was the 
oldest boat in her class by a full eight years, 
twelve years older than one, but, even so, she 
asked no quarter and wound up first ahead of 
J. H. Grove’s Blitzen, 1938 Bermuda Race 
winner in Class B and victor in the 1939 
Honolulu Race. 

A fresh northerly breeze held throughout 
the 80-mile course, giving a reach the whole 
way and near record times for the run. Roy 
Manny’s Twelve-Metre Night Wind led the 
fleet across the finish line. She had no com- 
petitors in her class but won the special prize 
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Division 2 (Crutsmne Boats) 
Freedom, C. Elliott 14:05:47 13:05:50 
Xanadu, R. 8. De Mott 13:36:55 13:36:55 
Dixie IV, R. Owen 16:27:49 13:58:22 
Nornan, 8. F. Wollmar 15:05:50 14:04:48 


SprcraL Crass 
Night Wind, 


W. R. Manny 9:27:15 


> Racing in British Columbia 


With the weather man providing perfect 
conditions, the Pacific International Y.A. 
Regatta got under way July 1st, on Cowichan 
Bay, British Columbia. The Royal Van- 
couver Y.C. and the Royal Victoria Y.C., 
hosts for the week, found a major portion of 
the Northwest fleet on hand with all classes 
represented. 

The cruising fleet lined up at Bedwell Har- 
bor for the starter’s gun at 10:00 a.m. on the 
long distance race to Cowichan Bay. This 
course generally runs westerly, twisting 
through narrow Satellite Channel, where the 
tides do tricky things. The high surrounding 
hills funnel the wind in a manner to tax the 
ingenuity of every skipper. 

Harold A. Jones, of the Royal Vancouver 
Y.C., sailed his Spirit IT into a commanding 
lead at the start and was never headed. 
Although Charlie Frisbie, in Tola, and George 
Parsons, in Red Jacket, used every trick of 
sail, Jones won the Key City Trophy for the 
fastest time, the Swiftsure Trophy for Class 
A cruisers and the special cup for fast cruis- 
ers. To make the day complete for Van- 
couver, H. T. Frederickson’s Gamine annexed 
the Sir Thomas Lipton Perpetual Trophy. 

The afternoon brought a renewal of the 
long standing feud between Lieut.-Governor 
Eric Hamber’s Lady Van and Arthur Ayer’s 
Sir Tom. These Class R craft have been 
annual contenders for many years. This year 
Lady Van successfully defended her cham- 
pionship. 

The Seattle Y.C. had to be content for the 
day with Hans Otto Giese’s capture of the 

(Continued on page 85) 

















p After my philippic delivered against the 
racing crowd last month, I was a whit em- 


barrassed at being invited to race. . . . The 
occasion was one of the pleasant drifting 
matches held at Indian Harbor over the long 
Fourth of July week end and my genial host 
was none other than that hard-driving, canny 
and daring skipper, Graham (“Biggy’’) Big- 
low, whose Tiny Teal is quite as lovely a craft 
as you’d expect since she was designed by 
Phil Rhodes and built by Nevins... . It 
was just my weather — not enough breeze to 
capsize a tumbler — and I did a masterful 
job of sheeting home the Genoa when not 
cracking ice. . . . It was a thrilling moment 
when we hit the starting line exactly pat with 
the report of the gun — and a great relaxa- 
tion for me when we were informed immedi- 
ately afterward: that we’d started in the 
wrong class. . . . Midway in the proceed- 
ings, Cap’n Biglow and I went overboard for 
an exhilarating swim. . . . I’m getting quite 
won over to racing, I might say. . . . Inci- 
dentally, those intrepid Vikings, Jack John- 
son and Malcolm White, despite the skipper’s 
febrile urging, refused to set the spinnaker, 
explaining that they had just come along for 
the sail... . 


> ‘Invitation to sun and sea, and the thrill 
of a taffrail knifing through!” runs an adver- 
tisement for a prominent sporting goods 
emporium in the Sunday edition of a New 
York newspaper... . 

Is it possible that the enthusiastic copy- 
writer got the cutwater confused with the 
taffrail or is the boat in question in reverse? 
Anyhow, Edward H. Seymour of Greenwich, 
Conn., who called my attention to the canard, 
thinks it’s highly interesting as a new maneu- 
ee 


> At least some of the CCC lads are out of 
the woods. ... They’re taking marine 
training. . . 


> The enthusiastic owner of a cruiser which 
boasts a top speed of 40 m.p.h. recently had 
the distinction of being arrested for reckless 
driving after he had operated his craft with 
throttle wide open in a quiet anchorage and 
caused a 14-foot motor boat to capsize as a 
result. . . . Questioned by the authorities 





as to why he hadn’t gone outside the break- 
water for his performance, the culprit ex- 
plained that his boat was “too small for the 
waves.” . . . I’m indebted to John Schef- 
fler for the yarn... . 





> It isn’t always the lightweights who like 
light weather. ... And I’m always sus- 
picious of the slightly blustering sort of 
yachtsman who’s prone to giving the impres- 
sion he can’t be happy unless he’s got a gale 
on his hands. . . . You know the type .. . 


“T’d rather be damned 
“Than becalmed!”’ 
Says many a skipper — 

“‘ Alarmed 
“By a hell of a blow? 
“A thousand times no! 
“‘T could never be other 
“Than charmed!” 


» Independence Day on the Sound brought 
home to several hundred yachtsmen that 
more often than not you have to declare your 
independence of the wind before you set out 
to race there... . 


» My friend “Ad” Vars, who recently ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Sterling 
Engine Co., had the thrill of his life the other 
day, he told me, when he made a run on Lake 
Michigan aboard P.T. 9, the pint-sized Brit- 
ish torpedo destroyer from whose designs 
Elco is building for the United States Navy. 
. . . “Fifty-four miles an hour in a 70-foot 
boat!” gasped Mr. Vars, still goggle-eyed 
from his experience. “‘Why, you feel as if 
you were being shot out of one of her tor- 
pedo tubes!” ... The British are taking 
delivery at the factory of 50 Sterlings for this 
type of craft, we hear... . 


> John Swanson, of Chicago, submits an 
interesting explanation of the “bow rudder” 
which so puzzled F. Wertheimer who last 
month sent me an item from a New York 
paper mentioning it as an appendage to a 
vessel evacuating refugees from Belgium. 
... “T’ve never seen it in this country,” 
writes Mr. Swanson, “but in 1908 I was a 
passenger on a small twin screw steam tur- 
bine driven vessel from Dover to Ostend. 
. . . We went tearing into a head sea and 
arrived at Ostend in a few hours. . . . The 
only shelter aboard was a small cabin located 
aft and the only deck space was abaft it, 
and spray came flying round the house like 
bullets driven by the head wind... . 

“Upon arriving at Ostend the ship de- 
scribed a half circle and entered the narrow 
harbor backwards. ... The captain had 
such perfect control of her in reverse that I 
wondered how it was possible. . . . I dis- 
covered that the vessel had been designed 
with a very sharp entrance so that a rudder 
could be hung right in her forefoot as she 
had a plumb stem and carried this line straight 
down. . . . This rudder didn’t spoil her 
lines at this point and must have been locked 
in place as it would have been disastrous to 
have it free when the ship was going ahead. 
. . . This was a case of a vessel being built 
for certain conditions obtaining in the service 
between these two ports. . . . I have never 
seen the idea tried in America.” . . . 
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> The runaway Norwegian trawler Berg- 
holm, Cap’n Bernt Hauge commanding, 
arrived at a Brooklyn pier some weeks ago, 
having defied an order to surrender after 
Norway had capitulated to the Nazis. .. . 
Cap’n Hauge explained that he had navi- 
gated his vessel across, lacking charts, with 
the aid of “a small English atlas.” ... 
Prior to her odyssey, the 68-foot fisherman 
had been mine-sweeping and Cap’n Hauge, 
in the course of his reminiscences, mentioned 
a voyage from London to Scotland accom- 
panying the Monarch of Bermuda which was 





transporting 2000 troops. . . . Presumably 
the Queen is similarly employed and anybody 
who has made the passage to Bermuda in a 
small boat and been warmly assured of the 
accuracy of his navigation by the sight of 
those familiar, gleaming hulls looming up 
over the horizon, can’t help feeling profound 
regret at the diversion of the Monarch and 
the Queen into perilous seas. . . . 


> Mike Lerner, who; when he isn’t shooting 
big game, is catching big fish, recently landed 
a couple of broadbills off Tocopilla, Chile, 
that were whoppers. . . . One weighed 668 
pounds, the other 454... . And if you 
hadn’t seen the amiable angler pictured with 
them you wouldn’t have believed the yarn. 
. . . Furthermore, the finny denizens of the 
deep were captured within thirty-nine min- 
utes of each other, which establishes a record 
and puts Mike in a class with three other 
gents who have been lucky enough to take 
two of this species in a single day. . . . Mr. 
Lerner labors for science, incidentally, being 
a field representative for the’'American 
Museum of Natural History, but the pon- 
derous implications of the fact fail to take any 
of the joy out of life for him or for Mrs. 
Lerner who is as handy with a gun or a rod 
as her spouse. . . . 


> According to the Nautical Magazine, that 
salty publication which hails from Glasgow, 
at the annual meeting of the British Sailors’ 
Society, the Duke of Devonshire told the 
yarn of a trawler skipper who had been 
strafed eleven times in the same day by an 
enemy plane. Asked whether he would have 
picked the man up had he crashed, the skip- 
per replied: “‘ Yes, of course. You’ve got to get 
a man out of the sea. But I’m not quite sure 
that I wouldn’t have filleted him when I got 
him.” . . . The editor comments: ‘“That’s 
the story, and if you hear on the German 
wireless that the British are filleting German 
airmen picked up in the North Sea, you will 
know the origin of the lie.” TELLTALE 
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“Quickstep II” showing her paces in New Bedford Harbor. She makes 18 m.p.h. 


“QUICKSTEP II,” A MODERN SPORT 


FISHERMAN 


HIS new motor yacht, which has recently 

completed her trials on Buzzards Bay and 
gone into commission, is from the boards of 
the Furnans Yacht Agency, naval architects 
of New Bedford, Mass. She was built by the 
Casey Boat Building Company, of Fairhaven, 
Mass. She-has been named Quickstep II and 
she was designed primarily for fishing along 
the New England coast. In service, she has 
already proved herself satisfactory, both for 
angling with rod and reel and for taking 
swordfish with the harpoon. She has shown 
that she is a smart, seagoing vessel and her 
accommodations are roomy. 

The principal dimensions of the new boat 
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are as follows: Length over all, 45’ 0’; length 
on the water line, 43’ 4’’; beam, 13’ 0”; draft 
of water, 4’ 3”. She is of the raised deck 
model with a house amidships, just abaft the 
break of the deck. Construction is stout 
but not excessively heavy. 

The power plant consists of a pair of Chrys- 
ler engines developing 125 horse power each 
and driving twin propellers through reduc- 
tion gears. The gasoline tanks have a capac- 
ity of 125 gallons and she carries 75 gallons 
of fresh water. There is a small auxiliary rig 
consisting of a fair sized jib and a small try- 
sail which will be used for steadying purposes. 
The total sail area is 189 square feet. 

Forward is a conventional swordfishing 
pulpit, well braced, and amidships is the deck- 
house containing the steering station, to 
which all controls are led. Atop the house is a 
duplicate station which will be used when 
swordfishing. Her equipment includes radio 
telephone, radio direction finder and all the 
latest navigating devices. 

Below decks, there are accommodations 
for six persons. There is a double stateroom 
forward, abaft which is a toilet room with 
clothes lockers opposite. The main cabin 
has a transom berth on each side with folding 
uppers. The galley is in the after part of the 
cabin, to starboard, with a dinette on the 
port side. Abaft the engine compartment is a 
fish well, under the cockpit, and there is a 
roomy lazarette in the stern. Fishing chairs 
are fitted in the cockpit and live bait boxes 
under the after deck. 

An awning may be spread over the cock- 
pit when the anglers are not busy in the 
pursuit of big fish. 








The new boat carries a smal! rig, mainly for steadying purposes, and is fitted with a harpooner’s 
pulpit for swordfishing. Below, the accommodation plan provides sleeping quarters for six persons 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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AN ALUMINUM ALLOY 


HIS interesting craft was designed by Geerd N. 

Hendel, of Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and is a 
smart looking boat that would make a promising 
racer. She is built of aluminum alloy and sides and 
bottom are developable surfaces, that is, they are 
surfaces of single curvature except that the plating 
is rounded in at the bow. The chine plates have a 
minimum radius of 9’ so that she looks like a round 
bottom boat. Keel and chine plates are preformed, 
side and bottom plating are not. Hull and deck 
plates are to be in a single length and 3/32” thick- 
ness. The longitudinal seams may be either lapped 
or flush plated with inside seam straps. Connec- 
tions are riveted with 3/16” diameter aluminum 
rivets, flush on the outside. The hull is framed lon- 
gitudinally with 1” by 1” by 3/32” angles. The 
moulds used in building are the two watertight 
bulkheads and two transverse web frames between 
them. Bulkhead plates are screw fastened to the 
bulkhead frames and are removable. The floating 
capacity of the end compartments is 10 per cent in 
excess of the total weight of the boat. 

The fin keel is of cast iron and its weight is 55 
per cent of the displacement. Keel and keel bolts 
are insulated from the hull to prevent electrolysis 
by a method used in Mr. Hendel’s 26-footer 
Whistler. Rudder stock and blade are of the same 
material as the hull; bearing and stuffing box are 
of cast aluminum alloy which has proved extremely 
good in its corrosion resisting qualities. Cleats and 
chocks are of the same alloy. 

The cockpit floor is of white pine and the coaming 
of mahogany or of a suitable profile of aluminum 
alloy. Except chocks and cleats, all fittings are 
standard yacht fittings of bronze. The mast is 
rectangular in cross section, of aluminum alloy 
airplane material, extruded in one piece. 

The upkeep of such a boat would be small, 
chiefly the seasonal repainting. She would neither 
shrink nor swell and should have a long life. Dents 
in the plating could be easily straightened out 
though, contrary to popular opinion, an aluminum 
hull is not easily dented. All the inside of the hull is 
accessible for painting or any repairs. Any good 
boat paint may be used and adheres well. 

As for cost, the designer says: “The construction 
price would be reasonable and amount to approxi- 
mately the same as for a similar boat built of wood, 
yacht construction and finish.” 
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She is 18’ O” in length over all, 
15’ 2” Lw.l., 5’ 6” beam, 3’ 2” 
draft and 975 pounds displacement 
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“PHOEBUS,” AN AUXILIARY YAWL, 35 FEET L.W.L. 


UILT from designs by Philip L. Rhodes, 
WU of Cox & Stevens, for a New York owner, 
Phoebus is practically completed at the yard 
of Willis Reid & Sons, of Winthrop, Mass. 
She is an auxiliary yawl of the following gen- 
eral dimensions: Length over all, 49’ 10”; 
length on the water line, 35’ 0’’; beam, 11’ 
10’; draft, 6’ 6”. 

Hollow spars are used and the sails are by 
Louis J. Larsen, of New York. The total area 
of the four lowers is 1157 square feet and the 
yacht carries an assortment of light canvas. 

As auxiliary power, Phoebus carries a Uni- 
versal Superfour engine driving a feathering 
propeller, set on the center line, through a 
reduction gear of 214:1 ratio. A 500 watt 
Universal generator is installed and a blower 
for the bilge is fitted under a small hatch aft. 

Construction is to rigid specifications call- 
ing for white oak framing, Philippine mahog- 
any planking, white pine decks, mahogany 
trim and Weldwood bulkheads. The ballast 
keel is of iron. 

The layout shows a large double stateroom 
aft, with toilet room and companionway next 
forward. Amidships is the roomy main cabin 
with a standing berth and an extension tran- 
som berth on each side. A feature of the toilet 
room is a row of small, individual drawers so 
that each one of the crew may have a place 
for toothbrush, shaving gear, etc. The room 
also has a large linen locker and a hamper for 
soiled clothes. Headroom throughout the 
cabin is 6’ 4”. The yacht has a doghouse, sim- 
ilar to those in Kirawan, Copperhead and 
other boats by the same designer. 

In designing Phoebus, the intention was to 
produce a thoroughly able offshore cruiser 
with the accent on huskiness. She has good 
floor room, large compartments, including a 
workable galley, a good forecastle for a single 
paid hand and lots of stowage space. She will 
be fitted with stanchions and life lines for The yacht carries a modern yawl rig, all inboard. Below, inboard 


deep water work. profile and accommodation plan of the new auxiliary yawl “Phoebus” 
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“THREESOME” 


NE of the largest stock cruisers yet built 

of resin-bonded plywood, Threesome is 

27’ 0’ in length over all, 21’ 744” on the wa- 

ter line, 8’ 6’ beam and 4’ 0” draft. She car- 

ries 388 square feet of sail in jib and main and 

has an iron keel weighing about 3000 pounds, 

with some trimming ballast inside. She was 
designed by C. G. MacGregor, of Boston. 

The construction is interesting. There are 
no steam bent frames but widely spaced belt 
frames are used, these acting as building 
moulds and also as bulkheads. Between the 
belt frames, intermediate floors are bolted 
across the keel. Between the bilge and gun- 
wale, the sides are stiffened by shelves which 
act as longitudinal stringers. Topsides and 
bottom, both of plywood, are slightly convex 
and are both secured to a well rounded chine. 
As in others of Mr. MacGregor’s recent ply- 
wood designs, the so-called cone stem is a 
feature. 

The engine is a Universal Blue Jacket 
Twin with direct drive. A 15-gallon gasoline 
tank is located aft and a 30-gallon fresh water 
tank forward. 

The cabin layout provides a double state- 
- room forward, abaft which is the galley, to 
port, and clothes lockers to starboard. There 
are two transom berths in the main cabin, 
their after ends being recessed under the 
bridge deck. Headroom in the cabin is 5’ 6” 
in the clear. The cockpit is watertight and 
self-bailing. 

Two of these boats are now under construc- 
tion, both of them intended for use on the 
Great Lakes. One boat, for Fred Fournier, 
is building at the yard of Bingham Boats, 
Detroit, and the other, for Nels Nickelson, at 
Lansing, Mich. 
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She carries 388 square feet of canvas. Spars are of Sitka spruce and the mast is hollow. Below, 
inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new “‘Threesome”’, built largely of plywood 
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The outboard profile shows a yacht with all the earmarks of modernity 


A TWIN SCREW CRUISER, DIESEL POWERED 


ERE are the plans of a new motor yacht, 
from the boards of Henry C. Grebe & 
Co., Inc., naval architects and builders, of 
Chicago. She is of the flush decked type al- 
though the clever use of mouldings and paint 
gives the effect of a raised deck model. The 
deck is carried out clear to the side from the 
stem to the after end of the cabin, where 
the sides sweep down in a graceful curve to 
the level of the top of the transom, leaving 
a fair-sized quarter deck. 

The principal dimensions of the new design 
are as follows: Length over all, 58’ 0’; beam, 
14’ 8”; draft of water, 4’ 0’. Her construction 
is of wood, with white oak keel, keelsons, 





stem, framing and web frames. The outside 
planking is of mahogany, bronze fastened. 
The yacht is equipped throughout for service 
on salt water and she is also insulated against 
heat and sound. 

The power plant will consist of a pair of 
Diesel engines which will give her a comfort- 
able cruising speed of 16 miles per hour. 
She will be fitted with all the latest auxili- 
aries and will be provided with sufficient tank 
capacity for fuel and fresh water to allow her 
to make extended cruises. 

The large deckhouse, the floor of which is 
below the level of the main deck, has a cush- 
ioned seat forward of it and is provided 


“5*4" 


with a sofa which is convertible into a double 
berth. There is also a built-in buffet and an 
alcove bookcase. Abaft the deckhouse is the 
pilot house from which the yacht is handled. 
Doors open to the spacious sun deck. 

Below deck, there is a two-man forecastle 
with toilet and shower adjoining. Next is the 
galley, the full beam of the yacht, with access 
to deckhouse and engine compartment. Aft 
are two large double staterooms, each with 
bathroom. A passage leads to the deckhouse 
and in the passage is a sofa which may be 
made up into upper and lower berths on 
occasion. Eight persons may be accommo- 
dated, exclusive of the crew. 
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Main and lower deck plans show the interesting layout of the new motor yacht 
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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


® New Record for “225’s”’ 


A new Division II one-mile record in the 
225-cubic-inch hydroplane class of 70.389 
miles an hour has been approved by the 
American Power Boat Association racing 
commission. The mark was created by Dudley 
Valentine, of Los Angeles, with his Miss 
Hollywood at Newport, California, on June 
10th, bettering the old record of 63.667 m.p.h. 


> U. S. Coast Guard’s 150th Anniversary 


From August 5th to 11th at Cleveland, 
Ohio, the United States Coast Guard will 
celebrate its 150th anniversary. At the same 
time, the new Coast Guard station will be 
dedicated. 

A hugé marine show exhibiting the latest 
types of boats, engines and accessories will 
feature the celebration. Life saving and 
breeches buoy demonstrations, movies, and 
various rowing and sailing races among the 
members of the organization will also occupy 
much of the week. On the last two days, the 
curtain will be rung down on the ceremonies 
with the holding of the Central Divisional 
Outboard Championships. 


>“ Morning Star” Returns 


William McD. Pond’s. Marconi-rigged 
schooner Morning Star arrived home at the 
Maryland Yacht Club, in Baltimore, on June 
13th. She had been cruising for nine months 
in the West Indies on what Mr. and Mrs. 
Pond described as a “most enjoyable and 
uneventful cruise.” 


> “225’s” Growing in Popularity 


When the 225-cubic-inch hydroplanes first 
made their debut in 1934, there were only 
thirteen boats in the class. At the time, these 
boats were introduced in an effort to start 
a class which would revive interest in inboard 
competition, an effort which the latest figures 
reveal to have been successful. There are now 
117 owners with 126 boats officially listed. 

The rise in the popularity of the class, 
which boasts 18 new numbers this year, has 
been matched only by the increase in the 
speed of the boats. From 44.138 m.p.h. in 
1934, the class competitive speed-record now 
stands at 70.81 m.p.h. 


> Block Island Race Winners 


J. W. Robson’s Variant and E. 8. Brad- 
ford’s Spookie were winners in their respec- 
tive classes in the New York A.C. annual 
100-mile thrash from Execution Light to 
Block Island, starting July 13th. 

Variant, an old N.Y. ‘Thirty,’ led the 
racing division with another ‘Thirty,’ 
Phantom, second, and Granberry’s Anita, 
many times winner of the event, back in 
third place. Spookie won handily in the cruis- 
ing division, with Breed’s Traveler in second 
place. In the Power Cruiser Race, starting 
the next day, F. P. Huckins led the Fast 
Cruiser division in his Fairfly, while Matthew 
Hiller’s Sailfish led the Slow Cruisers. 





CALENDAR 


Sail 

July 28—August 1 — Guinor Bay Race Week — Wollas- 
ton Y.C., First Two Days; Eee Y.C., Second Two 
Days; Quincy Y.C., Last Day 

July 28-August 3 — Race Week, Sheridan Shore Y.C., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

July 30—Aug. 4 — 4— , Annet Cruising Race, Escanaba Y.C., 

canaba, M 
August 1-3 — eat Regatta, Portland Y.C., Portland, 


Oregon. 
— 2-3 — Annual Regatta, Hyannis Y.C., Hyannis, 
ass. 
— 3 — Regatta, St. Petersburg Y.C., St. Petersburg, 
August, 3-11 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead, 


August 3-11— Annual Regatta, Southern California 
Y.A., Balboa — Newport, Calif. 

August 4 — Races for andy Hook and Scotland Light- 
a Trophies, Richmond County Y.C., Great Kills, 


August 4— Annual Regatta, Handicap Class, Long 
Binad Sound. 

August 4 — Junior Races, Pleon Y.C., Manchester, Mass. 

August 4 — Regatta, Orienta Y. C., Mamaroneck, N. 

August 4-8 — Annual Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, oO. 

August 5-10 — Race Week, Great South Bay Y.R.A. 

August 7-10 — Eastern Yachting Circuit, Lake Y.R.A., 
Prinyer’s Cove-Picton-Kingston, Ontario. 

August 7-10— Rockport Regatta Sportsmen’s Show, 
Rockport, Maine. 

August 8-10 — Interlake Team Races, Minnetonka Y.C., 
Deephaven, Minn. 

August 8-11 — Annual Cruise, American Y.C., Rye, N. Y. 

August 10— Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass. 

August 10 — Junior Day, Bayside Y.C., Bayside, L. I. 

August 10 — Regatta, Montauk Y.C., Montauk, L. I. 

August 11 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 11 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port Wash- 
ington, L. I. 

August 11-21— New York Y.C. Annual Cruise, New 
London-Block Island-Newport-Mattapoisett-Wings 
Neck-Provincetown-Marblehead-Gloucester. 

August 12-13— Championship Series, ag England 
Beetle Class, Barrington Y.C., Barrington, R. 

August 12-14 — Races for Quincy Cup, Hingham V&., 
Hingham, Mass. 

August 12-15 — Sound Junior Championships, Knicker- 
bocker Y.C., Port Washington, L. I. 

August 13 — Astor Cup Race, Newport, New pen WC. 

August 13 — South Shore Junior C ampionships, A . W. 
Finley Cup, Squantum Y.C., Wollaston, Mass. 

August 14-15 — Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. Junior 
Championships (Cumming Cup), Vineyard Haven, 

ass. 

August 14-16 — oe Regatta, Class E, Oshkosh 
Y.C., Oshkosh, W 

August 14-16 — i Harbor Race Week, Newport 
Harbor, Calif. 

—- 15 — Annual Regatta, New York Y.C., Buzzards 

ay. 

August 17— George Orr Memorial Regatta, Sheridan 
Shore Y.C., Wilmette, IIl. 

August 17— Cornfield Lightship and Stratford Shoal 
Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N. Y. 

August 17-18 — Invitation Regatta, Watkins Glen Y. Cc, 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 

August 17-18 — South Shore Regatta, Vermilion, O. 

—* 18 — Regatta, Huguenot Y.C., New Rochelle, 


a A 

August 18 — Third Annual Ocean Race, Little Egg Har- 
bor Y.C., Beach Haven, N. J. 

August 19-23 — Annual Regatta, Inland Lakes Y.A., 
Mendota Y.C., Madison, Wis. 

August 20 — King’ s Cup Race, New York Y.C., Marble- 
head, Mass. 

August 20-22 — Race Week, New Bedford Y.C. 

August 22-24 — Barthel Trophy Race, Milwaukee Y.C., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

August 22-24— Central New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

August Bi — Sandy Bay Day, Sandy Bay Y.C., Rock- 
port, 

August 93-1 24 — Regatta, Bar Harbcr Y.C., Bar Harbor, 
Maine. 

August 24 — Second Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., 
Huntington, N. Y. 

August 24— Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y.C., 
Portland, Maine. 

August 24-25 — Atlantic Coast Canoe Championships, 
Dolphin Trophy Races, and eo Canoe 
Championships, Sheepshead Bay, N ; 

August 25 — “Chicago Daily News” Deanne: Lake Mich- 
igan Yachting Association, Chicago. 

August 25 — Berkeley Race, Berkeley Y.C., San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Calif. 

August 25 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

August 26 — Sears Cup final races, "Eastern Point Y. C., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

August: 28-29 — Junior Championship Snipe Races for 
Valspar Trophy, Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 

August 28-30— National Championships, Lightning 
Class, Riverside Y.C., Riverside, Conn. 

August 28-31 — Annual Regatta, Astoria, Oregon. 

August 30 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

August 30 — Race for Queen’s Cup, Milwaukee, to St. 
Joseph, South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

August 30-September 2 — Windjammers Race to Santa 
Cruz, San Francisco, Calif. 

August 31— Cruising Club of America’s Somaet Fall 
Jeffrey’s Ledge Race, Manchester Harbor, Mass. 

August 31 — Stratford Shoal Overnight Race, Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Y.C., Oyster Bay, N. Y 





August 31-September 2— Interclub Cruise, Tacoma 
Y.C., Tacoma, Wash. 

August 31-September 2 — Triangular Race, Chicago-St. 
Joseph-Michi City, Columbia, Chicago and Jackson 
Park Y.C.’s, Chicago. 

ae 1— Regatta, Larchmont Y. C., Larchmont, 


September 4-6— National Women’s Championships, 
ts. Charles Francis Adams Trophy, Point of Woods 
Y.C., Point of Woods, L. I. 
September 5-7 — Richardson Cup Race for Class R 
Championships, Rochester, N. Y. 
September 6-8— National Comet Cnn, 
untington-Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I. 
a ag — Invitation Eight-Metre Race, Youngs- 
wn. 
September 7-8 — ag Trophy Series, Class Q, Jackson 
Park Y.C., Chicag 
September 8 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port 
Washington, L. 
—— 14— Regatta, U.S.N. Air Station, Pensacola, 


— 15 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle, 


September 15-22 — Marina. Regatta, St. Francis Y.C., 
an Francisco, Calif. 

September 22 — oe Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

September 29 — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 

chmont, N. Y. 

October 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 
New Rochelle, N. 

October 27 — Boston Dinghy Club Regatta, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, M 

November 9-11 yall Regatta and Roosevelt Dinghy 
Trophy Races, Essex Y.C., Essex, Conn. 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. Activities 


Anges 1-3 — Miles River Y.C. Regatta; 4, Maryland 
“‘Raceback”’ (Tilghman Point-Baltimore Light) ; 
é; Ti, Chesapeake Bay Y.C. and Tred Avon Y.C. Re- 
gatta, Chesapeake Bay Y.C. Race (Gibson Island- 
ge i 17, C.B.Y.R.A. Annual Rendezvous, Annapo- 
lis; 17-18, Annapolis Y.C. Regatta; 24-25, Indian 
Landing Boat Club Regatta, Rappahannock River 
Y.C. Regatta; 31-September 2, Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Y.R.A. Regatta, West River Sailing Club Regatta, 
Gibson Island Y.S. Cedar Point Race. 
September — 1-2, see above; 7-8, Elk River Y.C. Re- 
gatta, Urbanna Y.C. Regatta; 14-15 — Potomac River 
Sailing Association Regatta, Maryland Y.C. Regatta. 


Star Class 


August 1-3 — John Charles Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Y.C., Chesapeake Bay. 

August. 3-4 — Annual Devon Invitation Series, Peconic- 
Gardintr’s Bay Fleet. 

August 3-10 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead. 

August 4— Shrewsbury Cup Race, Richmond County 
Y.C., Great Kills, Staten Island. 

August . “9 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 

ay 

Aseun 9-11 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham John- 
son Memorial Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay and Tred 
Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 11-14 — Great Lakes Championship, Gull Lake, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

August 18-24 — World Championship Series, San Diego. 

August 19-23 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
Long Island Sound, New Rochelle Y.C. 

August 31-September 2 — Twelfth Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Long Island Sound Y.R.A. Championships 


August 3 — Riverside; 10, Port Washington; 17, Hugue- 
not; 24, New York Athletic; 31, Seawanhaka Corinthian. 

September 2 — Larchmont; 7, Manhasset Bay; 14, Indian 
Harbor; 21, Horseshoe Harbor; 28, Echo Bay. 


Power 


August 1-3 — Miles River Y.C., St: Michaels, Md. 

August 3-—4— Northwest Outboard Championships, 
Marshfield, Oregon. 

August 10 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Wildwood, N. J. 

August 10-11 — Central Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Cleveland, O 

August 11— Regatta, Nashville, Tenn. 

August 17-18— Gold Cup Race, Indian Harbor Y. c.; 
Northport, L. I. 

August 17-18 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Solomons Island, Md. 

August 24 — Harbor Day Race, Aeolian Y.C., Alameda. 

August 24-25 — National Sweepstakes Regatta; Eastern 
Inboard and National 135-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane 
Championships, Red Bank, 

August 31 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, ‘Stone Harbor, N. J. 

August 31 — Race, Sacramento Y.C., Sacramento, Calif. 

—— 31-September 2 — Regatta, Chickamauga Lake, 

enn. 

August 31—September 7 — Canadian National Exhibition 
Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 

September 1— National 91-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane 
Championships, Atlantic City, N. J. 

September 1-2 — Pacific Coast Divisionals and National 
Outboard Sate. Long Beach, California. 

September 2 — B.A. Regatta, Ocean City, N. J. 

September 2 — i Inboard Runabout Champion- 
ships, Ocean ~~ > 

September 7-8 — astern Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 12-16 — National Outboard Championships, 

orcester, Mass. 

September 14-15 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore. 

September 20-22 — President’s Cup Regatta; National 
225-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane Championships; John 
Charles Thomas 225-Cubic-Inch Trophy, Washington. 
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Last Fall a new company, the Cole- 
man Boat Company, announced a 
new stock auxiliary, the Bounty. She 
was from the board of an outstanding 
designer, Philip L. Rhodes of Cox and 
Stevens. Her dimensions, 38’ over all, 
27’ 6’ water line, 9’ 8’’ beam, and 
5’ 8” draft, and her sloop rig with 638 
square feet of sail indicated that she 
followed very closely in both size and 
type other stock auxiliaries which 
during recent years have proved prac- 
tical and popular. Her specifications 
indicated that the Bounty would be 
built of practically the same materials 
as her predecessors in that popular 
field. Her layout below, two berths 
forward, toilet room, clothes lockers, 
two berths in the main cabin, galley, 
etc., were arranged in the conven- 
tional practical manner of other boats 
of her size and type. Her power plant 
a 25 hp. Universal Utility Four, also 
was true to type. Aside from minor 
details, the only way in which Bounty 
differed materially from her con- 
temporaries was in having a few 
inches more waterline and a couple of 
more feet of overall length. This did 



































THE BOUNTY GETS 


affect her outward appearance con- 
siderably — favorably or unfavorably 
— as you wish. 

There was, however, one important 
factor in which Bounty differed 
mightily from the others — price. 
Ordinarily, the announcement of a 
new stock boat of this type would 
cause comment and interest on the 
part of owners and prospective own- 
ers, but to the rank and file of yachts- 
men she would be just another boat. 
This case was different, however, for 
no sooner had Bounty appeared than 
luncheon tables, gab-fests, and sundry 
other gatherings of yachtsmen were 
abuzz with gossip and discussion 
about her. The price at which she was 
offered was some 35 to 40 per cent less 
than that of her competitors. 

Yachtsmen said ‘‘She’ll be a piece 
of junk — that guy will lose his shirt 
— the other builders must be robbers 
—he’ll fold within a month — I’ll 
wait and see how she looks” — etc., 
etc. Other builders said: “It’s impos- 
sible — the man is crazy — we don’t 
even make money on our boats” — 
and they wrote down figures on mate- 
rial costs to prove that it 
couldn’t be done. Hundreds 
inquired about Bounty and 
a dozen signed contracts 
before the first boat was 
completed, but the vast 
majority including ourselves 
sat tight to wait and see 
what was forthcoming. 

The first seven Bountys 
were built in a Connecticut 
yard.:We saw them under 
construction, we saw some 
of the finished boats, and we 
have sailed in one of them. 
There is nothing particu- 
larly fancy about them and 
nothing particularly wrong 
with them. Their owners 
have received an excellent 
boat for the money. 


BOATS, 


Left — Framing a Bounty over the sturdy metal faced molds on 
which the boats are also planked. Right — John R. Sherwood's 
Bounty, ‘Gibson Girl,” winner of the recent Virginia Cruising 
Cup Race of the Hampton Yacht Club from Gibson Island, Md., 
to Newport News, Va. 
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UNDER 


The facilities in that yard, however, 
were inadequate and it was cursed 
with the problem of lack of space 
which cramps the style and retards 
the progress of many small boat build- 
ing plants. So the Coleman Boat Com- 
pany had to look for new quarters. A 
site at Medford, Mass., was finally 
selected and an old building moved, 
completely renovated, and laid out to 
facilitate the building of Bountys. As 
far as we know this is the first time a 
complete plant has been developed 
around the needs of a specific stock 
auxiliary, though Owens and others 
have done it in the power cruiser field. 

The important thing, of course, is 
how good a job of boatbuilding is 
being turned out, but in this case we 
feel that the method of doing it is 
interesting too. Briefly, the story is 
this: The plant, its machinery and its 
subdivisions are all laid out so that 
there is a minimum of lost motion, 
carrying of material back and forth, 
and men getting in each other’s way. 
As construction progresses the boats 
pass from station to station on the 
assembly line. Basically it is like any 
mass production 
assembly line but 
the pleasure boat 
field is still so far 
from mass pro- 
duction or even 
volume produc- 
tion we prefer 
not to use those 
terms. 

Stem, keel, and 
a long horn tim- 
ber extending all 
the way from 
transom to keel 
are all cut, shaped, 
and rabbeted in 
special jigs. These 
require about 3 
man day’s work. 
Floor timbers are 





AND EQUIPMENT 


WAY 


cut to shape and properly beveled to 
take the frames with the aid of master 
templates of sheet steel. At station 1 
the above are all assembled in an up- 
side down position on a jig called the 
““Camel’s back.” 

Station 2 is really the most inter- 
esting of the lot for it consists of much 
the huskiest framing and planking 
mold we have ever seen. There is an 
individual mold for each frame some 
8 to 10 inches deep and capped with 
steel. The whole is bolted down with 
angle irons, cross braced and made 
absolutely firm and rigid. The clamp 
and bilge stringers go in first, the boat 
is then completely framed, and finally 
it is planked. Each plank except the 
shutter is cut to shape, beveled and 
dished out on the inside with the aid 
of steel edged jigs. They go on easily, 
quickly and well. The time required 
at this station for a gang of 8 men is 
two days. 

And so it goes down the line. Jigs 
and patterns are used throughout, 
and being entirely of metal or faced 
with metal every piece is held to close 
tolerances. There is considerable come 
















Left — The cockpit assembly as it comes from the joiner shop, ready for installation. Right — A Bounty ready for the shutter plank the only one not previously 
cut and beveled on a jig 


and go in wood so fitting is not en- 
tirely eliminated but by careful work 
on the machines it is held to a mini- 
mum. The cockpit assembly, trunk 
cabin, and much of the interior is 
made up in the joiner shop as com- 
plete units. Here the most modern 
woodworking machinery in the hands 
of experienced men are turning out 
excellent work and doing it rapidly. 

Waterproof plywood is used exten- 
sively; for decking, for all interior 


STAINLESS 


Tuere’s an old custom followed 
consistently by the most experienced 


yachtsmen along the Atlantic Coast , 


of renewing mooring pennants in 
early August of each year. With some 
the August pennant is the second new 
one of the year while others feel that 
having provided new, live, unrotted 
rope to hold their boats through the 
one or two northeast gales which cus- 
tomarily whip up the water of this 
area some time in late August or 
September, the same pennant is good 
enough for the early part of the suc- 
ceeding season. Some, of course, re- 
new their mooring pennants only at 
the beginning of the season. But re- 
gardless of the time of renewing, any 
one who attempts to use an ordinary 
untreated rope mooring pennant for 
more than a single season is flirting 
with disaster. Aging and weathering 
depreciate the effective strength con- 
siderably and marine growths, worms, 
and other flora and fauna which flour- 
ish in warm salt water rapidly eat 
away the original strength in mid- 






































bulkheads, and for the cabin top. 
Charles G. MacGregor, a pioneer in 
the development of plywood boats, 
who is superintending all construction 
at the plant has worked out a most 
interesting arrangement for the cabin 
top. It is supported by only four 
carlines, depending on the arc of the 
plywood and extra long hatch slides 
for its stiffness and strength. Another 
interesting use of waterproof plywood 
is in the cockpit floor where teak 
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summer. Treating the pennant, with 
copper paint, Cuprinol, etc., of course, 
is a great help in reducing the rate of 
deterioration but at best, rope moor- 
ing pennants have to be replaced 
more frequently than any other item 
of boating equipment with the ex- 
ception of varnish. 

In spite of all the warnings, in spite 
of all the advice, and in spite of the 
good intentions of the great majority 
of boat owners, comes a real hard 
blow and part of every fleet is caught 
with mooring pennants which have 
lost 50 to 75 per cent of their original 
strength and goes ashore, often dam- 
aging other boats on the way. 

The difficulty is not so much that 
the pennants were not husky enough 
in the first place but rather that so 
much of the original strength has de- 
parted. And. that’s where stainless 
steel for mooring pennants comes in. 
It’s not a new idea by any means, 
having been snapped up several years 
ago when stainless steel wire first hit 
the market by several prominent 

yachtsmen who recog- 
nized its value both for 
‘mooring pennants and, 
when used with a reel- 
equipped windlass, for 
anchor rodes. Since then 
more and more yachts- 
men, particularly on waters 
most subject to fouling 
and marine growth have 
been shifting to stainless 

steel mooring pennants. 

We have often thought 
that many others would 
discard rope pennants if 
complete and reliable in- 


Left — A 1% inch stainless steel wire provides a mooring pennant of 
22,800 pounds breaking strength for this cruiser. ;Right — wire and 
manila mooring pennants of approximately equivalent breaking strengths 


strips with holly feathers between are 
glued (in a press) to a sheet of ply- 
wood. 

Painting is all done at the last sta- 
tion separated from the rest of the 
shop by great sliding doors. Fittings 
now are practically all by Merri- 
man and the original specifications 
have been improved in many ways — 
oval instead of rectangular ports — 
copper instead of galvanized water 
tanks —a copper jacketed exhaust 
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formation on just what was called for 
in stainless steel was more readily 
available. That brings the story up to 
date for the Hazard Wire Rope Divi- 
sion of the American Chain & Cable 
Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, pioneers in the development of 
stainless steel wire for marine use, 
have recently announced that they 
are prepared to make up on order and 
without delay stainless steel wire 
mooring pennants from }%” to 54” in 
diameter. These sizes may seem pretty 
slim but in tested breaking strength 
they are equivalent to (new) manila 
rope %,” to 2” in diameter. 

The pennants are made up with a 
loop two feet in circumference spliced 
in one end and a thimble spliced in the 
other end. The standard length for all 
pennants is ten feet but shorter or 
longer lengths can be had if desired. 
Also, a Tru-Loc fitting cold rolled 
onto the wire may be substituted for 
the thimble. These are the fittings 
used on the stainless steel rigging of 
leading racing yachts. 

The wire used for the Hazard moor- 
ing pennants is 7 x 19 Korodless, i.e. 
7 strands of 19 individual wires each. 
This_is one of the more: flexible of 
stainless steel wire constructions and 
possesses high resistance to fatigue. 
The loop, of course, will probably 
want to be protected with rawhide or 
canvas and some permanent chafing 
gear is called for at the chock. 

As we see it, the advan- 
tages of stainless steel 
mooring pennants are as 
follows: 

1. Evidence obtained 
from those who have used 
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pipe — bronze hardware through- 
out, etc. 

Having examined Bountys in 
various stages of completion, we 
can say that the boats being 
turned out at the Medford plant 
are well up to the standard of con- 
struction of other stock auxiliaries 
of the same size and type. It was 
encouraging indeed to see that 
large scale production (it’s large 
scale for the pleasure boat busi- 
ness) can be carried out without 
sacrifice to quality. 

Bounty’s plans appeared in the 
November 1934 issue of Yacurtina, 
a full page of pictures appeared in 
the May 1940 issue — we will leave 
it to them to tell the story of her 
appearance, layout, etc. The ques- 
tion of speed and sailing qualities 
we feel is well answered by the fact 
that Phil Rhodes has turned out 
many successful boats of her general 
size and type. To us that means 
much more than the fact that a 
Bounty has already won a prominent 
race (see page 86). 


PENNANTS 


Sn nite 





One of the new Hazard stainless steel mooring 
pennants 


the pennants and from data on the 
various properties of the wire indi- 
cates that these pennants are good for 
several years of service with little if 
any diminution of the original break- 
ing strength. That is, one wire pen- 
nant will outlast several of manila. 

2. They are easier and cleaner to 
handle for they do not pick up marine 
growths, mud, rot, and other filth. 

3. They will not chafe through any- 
where near as readily as manila, for 
the wire is harder than practically 
anything that it would come in con- 
tact with. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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ESSO MARINE 


@ This dock-side Admiral started 
for a cruise, but it seems he’s taking 
a spin instead. Of course, he can 
travel thousands of miles on this in- 
shore merry-go-round and always 
be safe. 

For him, this vicious circle has its 
points. His engine has been so 
plagued by friction, sludge and 
wasteful blow-by that he’s afraid to 
get far from his mooring. 

But it isn’t hopeless. Regular visits 
to the ESSO Marine sign would 


/ 
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WILL STRAIGHTEN “ER OUT! 


straighten his craft out in no time. 

Profit by his example. Join the 
ever-growing fleet of canny skippers 
who favor ESSO Marine fuels and 
lubricants for fun afloat. Head for 
the nearest ESSO Marine sign. On 
any chart, that’s “Happy Cruising!” 


ESSOLEUM UNDERWATER GEAR 
GREASE for under-water gears of 
outboard motors and general appli- 
cation through pressure gun fittings. 


The Esso Marine Sign identifies waterfront dealers of the following oil companies handling Esso Marine products: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey — 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company — Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania — Standard Oil Company of Louisiana — Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) 
—Standard Oil Company (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). Direct inquiries to Esso Marine, 26 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


ELECTRIC SHAVING 
GOES TO SEA 


Wirs all the hoopla and fanfare 
we have all been subjected to in the 
last few years regarding electric shav- 
‘ ers it would seem that everyone must 
have heard about all there is to know 
about them. However, a few days ago 
and more or less by accident we ran 
into some comparatively new dope on 
several different ways of using a 
Schick dry shaver on the water. 

This strikes us as news of consider- 
able interest. Anyone who prefers dry 
shaving at home is bound to prefer it 
afloat and then, too, there must be 
thousands of boatowners who stick to 
older shaving paraphernalia ashore 
but wouldn‘t dare admit to an electric 
razor salesman what a nuisance it 
can be afloat. 

As we see it, the following disad- 
vantages of wet shaving aboard a boat 
play right into the hands of the elec- 
tric shaver people: 


1. Lavatories at best are small and 
often are decidedly cramped. 

2. Mirrors are sometimes lacking 
and are often inconveniently 
placed and poorly lighted. 

3. The tap or pump seldom supplies 
hot water and the supply avail; 
able is limited by the size of the 
pot in which it may be heated. 

4. In damp, salt air razor blades 
corrode and lose their edge 
rapidly. 

Were it not for the fact that stand- 
ard dry shavers operate only on 110 
volts AC or DC we venture to say 
that a great many more of them 
would already be in use on pleasure 
craft. Schick offers two alternatives to 
those wishing to shave electrically 
while on the water. First, you can 
obtain on special order but with a 
minimum of delay dry shavers which 
will operate on 6, 12, or 32 volts, the 
standard voltages in use on practically 
all yachts which have electric current 
at all. The shavers are equipped with 
conventional plug-in connections so 
that it is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to shave in the cockpit, in the 
eabin, the galley, or just about any- 
where a mirror can be set up and your 
wife will let you get away with it. 
(Some people don’t even need the 
mirror.) 

But maybe you have no electricity 
at all aboard your boat, or, what is 
more likely, you may balk at the 
thought of investing in an electric 





shaver which can only be used on the 
water. In that case you may be inter- 
ested in one of the three sizes of 110- 
volt dry batteries developed by 
Schick for powering their standard 
shavers. These are fitted with female 
connections so that the shaver’s elec- 
tric cord can be plugged directly into 
them. They come in three sizes, the 
smallest of which weighs only about 
2 pounds, costs $2.95, and is good for 
from 40 to 60 shaves of 8 to 10 minutes 
each. The largest battery weighs 
7% pounds, costs $5.50, and is good 
for 150 to 200 shaves. 

It occurred to us that the same bat- 
teries might be used for other elec- 
trical appliances such as_ toasters, 
radios, etc., but the battery manu- 
facturers say no—not until the 
average electric toaster draws con- 
siderably less than 100 times the cur- 
rent drain of an electric shaver. 


—N— 


A FLEXIBLE FLASHLIGHT 
BULB EXTENSION 


Here’s an item which ought to 
come in handy in the tool kit of every 
boat big enough to carry a flashlight. 
It’s called the Sierra Flashlight Bulb 
Extension and is made by the Sierra 
Aircraft Company of Sierra Madre, 
Cal. The picture tells most of the 





story. All there is to it is a length of 
special wire encased in high grade 
aluminum alloy tubing. This can be 
bent, curved, and twisted almost 
indefinitely without breaking and is 
made in lengths from 6” to 36’. At 
one end is a plug to screw into the 
socket of any flashlight, at the other 
end is a socket for the bulb. Its 
diameter is only %{,¢’’ which permits 
the lighted bulb to pass through holes 
only one-half inch in diameter. For 
work in close quarters it is also con- 
venient to bend the extension into a 
hook and hang the light in a con- 
venient location. 

This little gadget looks like a 
“natural” to us for getting light 
around cramped corners, inside tanks, 
generators, cylinders of engines, and 
into the score or more of other nooks 
and crannys aboard boats where 
trouble may occur and where a little 
light can often be a tremendous help. 
The prices are: 6’ — 25¢, 12’ — 35¢, 
18” — 45¢, 24’ — 60¢, and 36” — 90¢. 


A REAL POLISH PRESERVER 
FOR BRASS, CHROME, ETC. 


A Few weeks ago when we started 
for Block Island in Edlu II for the 
Cruising Club’s 455-mile ocean race 
to Nantucket, Mt. Desert, Glouces- 
ter, etc., we had tucked away in our 
sea bag a small bottle of a new prod- 
uct called Kno-Rust, which is sup- 
posed to preserve the bright shiny 
finish of brass, chrome, copper, steel, 
etc. We knew practically nothing 
about the product at that time except 
that if it worked it would be wel- 
comed and deeply appreciated by 
many thousands of yachtsmen. 

When we let Edlu’s captain in on 
the secret of what was in our little 
bottle he said he’d give Kno-Rust a 
try but was far from enthusiastic 
about the chances of the experiment’s 
success. (He had tried his share of 
products for which similar claims 
had been made and found that most 
of them were not worth the energy 
required to heave them overboard.) 
However, we dabbed a little Kno-Rust 
on several pieces of Edlu’s highly 
polished brass to see how it would 
stand up in four days of ocean racing. 
As is told elsewhere in this issue, those 
days subjected polished brass and 
everything else on deck to a steady 
stream of salt spray, rain, and fog. 
In no time at all most of the brass 
was a mass of green, black, and cop- 
per colored splotches, and it kept on 
getting dirtier. The parts protected by 
Kno-Rust, however, stood up ex- 
ceedingly well. After the finish to be 
sure, they needed repolishing, but 
there were none of the ugly, dirty 
splotches, and bringing them back to 
perfection was no more difficult than 
if the brass had been lying only a day 
in clear, dry weather. Needless to say, 
the remainder of the little bottle 
never left Edlu. 

Some two weeks later we were 
aboard again and before we had set 
foot on deck the captain hailed us 
with, ‘‘Hey, how about some more 
of that Kno-Rust?” 

The rest of the bottle had been used 
in going over every bit of Edlu’s brass 
thoroughly just before a four or five 
day period of rain and dampness 
during which it was impossible to 
polish at all. At the end of the bad 
weather the brass looked so well that 
several other captains in the harbor 
stopped alongside and asked ‘‘How 
come?’’, 

That’s the most important part of 
the story. Kno-Rust does a swell job. 
It doesn’t end brass polishing for all 
time — and in itself is not a polish at 
all — but put it on after polishing the 
brass or chrome and it will look better 
after a week than it used to look after 
a day. Applied before a race or any 
hard chance which puts salt spray, 
rain, or fog on deck and the long, 
back-breaking job of getting the brass 


back in shape afterward is no harder 
than a routine daily shine up. 

Kno-Rust is not a lacquer, it goes 
on with a cloth as easily and quickly 
as a light machine oil would, and 
leaves a thin transparent, almost 
invisible film. You can hardly tell 
where it is from where it isn’t. How- 
ard F. Borroto of 17 East 42nd St, 
New York City is the distributor and 
the prices are — one quart, $1.25 and 
one gallon, $4.75. 


== 


A POWERFUL HAND LIGHT 
WITH RECHARGEABLE 
BATTERY 


Ir’s always encouraging to discover 
a product whose performance exceeds 
the manufacturer’s claims for it. 
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That’s exactly what resulted when we 
went to sea with one of the new G-23 
Master lights made by the Carpenter 
Manufacturing Company of 179 Sid- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. They 
claim a range of 14 mile for this light 
but we found by actual test that with 
its high-power beam we were able to 
pick up and identify boats at twice 
that distance and on several occasions 
located buoys at least half a mile 
away. 

The G-23 is powered with a re 
chargeable battery with liquid elee- 
trolyte. The battery and its case are 
specially designed so that the liquid 
will not spill even if turned upside 
down. A single charging provides 20 
hours of continuous service on the 
service filament or 8 hours on the 
25,000 c.p. high power filament. 
Merely throwing the shut-off switch 
to a third position shifts the beam 
from low power to high power. 

The light stands 944 inches high 
and weighs about 4144 pounds. We 
found it ideal for checking the trim of 
sails and the angle of the night pen- 
nant at the masthead, for picking up 
buoys, checking our distance of 
nearby shore, etc. The price is $12.00. 

For those desiring a tremendously 
powerful portable light Carpenter 
offers the type WS, a similar unit also 
with rechargeable battery and pre 
viding a 250,000 c.p. beam. Theif 
conservative claim for the range of 
this one is 1 mile. It stands 13” high, 
weighs 12 pounds and costs $45.00. 
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...  Bupa-Lanova 
Dissets started easier than 
most gasoline engines.’’ — Palmer Scott’ s 
statement regarding five Army launches he 
built recently. 


... ‘Others seem surprised to learn 
that a Diesel of this type will start quickly 
and run indefinitely . . . those who have 
had other engines are amazed at the lack 
of difficulty I have experienced with this 
engine.”’ (Signed) Harold Judson, owner of 
the Buda-Lanova Diesel powered 
‘“JORIE,”’ illustrated above. 


Let us send you further 
proof of Bupa-Lanova DrgsEL 


Dependability. 
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DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


Paom 20 h.P. TO 232 H.-P. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Commercial Avenue 


HARVEY (Gi2%) ILLINOIS 
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the lake above the TVA Pickwick Landing Dam, on the Tennessee River 


GREAT LAKES OF THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 37) 


houses. These include: The Nashville Yacht Club, with L. 8. McCravey, | 


commodore; Crossville Boat Club, R. N. Pelot; Atlanta Motor Boat Club, 
Claude Smith; Chickamauga Boat and Yacht Club, Paul Mathes; Knox- 
ville Racing Club, W. Claude Fox; Old Hickory Boat Club, Webb Cline. 
Three newer clubs are being organized. These are located at Decatur and 
Guntersville, Alabama, and at Pickwick, Tennessee. The directors are 
John 8. McKibben, Claude Scruggs, and Paul Johnson, respectively. 


Racine events scheduled for the Valley lakes throughout the summer 
are indicative of great activity. These embraced the following events: 
June 2nd, Pickwick Lake; June 16th, Crossville, Tennessee; June 23rd, 
Guntersville Lake; July 4th, Norris Lake, near Knoxville; July 7th, De- 
catur regatta; August 11th, Nashville. (This is on the Cumberland River, 
recently included in the TVA area.) Chickamauga Lake, combined cele- 
bration and races for the entire chain set for the Labor Day week-end. 

Leading boat manufacturers are rapidly making agency connections 
throughout the Valley. Chattanooga alone has seven companies offering 
motor boats and small sailing craft. 

Each lake will have its yacht club as a hub of interest and directing 
center for activities. The TVA is landscaping great stretches of shore line 
and docks, slips and amusement piers are being built. Each lake has from 
one to three parks. Bathing beaches are being graded. Artistic cabins, 
completely equipped and ready for vacation parties to move in, can be 
rented at surprisingly low figures. Persons who wish to build their own 
summer lodges can lease a lake shore acre for as low as $20 a year, witha 
contract that provides for a twenty-year tenure and a renewal option 
available if they wish. The locks are free. There are no special state taxes 
and gasoline is cheap when bought on a federal waterway. 


Jusr what the future may hold for this inland water playground in the 
Tennessee Valley is a matter of conjecture. But there is every indication 
that it will become a recreational center for the entire Southeastern sec- 
tion, with the possible exception of the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf ports. 
But, even for deep water sailors, this waterway has importance. It isan 
important link or, rather, extension of the inland watercourses which give 
continuous passage to the yachtsman for 5700 sheltered miles. 

The TVA lakes, it seems reasonable to predict, will take their place along 
with Yellowstone and the newly created Smoky Mountain national park 
near by. Already, hundreds of thousands of tourists flow through this 
region annually, many of them en route to Florida and on their way back 
home. This has been added to by the caravan of the curious who are 
drawn to the Valley to inspect the TVA development. 

So they are already calling the chain the “Great Lakes of the New South” 
and “America’s newest inland water playground” — for one must have 
one’s slogans. And the dedicatory ceremony at Chattanooga is making 4 
bid for the national spotlight. Recreation in the Valley, it would seem, W! 
be like the actor with a “bit” who steps out and “steals the show.” It will 
be identified with the area when such things as electric power dams are 
accepted as commonplace. Both are huge, dramatic, and appeal to the 
imagination. But boating — there you have it — boating adds a thrill! 


Boathouse in Pickwick Park, a 1700-acre tract on the southern shore of ° 
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“SO-LONG” SMASHES 
GOLD CUP SPEED RECORD 
USING DEPENDABLE 


: CH AMPION SPARK PLUGS 


Lou Fageol, owner and driver of the Gold Cup hydroplane, *‘So-long,’* recently set a new world’s one mile speed 





record of 97.45 miles per hour using Champions. Fageol wired—‘‘Congratulations on your record-breaking product.”” 


HEN Lou Fageol recently smashed the speed 

record for Gold Cup hydroplanes, he wired the 
Champion Spark Plug Company, ‘‘Congratulations 
on your record-breaking product.”’ This tribute after 
such a dramatic dash—in which he shattered the ex- 
isting record for the Gold Cup class by nearly 5 miles 
an hour—is indeed high praise. Champion, in turn, 
sincerely congratulates the owner-driver on this truly 
remarkable performance. 


In record-breaking boats, driver, engine and hull 
naturally must be a perfectly tuned unit, and the 
combination of all three is what makes for winning 


uss. FEE BP ARE 


PLUG 


performance. But since no engine is better than its 
spark plugs, which are the very life of every engine, 
it is vitally important to have the most dependable 
spark plugs money can buy. 


Racing drivers and enthusiasts have a keen appreci- 
ation of this fact and for that reason it is significant 
that the vast majority of all marine racing and record- 
breaking events are won by craft with Champion- 
equipped engines. Demand Champion Spark Plugs 
for your boat. You are thus assured of all ’round 
better engine performance and the maximum of 
economy and dependability. 


CHAMPIONS USE 

















PRODUCT 


General Motors Sales Corporation, 


DELCO-LIGHT 


OF GENERAL MOTORS 


200-WATT BATTERY CHARGING 
PORTABLE DELCO-LIGHT 


ae ELECTRIC LIGHTS! 


There is no obion in finding space to 
stow this dependable, efficient little 
electric light plant which Delco and 
General Motors Engineers have designed. 
It’s ideal for use in boats under 35 feet. 


This 200-watt Delco - Light, just 15 
inches long, 11144 inches wide and 13 
inches high, will operate eight 25-watt 
bulbs or their equivalent, operate a 
battery-type radio and run 14 hours on 
one gallon of gasoline. 


Weighing only 45 lbs., this Delco-Light 
model can be carried anywhere and used 
on camping trips or at home to charge 
batteries. 


The 800-watt Marine-type Delco-Light 
(19” x 18” x 22” and weighing 195 lbs.), 
will furnish lights for larger boats as well 
as power to run appliances. 


There are Delco- 
Light models from 
200 to 6000 watts 
and various types 
of Delco-Light 
Marine Batteries. 
The coupon below 
is for your conven- 
ience in getting 
detailed informa- 


BOO-WATT MARINE 


tion on any or all. -eeeenrnarett 


DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, - 
1 456 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. a 


Please send me complete information on Delco-Light Plants. My boat is a 
i: footer. I would like — 


cial cnapitaten Address 


lights and __ 





appliances. 











State. 
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THE CROSS COUNTRY CRUISE OF “JOLLY ROGER” 


(Continued from page 30) 


Readers accustomed to motoring with a small baby know the almost end- 
less number of gadgets that must be carried along to maintain a livable and 
reasonably healthful atmosphere for all concerned. 

At 6:30 next morning, we labored up over the hills onto the main road, 
bound for Buffalo and the West. We crossed into Canada at Buffalo about 
6:00 p.m., without mishap. Both the baby and the boat had behaved too 
well, I feared! Owing to a difficulty experienced in the past, I remembered 
to register my imported cameras with the U. 8. Customs before entering 
Canada. I also registered the trailer to avoid delay in reéntering at Detroit 
next day. The Canadian authorities gave us their usual pleasant codpera- 
tion in entering the boat and equipment. 


Avr some point east of Dunnville, Ontario, a motorist tossed a lighted 
cigarette out of his car as he passed us. It landed on the deck of the Jolly 
Roger and smoldered there, wedged under the forward web strap. Later, 
noticing that the bow of the boat was bouncing around, we looked back 
and saw flames bursting from the forward deck! I pulled up at a nearby gas 
station, where the fire was extinguished, leaving two nasty holes burned 
through the canvas and well into the deck plank. Therefore, I was more 
than a little disturbed by this accident which badly marred the appearance 
of my new boat but my feelings were assuaged somewhat when I reflected 
on how much worse it might have been, and when I recalled that I had 
taken out transportation insurance on the boat for this trip at small cost. 
I felt sure that I would be entitled to have the deck recovered. 

By ten o’clock that night, we stopped at a tourist camp. Three tired 
people, and a boat somewhat bespattered from a recently tarred road, re- 
tired for the night. (In future trailer trips, I intend to protect the boat 
against dirt by covering her with muslin.) Tar is nasty stuff to get off with- 
out taking off the paint, too. The day’s mileage was 456, a tidy bit of coun- 
try ‘to cover considering the winding mountain roads that had to be 
traversed earlier in the day. With reasonable luck, I knew I could make 
Chicago the next day. 

We passed the Canadian Customs without difficulty and I confidently 
presented myself to the U. S. Customs at the west end of the Ambassador 
Bridge, in Detroit. Everything was registered except the most important 
item of all, the boat! In my hurry and anxiety to get young Roger home, I 
had registered everything but the boat and the Customs men quickly in- 
formed me that, for all they knew, she had been built in Canada and I 
would have to pay duty on her. My word seemed to be of little value in a 
matter of this kind although I had the bill of sale and numerous letters 
indicating that the boat had been bought in New York State. Finally, the 
Chief of Customs came down. After half an hour of questioning and look- 
ing over of boat and credentials, he decided to let me through, although he 
squinted at me a bit skeptically when I told him that I had completely 
forgotten to register the boat! 

I was anxious to reach Glen Ellyn before too late that evening, though I 
had lost several hours of driving time. It was nearly 4:00 p.m. when we ate 
a much needed luncheon in the Irish Hills of Michigan. All went well from 
then on and we reached Glen Ellyn at 11:00 p.m. 


Raruer than go to Lake Geneva next morning, we spent the day resting 
and making minor repairs to the trailer after unloading a large part of the 
equipment. We had made the 1000-mile trip in two days, as planned, and 
part of the week-end still remained. The 70-mile trip to Lake Geneva next 
morning was child’s play after the previous two days. We invited friends to 
meet us there for the first sail on Lake Geneva, and we were greeted by 
Walter Beauvais, whose men promptly helped us launch the Jolly Roger at 
his boathouse. At last the boat was at her home port and riding gaily at her 
mooring. A fine breeze gave us an opportunity to put her through her paces 
that afternoon and examine her condition after the long trip from the 
Adirondacks. I found her as dry as a bone and in perfect condition. 

After recounting my highway experiences on this 1300-mile trip, I may 
have, to some extent, dampened the fervor of some in trailing a boat over 
long distances but my conviction is that with a properly built trailer and 
good tires, it is little more difficult to trail a sail boat than it is to drive a cat 
alone. Certainly the economy of trailing as compared to shipping by rail is 
great, and a speed of from 50 to 55 miles an hour with trailer is not, in my 
opinion, unsafe or difficult on the good roads we have today. I have found 
web straps ideal for lashing the boat to the trailer. By using the lower gears 
on hills for braking, no noticeable wear on brake linings is evident. If I were 
able to start on another three-weeks’ vacation tomorrow, I would gladly do 
it all over again, and I am no glutton for punishment. As for the outboard 
motor, when using a sail boat for camping, fishing or pleasure sailing, § 
“kicker” comes in mighty handy at times. 

My little son, Roger, for whom the boat was named, will, I hope, eventu- 
ally become her helmsman on many future adventures of Jolly Roger. 
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YACHTING 


STANDING ON ITS RECORD! 
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HE owner of the DUNDEE, who 

often charters his boat, found it 
necessary to repower, first because 
of excessive repair bills on his old 
engine, and secondly because he 
could not get more than “six vibrat- 
ing miles per hour,” as he said. 


A recent 7500 mile charter trip 
provided figures showing why he 


is pleased with his new Chrysler 
power plant. At cruising speed with 
the engine turning 1550 R. P. M. 
(wheel turning 450 R. P.M.) the fuel 
consumption was 3 gals. per hour. 
At trolling speed 114 gals. per hour. 


Considering the size of the boat, 
such performance figures are out- 


standing, and are the best possible © 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 





DUNDEE 46’x 12’ 6” 5’8” 
...-powered with a Chrysler 
Crown 3.46:1 Reduction 
Gear engine turning a 32” 
x 28” wheel 570 R. P.M. 
Top Speed 11 M. P. H. 


recommendation of a Chrysler 
marine engine. If you have a power 
problem in your present boat, or 
to be sure you won’t in your new 
boat, investigate Chrysler. 


See for yourself how muchyou get 
without a cost penalty in a Chrysler. 
Do what many boat owners are do- 
ing...installa Chrysler power plant. 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION © MARINE ENGINE DIVISION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 








OILSKINS ALL THE WAY 


(Continued from page 217) 


finish. Mandoo apparently was second, rounding at 12:30, and. Edlu made 
it at 1:30, just as a thundersquall, moving in from the west over the fog, 
caused it to lift a bit. Blitzen reached around at 5:10 p.m., after a shift of 
wind to the south, having taken somewhat of a licking in the headers. 
She was followed about an hour later by De Coursey Fales’ famous schooner 
Nina and the cutters Perroquet and Coquette. George Roosevelt’s schooner 
Mistress and Walter N. Rothschild’s yaw] Avanti, must have been some- 
where near this group at that time. 

The long leg of the course (215 miles) from Nantucket Lightship to Mt. 
Desert Rock would have been quite delightful, given the same wind con- 
ditions in dry, fair weather but it was cold all the way and wet most of it. 
The rhumb line course is about NE-by N and even holding two points 
high of this course, to pass well outside the ill-famed four-fathom spots on 
the direct route, we were able to ease sheets a trifle and to get the small 
genoa back on. That, of course, was early Tuesday afternoon. It was still 
thick but the wind had eased up considerably and was already shifting 
slowly through south to west. By dinner time, we had the spinnaker on 
and the sail made an eerie sight tumbling about in the fog, way out ahead 
and aloft. The wind was quite light for a while but we never lost steerage 
way as Baruna did for a while that evening. After dark, the wind went on 
around to west, blew away the fog, and Edlu bowled along at 9 knots or 
more for most of the night with all reaching canvas set. It was still over- 
cast above but the lights of several beam trawlers encountered off the 
western end of George’s Bank were clearly visible. 


So it went throughout the night and apparently conditions were much 
the same with most of the fleet. Morning, however, brought a period of 
light variable air which finally settled down to blow from the east again, 
with more rain and poor visibility. Just before it shut in, however, we 
sighted Mandoo, a couple of miles to the eastward and an equal distance 
ahead, the first competitor we had seen in 36 hours. At this time, some of 
the smaller boats astern were unable to lay the course, having the wind a 
little farther ahead than the larger leaders. About 15 to 20 miles was as 
hard as it blew that morning but the sea was worthy of more wind and the 
. forecasts of more northeast and easterly wind were ominous, at best. 

The afternoon began with a sharp dip of the barometer, accompanied 


by a sudden blast which came so hard and so fast we had all we could do 
to get the big genoa on deck and the mainsail off her. It must have blown 
up to 40 miles or more for a brief period. When there’s too much wind for 
the mainsail, it’s time to think of a storm trysail, so we hauled ours out of 
the sail locker, the last but one dry sail left aboard. The trysail was no 
sooner broken out than the blast was over, however, and back went the 
mainsail with the wind again around almost to west. 

The blast, white squall or what have you, lasted less than half an hour 
and apparently hit everyone about the same time. Baruna tied in a reef 
at the time, Mandoo dropped her mainsail and Coquette set and carried 
her storm trysail for three hours with her rail down most of the time. For 
a while that afternoon, the breeze was light but about 4:00 p.m. the low 
scudding clouds gave way and, as the breeze increased, the sun finally 
broke through. That was Wednesday afternoon and it was the first sight 
of the sun since Sunday. We welcomed it with open oilskin jackets. 


Tue next five hours were much the best of the race. Clearing skies, an 
increasing southwest wind, and lifted sheets had us rolling down to the 
Rock at 91% to 10 knots. It was still cold, the sea was tumbling and con- 
fused and steering was difficult but it was a rollicking fine sail and the 
whole crew perked up when we picked up Mandoo again about four miles 
ahead. There was no sign of Barwna and, since she hadn’t been reported 
to us at the lightship, our hopes were high that she might be astern. That, 
however, soon proved a false hope for, shortly after lonely Mt. Desert 
Rock hove in sight ahead, up popped Baruna standing back from the 
Rock, strapped down hard on the starboard tack, still with the reef tied 
in her mainsail. She had rounded at 7:55 p.m., Mandoo followed at 8:20 
and Edlu flattened down for the 140-mile beat to Gloucester at 8:50 p.m. 
Everyone had a fine slide down hill to Mt. Desert, the smaller boats carry- 
ing the fair breeze for a greater distance and for a time holding the larger 
yawls up ahead and already on the wind. The other times at the Rock were 
about as follows: Nina and Mistress, 12:45 a.m. Thursday; Blitzen, 1:00 
a.m.; Avanti, 5:28 a.m.; Perroquet, 8:00 a.m.; Coquette, 9:15 a.m.; Nicor, 
2:45 p.m.; and Sema, 3:30 p.m. 

The 140-mile thrash back to Gloucester was quite uneventful for most 
of the fleet. The wind was right on the nose (southwest) all Thursday 
night and Friday and blew from 20 to 25 miles at night and 10 to 15 miles 
during the day. Barwna reported carrying her single reefed mainsail and 
double head rig all night more or less experimentally as she could have 
carried a full mainsail. 
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Edlu carried full mainsail and double head rig and, with the rail not 
quite down, she behaved and “felt” beautifully, tearing through the 
water at 8 knots or more and tacking in 8 points. It was cold that night, 
47°, and the spray, of course, was icy, but with stars to steer by, plenty of 
warm clothes and cotton gloves enough for the watch on deck, it could 
have been worse. Edlu passed Mandoo during the night and, in fact, had 
her farther astern at daybreak than she was the next afternoon, indicating 
that our tacks close in toward Portland were not as advantageous as 
holding a bit farther offshore. Baruna’s experiment apparently worked 
for she pranced down the coast at a ‘‘dead to windward” speed of 6 knots, 
finishing at 7:24 p.m., Thursday. At that time, Edlu and Mandoo were, 
respectively, 25 and 30 miles up the coast, battling the light, variable airs 
in the wake of a moderate squall. The wind was light all that evening and 
it took Edlu 54% and Mandoo 7 hours to make the finish from there. 


Tur whole fleet apparently worked down from Mt. Desert fairly close 
to the coast. About midnight, Thursday, the wind shifted from dead 
ahead to about west, making the remainder of the course a close fetch 
on the starboard tack. This “break’’ for the smaller boats helped offset 
the advantage the three large yawls had in the dusty windward work. 
Blitzen, driven hard by her owner, Rod Stephens and ‘“Stu’’ Hotchkiss, 
made better time from Nantucket to the finish than any of the fleet except 
Baruna and slipped into second place on corrected time ahead of Edlu. 


The Class B boats were all considerably smaller than the Class A craft 


and, although Perroquet and Coquette did not finish until the middle of 
the next afternoon, the latter not only took the Class B prize but saved 
her time on Mistress of the larger division. Those two had wind right up 
to the finish, but Friday night, while most of the gang celebrated and re- 
ceived prizes at a dinner given by the Boston station of the Cruising Club, 
Departure, Nicor, and Sema were battling their way down the coast in 
rain squalls, light airs and calms. Although they had a watch or two with- 
out oilskins the last day, their decks, cabins and forepeaks were piled high 
with sodden, stiff canvas and cold, damp clothing just as all the others were. 
Coquette also had a broken spinnaker pole on deck which went by the 
board just before rounding Mt. Desert. 


lr was a tough race — certainly as tough as any of the Bermuda Races 
except the man-killer of ’36. Fog had been expected, rain was no surprise, 
but the weather man certainly rubbed it in when he gave us temperatures 
so low they set new minimum records for two of the days. 
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As the first long race under the Cruising Club’s new 1940 measurement 
rule, the results were most interesting. The first nine of the twelve finish- 
ers were within a span of less than ten hours on corrected time (the other 
three losing most of their time on the last calm night just before finishing). 
Take out Baruna — which to windward, at least, is a “‘super’’ boat — 
and the corrected time span of second to ninth places was less than six 
hours. In that group are the most modern hulls and rigs, such as those of 
Edlu and Blitzen, Mistress (racing under cruising canvas only), the twelve- 
year-old Nina and the little Luders-designed and built Coquette, only 28’ 8’ 
on the water line. The rule brings them all close together. 


Block Island — Mt. Desert — Gloucester Race 
June 24, 1940. Distance, 455 Miles 


Crass A 
Yacht and Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
Baruna, H. C. Taylor 81:24:40 81:24:40 
Blitzen, J. H. Grove 89:49:32 85:11:04 
Edlu II, R. J. Schaefer 86:57:13 86:51:36 
Avanti, W. N. Rothschild 93:10:26 87:19:38 
Mandoo II, D. S. Berger 88:38:10 88:00:29 
Nina, De Coursey Fales 90:26:02 88:43:17 


Mistress, G. E. Roosevelt 94:02:46 89:46:14 


Barlovento, Pierre S. DuPont Withdrew _ 
Persephone, Philip J. Roosevelt Withdrew 
Ciass B 
Coquette, R. F. deCoppet 101:30:20 88:52:45 
Perroquet, R. H. Moore 100:23:55 91:03:35 
Sema, David Ames 117:48:52 98:59:56 
Nicor, J. B. Lloyd 111:15:00 99:43:38 
Departure, F. L. Ballard 114:51:00 103:02:25 
Tioga Too, H. K. & E. P. Noyes Disabled 
Souvenir, John J. White Disabled 
Blackfish, M. B. Littlefield Withdrew 
TROPHIES 


Baruna, Bermuda Trophy, first on corrected time, all classes. Commodore’s 
Trophy, first boat to finish. First Prize, Class A 

Blitzen, Second Prize, Class A 

Coquette, First Prize, Class B 

Perroquet, Second Prize, Class B 

Nina, Finley Trophy (boats built prior to 1934) 

Mistress, Cruising Canvas Trophy 
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When you select your 
boat look for the Para- 
gon Seal, prominently 
displayed on the 
housing of all Par- 
agon Reverse and 
Reduction Gear 
assemblies. 


Invite You-CAVWSE THEM IN 
A MODERN BOAT! 


HIS year REALLY get away from it all — 

from business and blitzkrieg — traffic and 
time clock — phones and phonies! Thrill to 
your hand on a helm... guiding your own 
new boat with your own friends over our own 
waters! Sleep... Eat... Relax... Play... 
LIVE! A line over the side and look — you’ve 
hooked a fighting blue — later a plunge, and 
your swimming hole can be the broadest ocean 
or a choicely hidden cove! 


America’s pleasure craft builders and engine 
manufacturers never offered more boat luxury, 
comfort and trouble-free performance for so 
little money. Marine 
engines today are well- 
nigh perfect — partic- 
ularly when equipped 
with PARAGON RE- 
VERSE and REDUC- 
TION GEARS — the 
assembly that the ma- 











fi! The new lined band for I 
jority of manufacturers  wearisa feature of PARAGON 


Rae REVERSE and REDUCTION 
insist upon. GEAR ASSEMBLIES. 


YEAR-AFTER-YEAR IT’S Wf 


Marine Transmission Manufacturers 
Since 1907 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. e@ TAUNTON, MASS. 












YACHTING 
BUBBLE SEXTANTS AND POLARIS PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 46) 


method for determining the observer’s latitude at any point in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. The latitude would always be equal to the angle (cor- 
rected for refraction) between Polaris and a horizontal line pointing north, 
as shown in Figure II. This would be true at any time of the day or year 
and at any longitude. Therefore, for the determination of latitude in such 
an idealized case, we would require neither longitude nor time nor an 
almanac. 

Unfortunately, Polaris is not directly above the earth’s north pole but 
in such a position that, as the earth rotates on its axis, the pole star appears 
to describe a circle in which the radius is approximately 61 minutes of arc. 
By referring to Figure III, the effect of this apparent rotation can be read- 
ily understood. To determine latitude, we need the altitude correspond- 
ing to PX. Since Polaris has the apparent rotation defined by the orbit 
ABCDEF, it is evident that there will be only two instants during the day, 
corresponding to the two points C' and F, when the observed altitudes 
CY and FZ will be the same as PX. At all other times, in addition to the 
usual correction for refraction, the observed altitude of Polaris will need 
further correction to find the desired altitude PX, which will be equal to 
the observer’s latitude. When Polaris is at FE, the observed altitude will be 
about 61 minutes too large. When it is at B, the observed altitude will be 
61 minutes too small. 


lr will, therefore, be evident that we must know the position of Polaris 
in its apparent orbit at the moment of observation to calculate the neces- 
sary correction in the observed altitude. To find the whereabouts of Po- 
laris in its orbit, it is necessary to calculate the local sidereal time as 
explained in Table I (page 281, 1940) of the Nautical Almanac. The correc- 
tion to be applied to the altitude to obtain the latitude can then be ob- 
tained by the use of this table. 

However, for selected conditions, this information can also be easily 
arranged in a series of graphs in which all the computation can be done 
before you set sail. Since the writer’s cruising is on the Great Lakes during 
the summer, he prepared such a series of graphs for the period between 
June 1st and September 30th for all hours of the night during which Po- 
laris might be observable. Since longitude is involved in the problem, the 
chart was based on 82° West Longitude, a meridian which passes through 
Lakes Huron and Erie, with provision to correct readily to the observer’s 
actual longitude. To simplify further the final chart, all time is shown as 
Eastern Standard. 

The use of this chart can be easily understood by following through a 
few examples. As the simplest type, assume that at 11:00 p. m., E.S.T., 
on July 21st, 1939, in longitude 82° W, the observed altitude of Polaris 
with a bubble octant was 43° 31’. Assume that there was no scale (index) 
error for the octant. From the information in the upper right corner of the 
chart (Figure IV), a correction of —1.1’ for refraction is necessary. The 
corrected altitude is, therefore, 43° 30’, ignoring the .1’ since the octant 
reading is not closer than 1’. Looking at the chart line for 11:00 p.m., it is 
seen that on July 21st it crosses the horizontal line for plus 20’. Therefore, 
we add 20’ to the corrected altitude of 43° 30’ and obtain 43° 50’ as the 
latitude. 

The upper right hand corner of the chart also includes the necessary in- 
formation for correction for longitude and for the yearly change up to 1943. 
The easiest method of applying the longitude correction is to take the sight 
before or after the hour as indicated, so the hourly line can be used. How- 
ever, conditions frequently prevent the taking of the sight, or series of 
sights, exactly at the desired time and in such cases it is a simple matter 
to read the correction between the hourly lines. 


As a more complicated example, suppose that on June 26th, 1941, in 
Longitude 83° 30’ W, an observed altitude of Polaris at 3:30 a.m., E.S.T., 
is 44° 10’. As in the first example, subtract the 1’ for refraction, leaving a 
corrected altitude of 44° 09’. Then note the correction of two minutes 
earlier in time of observation for the year 1941, and the correction of six 
minutes later because Longitude 83° 30’ is 1° 30’ west of 82° W, which is 
used as the base. 

The net of these two corrections is four minutes later. In other words, we 
should take the observation at 3:04 a.m. to use the 3:00 a.m. curve. How- 
ever, we took the sight at 3:30 a.m., so we enter the chart with a four 
minute earlier time or with 3:26 a.m. It will be necessary to interpolate 
between 3:00 and 4:00 a.m. On the vertical line corresponding to June 26th, 
we note that there are 30 small divisions between the curves for 3:00 and 
4:00 a.m. Therefore, each small division represents two minutes and we 
have only to count down 13 small divisions from the 3:00 a.m. curve to be 
at 3:26. Running across the horizontal line at this point, we find the cor- 
rection to be applied is —22.7’ or —23’ when rounded to the nearest min- 
ute. Subtracting 23’ from the corrected altitude, 44° 09’, we get the latitude, 
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LF eo your engine calls for instant con- 
t 


rol, count on Pennsylvania’s finest 
-.. Veedol Marine Oil . . . for 100% motor 
performance. Refined from pure Bradford- 
Pennsylvania . . . top-ranking crude for 
naturally tough and heat-resistant lubricants 
-..-Veedol Marine meets lubrication require- 
ments of every type marine motor. Make 
Veedol’s world-famed “Film of Protection” 


your constant guardian against engine wear 
and tear; overheating of vital friction points; 
and costly fuel and oil consumption. Sign 
on board Veedol Marine as your guarantee 
for care-free cruising—drop astern your 
lubrication worries. Get Veedol Marine in 
the handy Stowaway Kit today and you hook 
on to prize Pennsylvania for performance, 
in a prize package for convenience. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF VEEDOL MOTOR OILS AND “FLYING A” GASOLINES 


Copyright 1940 by Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company 


Here’s the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard your 
boat. For safety’s sake, carry an 
extra supply of Veedol Marine. 
For convenience’s sake, get it in 
this handy kit. 


TRY THIS 
4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 











DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected territories still open on 
Veedol Marine Oil for high-grade distributors. Complete informa- 
tion on request. Address: 

Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. 8Y 

17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Business 





Address, 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


In Coquette, the new auxiliary cutter of 
Robert F. de Coppet, Luders has again demon- 
strated that Luders design and craftsmanship 
provide not only beauty of line and comfortable 
living afloat, but winners as well. 

In the race of the Off Soundings Club Spring 
Cruise, Coquette won first place among 41 yachts 
competing. 

And in the Cruising Club ocean race, 
Coquette won first place in Class B out of seven 
starters, demonstrating her sea ability, as well 
as speed under exceptionally heavy weather 
conditions. 

Luderships of all types and sizes up to 160 
feet, wood or welded steel construction, power 
or sail, hold enviable records of performance and 


value. 
LUDERS 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, STORAGE, REPAIRING 


STAMFORD * CONNECTICUT 











43° 46’. While the interpolation between the hourly lines seems difficult 
on the reduced chart shown in Figure IV, it is easy on the full size chart 
which is 24” by 27”. 

The chief advantage of the chart is the speed with which the latitude 
can be obtained. It is unnecessary to consult the Almanac or, in most 
cases, to use a pencil, if the chart has been made for the region in which it is 
to be used. The maximum error in the position of the curves and the read- 
ing of the chart will usually be well within one minute, which is a smaller 
error than that in the bubble octant observation in most cases. 


Tue writer strongly recommends the construction of such a chart as a 
means of instruction. During its preparation, a number of points not 
hitherto appreciated will occur to the constructor. He will note that there is 
some time during each night in summer when the correction is zero. He 
will also note that, as the correction approaches zero, it is changing most 
rapidly with time and that an error of two minutes in time will make an 
error of about one minute in latitude in this portion of the chart. As a con- 
trast, on June 24th, the corrections for the 7:00, 8:00 and 9:00 p.m. curves 
differ by only 2’ so the time of observation is not at all critical in this re- 
gion. There is a similar situation at 4:00 a.m. about August 25th. 

To those who have made similar charts, it will be obvious that the 
problem of leap year is avoided by starting with June Ist. After all, the 
Great Lakes are no place for a sailor on February 29th. 


THE CAPTAIN HAS NO ALIBI 


(Continued from page 43) 


overnight in deep, well protected water. The postmaster was most accom- 
modating; after he returned from a picnic, he opened the post office espe- 
cially for us so that we could have our mail, as we were sailing early in the 
morning. 

As the crew brought in the chain of the heavy anchor in preparing to sail, 
the chain jammed between the winch and the chain pipe through the deck. 
All ordinary efforts failed to free it so the Captain brought a heavy rubber 
headed maul to see what might be accomplished. Just one good tap fixed it. 
It not only freed the chain but broke the whole upper part of the heavy iron 
casting right off as though it were made of putty. Perhaps the Captain 

. tapped the winch too hard! 
On to the Gut of Canso, where food, fuel, ice and other supplies were 


never more difficult to find. Finally, at Marbury, we were able to secure 
the much needed ice, hamburger steak, groceries and water. Coal, however, 
was a real problem but, by offering special inducements, we finally obtained 
a hundredweight of coal, soft coal — very, very soft coal. Although it gave 
off heat and would cook food, the heat was not a circumstance to the 
smoke — dense, thick, black smoke that smutted the lines, decks and every- 
thing in sight. Fortunately, the Mate and Bosun had laid in a good supply 
of wood. Why did the Captain bring the miserable, oily stuff aboard? 


“Twice every summer,” the secretary of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
told us, “‘we get a real southeaster, probably the tail of a West Indian 
hurricane.”’ His predicted tail-end storm occurred the noon we arrived in 
Halifax and, believe me, it proved a hard blow. Not since Quebec, more 
than a thousand miles back, had we been ashore for a meal. When we made 
fast to a splendid mooring, it was “All Ashore” for all, without even an 
anchor watch aboard. You were wrong there, Skipper, no alibi there. That 
mistake nearly lost us our ship right in Halifax Harbor, at permanent moor- 
ings, at that! 

The blow began while we were at the hotel and increased so rapidly that, 
by the time we had the coal (hard coal this time) on the fenders of the taxi, 
sizable branches were falling from the trees; one branch, two inches thick, 
missed us by less than a foot. When we reached the yacht club, five keel 
sloops were ashore already, having parted their moorings or dragged their 
anchors. Seas were breaking in the open-ended basin and it was with real 
difficulty that we regained the ship. Boarding was accomplished with 
difficulty in heavy, short seas, coupled with wind that drove off the tops 
of the waves in solid sheets that stung like buckshot. The dinghy was made 
fast astern securely but the painter was old and the scend of the seas, com- 
bined with the heavy wind, hurled the empty boat like a toy on the beach 
beyond. Of course, small boats should not part lines and go adrift. The 
Captain should have seen that the line was renewed. 


Avr the height of the blow, the crew of the small American schooner di- 
rectly astern and shoreward of us showed visible concern. When our moor- 
ing let go and we lay back to our anchors, the concern changed to genuine 
alarm. At our request, they put up a riding light on their forestay and we 
kept the man at the wheel (who was busy steering under power up to our 
anchors and, of course, going nowhere) watching that anchor light to wart 
of any decrease in distance between us. When the gale decreased about mid- 
night, our neighbor slipped her mooring and moved under power to a per- 
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manent mooring ahead of us. Next morning we hailed them in friendly 
fashion and were greeted by stony silence. The Skipper did not bring on the 
gale that endangered their ship as well as his, so perhaps he was not to 
blame. How great the strain on our anchors was no one knew until we 
brought them up next morning. The stock of the big anchor, measuring 
two and one-half inches through, was completely gone and the little anchor 
had a bowed stock. The holding ground must have been good. The Captain 
takes no credit for that! 


Two nights later, we were fifty miles off the Nova Scotia coast. For 
two days we had bucked a head wind with short, mean seas. It was wet and 
foggy continuously and, at nightfall, when the wind increased from about 
thirty-five to forty miles dead ahead, we reduced sail. We furled the jib, 
reefed and stowed the mainsail and hove to under foresail and forestaysail. 
As a precaution for the night, everyone, except the Skipper, stood a one 
and one-half hour watch. At 6:30, the Skipper turned out and found 
the last man of the watch sitting in the main cabin wrapped in a bearskin 
coat, sound asleep, and Downeaster gently riding, still hove to in the same 
thick, wet, Bluenose fog. We might have been run down quite easily; in 
fact, between 2:00 and 3:00 a.m., according to the engineer on watch, 
the Queen Mary or some other large vessel had passed within 100 yards. 
Careless of you, Captain! The watch should have been maintained. 

We were approaching the Nova Scotian coast in a thick fog but in gentle 
weather. The wind still headed us for Boston. All sail was stowed and we 
edged in under power with North on the bowsprit as lookout to watch for 
the shoal known as the ‘‘Salvages.”” We had sighted Desolation Shoal 
and wanted to get into Negro Cove, just off Purgatory Island. 

The Skipper did not know that North had removed his glasses which 
were made useless by the wet.fog. Without them, he was as blind as a bat. 
As a result, there was no hail from forward when a huge rock hove up ahead 
out of the fog. We put her hard over, missed the shoal and let go the hook. 
The Captain should check up on the lookout if he will go blindly into strange 
harbors in a dense fog. No excuses, Captain! This blunder came near being 
a serious one. 

No one aboard had sailed into Boston Harbor and, after several days 
at sea, with so much dead reckoning, head winds and leeway, the landfall 
on Cape Cod became a matter of general interest. The Skipper placed the 
proverbial silver half dollar on the mainmast and announced that land 
should appear ahead before noon. To the Scotch fisherman, Murray, went 
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the credit of the landfall and the prize. The morning was foggy, though 
not as thick as usual, and, about ten o’clock, Murray called ‘Land Ho!” 
About an hour and a half later, land appeared dead ahead and the Skipper 
pinned Murray down regarding his report. Murray’s explanation was 
simple; several herring gulls, never seen fourteen miles offshore, had flown 
over the ship. The Skipper should certainly have known and recognized 
such a simple sign. 


Once — and just once — the Skipper was not to blame. By no stretch 
of the imagination could he have been blamed for a sudden and severe 
thunderstorm. Just three weeks before the cruise began, Downeaster was 
struck by lightning. We were on Lake Ontario, out of Youngstown, N. Y., 
headed for Port Dalhousie, Ontario, when the weather clouded up and we 
had a fair but gentle wind — too fair and too gentle. Due to threatening 
weather, we doused the foresail and, by late afternoon, when it should 
have been broad daylight, the sky shut out the light to such an extent that 
we tried to light the binnacle light. Lightning was blazing all around us by 
then; the wind was still fair and light. The binnacle lights clicked and went 
out; all the electric lights went out. The amateur engineer and another of 
the crew went below to replace the fuse. The rain came down in torrents 
and, while they were below, it happened. Lightning struck the ship; the 
main shrouds on both sides glowed brilliantly, like neon lights. The Skip- 
per, at the wheel, and those on deck stood transfixed, as if paralyzed, and 
then action began. 

First, the Skipper called to the Mate to count noses to see if anyone was 
hurt but, before that could be done, dense black smoke poured out of the 
main companionway. It looked for a moment as though the fire was serious 
and the word was passed for a bucket line. Quickly, buckets were dug out 
of the lazarette and filled from overside. Before they could be put to use, 
however, one of the engineers appeared in the companionway and shouted 
that all was safe. 


Tue wind having sharpened, we hove to, the mainsail was got off, and 
we set a course under power for Port Weller. Frequent flashes of lightning 
showed the lighthouse and the entrance and we made the sea wall well in- 
side just as the lightning-tortured clutch cable let go. Snug.at last, we took 
toll of the damage. No one was hurt but, when the bolt had run down the 
shrouds over the wet outside chain plates, dividing to port and starboard, it 
followed the exhaust pipe of the charging motor, burned this badly and 
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“If I hadn’t used DUWX, my dear, I’d have 
been painting instead of sailing today!”’ 


i ira This DULUX dries so fast that painting took me a 
day less than usual. So if I hadn’t used DULUX, Id be 
hard at work in port, instead of having you aboard today. 


““What’s different about DULUX? Just skim your hand over 
that hull and tell me if you ever felt a smoother paint job. 
And did you ever see anything as white? 


“Best of all, in my humble opinion, I won’t have to paint 
again this season. DULUX will stay white and smooth until I 
haul her out. That’s what Chuck Sims says, and he’s used 
DULUX for two years on that slick job of his.” 

* * * 
Every year, more and more boat owners are discovering this 
different, more seagoing finish. It keeps its bright beauty, in 
spite of hot sun and salt spray. It resists discoloring harbor 
gases. For full information, ask your Marine Supplies Dealer. 
Or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DULUX 


MARINE 
FINISHES 
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then went under the floor, burning the clutch cable almost through, and 
damaged the batteries. On the port side, the bolt followed the radio aerial 
down through the deck and burned the radio to a crisp. 

Of course, the Skipper could not have prevented the lightning but he 
could have minimized the damage by carrying better insulation on the 
aerial and by insulating the exhaust pipe of the generating set. As a matter 
of fact, he should have had the mainsail off when the squall struck, warned 
all hands to stay away from the ironwork and the two below to keep away 
from the electric set. 

The Skipper must do better the next time — and don’t let us hear any 
alibi! 


WILLIAMS RETAINS COLLEGE TITLE 


(Continued from page 27) 


In defense of the Williams crew, it is well to say that the spinnaker 
trouble in this race was the only thing which went wrong on her boat 
throughout the series. Joe Conant set and jibed the spinnaker in lightning 
fashion, Walt Winans had a field day playing with the two centerboards to 
get just the right balance, and Dave Maclay proved invaluable on the main 
sheet which must be played continually. Neither main nor jib sheets on a 
scow are ever belayed, nor are there any cleats provided for them, which 
removes the possibility of anyone cleating the sheets and thereby inviting 
certain disaster. The skipper is important in a scow but no more so than the 
crew, and the excellent crew Williams had was largely responsible for her 
triumph. In the other division, “ Art” Santry was also helped by the fine 
work of Bob Gordon and Romeyn Everdell. 


Tuts eventful third race wound up the day’s racing but next morning 
saw another early start and a steady light to moderate breeze..With two 
races yet to be sailed in each division, Williams had a 214-point lead over 
Harvard, 214 over Yale. This precarious lead was made a safe one when 
Bob Bavier, Jr., won for Williams in the scows in the first race of the morn- 
ing and “ Art”’ Santry took second in the ““G” boats. John Ware won his 
third race of the series in the latter division and Caleb Loring, of Harvard, 
a constant threat to Ware and Santry throughout, placed third. As a result 
of this race, Yale moved ahead of Harvard but a fourth place in the scow 
division caused them to lose ground to the leaders. 

Going into the last race with a comfortable lead, Williams needed only 
to avoid a tumble to clinch the title. Sailing conservatively, she placed 
third in each division to win over Yale by 334 points. John Ware again led 
the “G” division, giving him a score of four firsts and a second in the five 
races and making him, by all odds, the outstanding skipper in the series. 
Williams won on the basis of balance and consistency in each division, the 
ability to come through in the pinches, and also because of the tough luck 
of her opponents in the form of disqualifications. 


Aver the series was over, Willcox, of Harvard, said that he might appeal 
the protest decision to the North American Yacht Racing Union but, since 
he was undecided about this at the time of this writing, and since the con- 
sensus seemed to be that the committee was correct in its decision (though 
there are a few who feel that the appeal would carry if lodged), we shall 
continue to assume that Williams did win the 1940 Intercollegiate Sailing 
Title as has been announced. 


The crew roster follows: 
CLASS E SCOWS 
Williams: Robert N. Bavier, Jr., skipper, Walter Winans, David Maclay, 
Roger Conant. 


Yale: Robert S. Clark, skipper, Hutchinson Dubosque, William A. Aycrigg, 
James P. McGowan. 


Harvard: Roger Willcox, skipper, Robert E. Sherwood, Arthur Besse, Jr., 
Robert 8. Deidman. 


Coast Guard: Roy M. Hutchins, Jr., skipper, John Natwig, George J. Fleck, 
Norman L. Horton. 


Navy: William J. Hurst, skipper, Walter R. Hadler, Paul H. Durand, Harold 
E. Shear. 


CLASS G SLOOPS 
Williams: Arthur Santry, Jr., skipper, Robert Gordon, Romeyn Everdell. 
Yale: John H. Ware, Jr., skipper, Fred Hirshhorn, Jr., William H. Stevens. 
Harvard: Caleb Loring, Jr., skipper, Richard Harte, Jr., Francis Grant. 
Coast Guard: Austin C. Wagner, skipper, William E. Chafohie, Clyde L. Olsen. 
Navy: James R. Swanbeck, skipper, George B. Hamilton, Armistead Bennett. 
POINT TOTAL: Williams, 3714; Yale, 33; Harvard, 32; Coast Guard, 25; Navy, 
22%. , 


A Correction 


The cut of the electric generating set shown on page 68 of the July 
issue of YACHTING is of a 2-cylinder full Diesel engine made by Her 
cules Motor Corporation, assembled into a complete marine electric plant 
by United States Motors Corporation, of Oshkosh, Wis., and not the engine 
built by another manufacturer. YACHTING regrets the error in the caption. 
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She’s a Sporty Cyefull 4: 


Che "'34” Special Spent. .. for fishing, cruising, or fast commuting. From $6280 at factory 


@ The “34” Special Sport is built for 
the owner who wants plenty of air 
and sunshine and an occasional 
whip of spray. She can be equipped 
completely with fish box, Matthews 
“fishinchairs,” live bait well and 
outriggers. 





LTHOUGH the "34" is Matthews’ smallest cruiser, 
A. has every appearance of being much 
larger. Wide beam and generous flare insure a 
dry seaworthy hull with a maximum of interior 
space. The traditional husky Matthews construc- 
tion provides weight and comfort in heavy going. 
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al Accommodations for four below with 
: dinette, toilet, galley and ample lock- Complete soundproofing, roof insulation, silent 
i OF SEAICS! PASTE: Sao e: SNe muffling and rubber mounted engines and shafts 
. 
ig assure quiet, restful cruising. 
Quality and completeness of detail has reached 

Ys a new high in the present 50th Anniversary Series. 
B You'll find among the 20 different models a cruiser 
DEALERS to fill any requirement. See them at your nearest 
ee ee dealers’ today or stopin at the factory this summer. 
aid BALTIMORE. .......5:.:..:-.c::bs:000 Morton & Loose Company 

WASH., D. C........... National Motor Boat Sales, Inc. We'll gladly send you our catalog. Write today. 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA...............000000000: C. P. Amory, Inc. 

pS” SNES eel empty ie Seth? Matthews Cruisers, Inc. 
8. HOUMRONE, TUMRM oiisiencess C. B. Delhomme \ ba v " ‘ 

KNOXVILLE, TEM, .;..5200505 5.350603 Marine Sales, Inc. THE M A HEWS CoO.~. 
r st Wie 7 ONE AN ea sean cenel ae pine ee M. A. Baumann 
ae DEUS Co ed Gregory Boat Company 314 BAYSIDE z ween! PORT CLINTON 
vy; pen PN ae eee ie ela 25, The Boat Mart MATTHEWS OHIO : 

ALTON, ILL... Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales :. Agi, ee ; 

WILMINGTON, CALIP...............:.00005. R. V. Staats, Inc. 
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4 Wherever you cruise...you’ll find a Matthews’ 
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Order Your 


‘Boun ty 


BUILT BY COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY °* MEDFO 


Now.....3419 


Sail Her the Balance of the Season! 


RAPID DELIVERY . 


on orders received 
before price increase, 
effective shortly 







On July 5, the Virginia Cup was won by GIBSON GIRL, a BOUNTY 
SLOOP, Ist in Class C and Ist in entire fleet on corrected time 


ly YOU could get a beautiful boat like a Bounty, for about $1800 
less than the generally accepted market price for 38 foot auxiliaries 
— and have this summer — wouldn’t you jump at such an 
opportunity? 

Add to this remarkable opportunity the fact that Bounty is a 
high quality building job throughout — with Wilson sails, 
Merriman rigging and Universal power (25 h.p. “Utility Four” 
with self starter). She’s built in a modern plant, with up-to-the- 
minute construction facilities for the finest fit and finish. In her 
ample layout for a party of four, arranged with painstaking care, 
there are countless details that make for the utmost comfort afloat. 


STUDY THESE SPECIFICATIONS 


Designed by P. L. Rhodes, Cox & Stevens, Inc. Con- 
struction under the supervision of Chas. G. Mac- 
Gregor, N.A. Built by Coleman Boat Company, 
Medford, Mass. 


RDS boass osc Lo | aeannaees Eg 
SS & PERE ee ence: ar 6” Ballast... .. ,- - 6650 lbs. 
SRMIMIRS 3 tas bene lene 9’ 8” Sail Area........ 638 sq. ft 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS IMMEDIATELY. ORDERS 
ACCEPTED STRICTLY IN SEQUENCE OF THEIR RECEIPT 








COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY 
MEDFORD, MASS. Mystic 0006 


New York Sales: ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Murray Hill 5-3690 
or your own broker 
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ALL SET FOR THE GOLD CUP! 


(Continued from page 25) 


Miss Canada III, owned by E. A. Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ontario, driven 
by his son, Harold Wilson; 25 feet long, 7 feet beam, Greavette hull, 
12-cylinder supercharged 732-cubic-inch Wilson-Miller engine; 1939 win- 
ner of President’s Cup. 

So Long, owned and driven by Lou Fageol, of Los Angeles; 21 feet long, 
8 feet 4 inches beam, Ventnor hull, 6-cylinder supercharged 728-cubic-inch 
Fageol special engine. Credited with 12-Litre record of 97.45 miles an hour, 

Gray Goose III, owned by George C. Cannon, of New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
21 feet long, 8 feet 4 inches beam, Ventnor hull, triple screw, powered with 
three 225-cubic-inch Lycoming motors, non-supercharged. Holds record of 
93.30 miles an hour for non-supercharged Gold Cup boats. 

Notre Dame, owned by Herbert Mendelson, of Detroit, probably driven 
by Dan Arena, of Los Angeles; 22 feet long, 7 feet 8 inches beam, hull de- 
signed and built by Clell Perry, 24-cylinder supercharged 732-cubic-inch 
Duesenberg motor. She is the only new boat entered. 

Juno, owned and driven by John M. L. Rutherford, of Port Washington, 
L. I., and Palm Beach, Fla.; 21 feet long, 8 feet beam, Ventnor hull, 
6-cylinder 625-cubic-inch unsupercharged Packard motor. 

Art-Eff, owned and driven by Dr. F. A. Harbarger, of Akron, O.; 21 feet 
long, 8 feet beam, Harbarger hull, twin screw, powered with two special 
Hal motors totaling 601.2 cubic inches. 

Several of the big, roaring 725-cubic-inch home-built battleships which 
create such exciting racing in the Ohio Valley are eligible but whether any 
of them will appear is problematical. 

Anyhow, the 1940 Gold Cup fleet holds plenty of potential competitive 
thrills. If all these boats appear and if they all run perfectly for 90 miles, 
they can stage the greatest race ever seen. Here’s hoping. 

Since this was written, Notre Dame and So Long have been formally 
entered in addition to the defender, My Sin. 


TROOPING FROM DUNKIRK 


(Continued from page 24) 


Nor was the seascape. When still some five miles from the Channel en- 
trance, we sighted a great column of smoke coming from a vessel which we 
could not identify. She was lying on her side and appeared to be about to 
take the final plunge. 

She was too far to port to warrant our changing course and, anyhow, 
there was shipping quite near her, so we judged that the survivors had been 
taken off long ago. Two miles farther on, however, we sighted another 
blaze, this time a couple of degrees to starboard of our course. We veered 
over towards it and found that it was the remnants of a ship’s lifeboat, 
burning so furiously that it was impossible that there could be anybody 
alive aboard. So we resumed our course and donned our tin hats. 


Onvr full throttle gait had brought us up to the Cairngorm by this time, 
and we tucked ourselves into line astern with her and only a few yards clear. 
And so we steamed for some time, keeping our station until — and I shall 
always aver that it was by the intervention of Providence — the engineer 
reported to me that it was absolutely imperative that I should ease the 
engines for a spell. I can see now the worried look on his sweat-grimed, 
steel-hat-crowned visage as he peered up at me through the open hatches. 

“Drop the revs, sir! Ease her down a bit — there’s one valve sticking 
and everything’s hot!” 

I eased her down — promptly — to 1,200 revs. And simultaneously, for 
a reason then quite unknown to me, the Cairngorm used her last fractional 
knot to jump still farther ahead of us. 

And in that moment a bomb fell between us! 

Had we not slowed down, we must certainly have been hit; so would the 
Cairngorm if she had not speeded up! We learned afterwards that the Cairr- 
gorm’s captain, a Lt.-Commander, R.N.R., had spotted the German plane 
diving towards us from right astern and he called for full speed just as he 
saw the bomb released. My reason for slowing was, as I have said, to cool 
the engines; I had no idea that a plane was near. 


Avynow, the bomb exploded a few feet ahead of our stem and a few feet 
astern of Cairngorm’s transom, and the first thing I knew about it was when 
I was hurled bodily off my perch and against the two large reversing levers. 
Fortunately, I hung on to the wheel, and I was able to turn her head into4 
huge column of water that swept towards us. She rose to it, but the lashings 
on the port leg of the Bren gun’s tripod burst asunder and we nearly lost 
the weapon overboard. The rating who was manning the gun hung 02 
for dear life. 

I could not see for a moment, because the sea was still piling up from the 
bomb explosion and our head was pointing skywards. Then we lurched 
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again and plunged downwards, downwards, over a great wave crest. I 
looked for the Cairngorm and could not see her. ‘She got it!”’ I shouted. 

And then I saw her. Still afloat and still forging ahead. Somebody aboard 
her held up both thumbs to us; so she was all right. 

I learned later that the explosion had blown her compass right out of its 
gimbals but, although she took a few splinters aboard, she received no 
serious damage. (She was not so lucky next day, when a tug bashed into 
her and sent her to the bottom of a home port harbor like a stone — but 
that is another story.) 

The German plane zoomed away out of sight ahead of us, but scarcely 
had the unshipped Bren gun been secured when we sighted her returning to 
the attack from right ahead. This time, however, she dropped no bombs. 
Instead, she machine-gunned us, and we saw a ploughshare line of splashes 
as the bullets hit the water a few feet from our side. The Bren guns from 
the Curlew and Cairngorm spat out bursts together and the plane made off. 


Avr the entrance to the channel, two drifters lay at anchor, a mine-sweep- 
ing cable slung between them. I saw no sign of life aboard either. A little 
way to port, two raking masts, with ratlines, stuck up through the oily 
waves. To starboard was the shore and just beyond the dunes was the ar- 
tillery defending it. Brave chaps, these men, but whether of Gaul or Albion 
we did not know. 

A dinghy, rough-built, black-varnished, empty, came lolloping down on 
the ebb to meet us. We dodged ’round her and sped on. Cork lifebelts there 
were in plenty — untenanted but floating abjectly. 

Ahead on our starboard bow, a dark grey cloud hung in the sky and 
blackened as we drew nearer. It was the pall that hung over the doomed 
city of Dunkirk. 

On the shore, the guns roared. Heavy thuds, hollow booming sounds 
and crisp crackles. High overhead the dreadful drone of a bomber. A 
flashing, hawk-like shape, darting like a projectile through the sky, gave 
us the answer. The bomber was German; the fighter British. And the 
fighter seemed to be moving two feet to the German’s one. We did not see 
the end of the chase — neither did we see the bomber any more. 

Wrecks — several of them — dotted about the roadstead. Smallish 
vessels they appeared to be, judging from their tophamper, which was all 
that remained above the waves. And on the beach, hard aground, a drifter, 
or it may have been a tug, showing us her stern as she sat upon the 
strand. 

And a destroyer, which somehow did not look like a British destroyer 
and perhaps was not, standing stark upon the beach, broken, where a bomb 
had hit her, and stained all over with the same hue — rust red. But not the 
rust of weathering. No, the scar marks of flames that must have swept her 
from jackstaff to ensign. 

The Mole! 

Alongside it another destroyer, made fast by springs, warps and breast- 
line, putting up a noisy barrage and sending her shells inshore, over and 
beyond the stricken city to where (we guessed) the enemy lay. Yet not so 
absorbed were those aboard her that they forgot to keep an eye to seaward 
and another one cocked aloft —as we can bear witness, who saw her 
frighten away another German plane that came into view. 


Tue Cairngorm was ahead of us still; perhaps a mile or more ahead of us 
by now. But we were gaining on her as we passed the Mole because she 
had slowed down to half speed and was already sounding her way close 
inshore. That helped us; we could leave our lead line coiled and follow, 
confident, in her wake. Nor did we slow down, for we yearned (at least I 
did) for the comfort of her companionship — the companionship of the 
only other vessel under way in Dunkirk roads that afternoon. 

Two spritty barges sat on the beach, “buttoned” together. Cairngorm 
made for them and so did we. Both of us arrived together. They could make 
good landing stages, we thought, but we dared not tie up; the tide was 
ebbing and no more than a foot of water remained beneath our keels. 


. So we kept our engines running and held our craft with their forefeet just 


clear of the sand. 

“Both astern! Neutral! Port ahead! Starboard ahead! Check her with 
both astern! Neutral! Starboard ahead! Port astern! Neutral!” 

The beach was thick with troops. Troops sitting down on the drying 
sand, troops standing up, more troops arriving on the beach. And horses, 
naked without their harness, galloping forlornly over the shore, aimlessly, 
senselessly, fruitlessly, trying to get away from the bangs. Motor ambu- 
lances, abandoned when they had carried their last sad loads to the water’s 
edge and left to be covered by the sea, which now, receding, disclosed them 
in all their pathos. 

The Cairngorm had sent her dinghy ashore, a leading seaman sculling. 
In shoal water, he turned her and backed her in, so that men could climb 
over her little transom. They waded into the water and got aboard, two or 
three of them. 

What hour-long minutes! What age-long hours! We had one dinghy 
betiveen the two of us, Cairngorm and Curlew, and her gunwales were 
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KERMATH’S 
Popular 


500 HP. SEA-RAIDER 





No finer engines built 


in the world 


Why Are Joes Reverse and 
Reduction Gears Standard on 
Kermath’s Sturdy Engines? 


Here is the reason:— 


“It is needless for us to tell you that this pair of 
engines, like all its predecessors, was equipped 
with Joes Reverse Gears; as your records will show 
you that we have been using Joes Gears as stand- 
ard equipment on the majority of our marine en- 
gines for the past 15 years or more. We would not 
continue to use your gears if they had not been, 
and were not now, giving us extremely satisfactory 
service. 


“Our slogan, ‘Those who know motors best, ap- 
preciate Kermath most’ might well be extended to 
read, ‘Those who know reverse gears best, like 
Joes Gears most.’ "’ 


Very truly yours, 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
F. C. MORGAN, President 


Joes Double Cone Clutch Gears are built 
with low center of gravity, giving low 
engine installation. 100% reverse— 
full speed—full power 


SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 


Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 
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Dress ship...for gala days of cruising and racing. 
Abercrombie’s famous yachting and fishing 
floor has all the special knick-knacks 

that make the sailor’s lot a happy one. 





¢ 
INDESTRUCTIBLE FLASHLIGHT — 
waterproof, with focusing beam. 
2-cell, $5.75. 3-cell, $6.25. 





STAINLESS STEEL PAIL—unharmed 
by salt water. Rolled bottom pre- 
. vents scratching deck. 12 gts. $7. 











R.C.A. PERSONAL RADIO—small- CORK COMPARTMENT TRAYS— 
est practical radio, weighs only To hold glasses, plate, cutlery. 
4 lbs., batteries and all. Carries Nautical motif, to order. Serving 
as easily as binoculars. $20. tray, $4.50. Glass tray, $5.50. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircH Co. 


CHICAGO STORE: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVE. 











YACHTING 


awash with four aboard. They came to the Curlew first and clambered on 
with their baggage, mountains of it. 

Frenchmen they were, but if Frenchmen are excitable, these were not, 
They were cool, calm, brave, and much at their ease. And as each came 
aboard, he thrust out his hand in greeting and said: “ Bon jour, m’sieu!” 
It struck me as being laughable — yet heroically laughable. Men who can 
remain gentlemen in such conditions are men indeed. I felt proud when they 
stepped aboard. They did our little ship honor. 


Ir had been 4:40 p.m. when we arrived at the beach; it was 5:31 by 
the time we had got our passengers aboard — yes, I kept my log! — and 
after loading we had to wait until 6:25 p.m. ere Cairngorm had her comple- 
ment aboard. She, being larger, took a few more than we but how many | 
cannot say. I do know, however, that poor Curlew was sadly overcrowded 
with 24 souls aboard. No doubt her peace time owner had considered six a 
pleasant party on the Thames at Maidenhead .. . 

Yes, twenty-four, with the cabin roof piled high with baggage under 

a lashed-down tarpaulin, was a fair load for the Channel. 
' Fortunately, the Channel was as calm as it ever is. But the Channel is 
never calm to a small boat. It was not too bad until dusk fell. Then we met 
three transports, Dunkirk-bound, and travelling fast. In peace time, they 
had been crack ships on the Dover-Calais service but now they were show- 
ing that their previous best passage had only been a dawdle; they were 
travelling — and sending up a wash. 

I shouted “Prenez garde!” and the soldiers hung on to anything as | 
turned her nose to meet the wash. The tinkling sound that came from the 
galley gave us a foretaste of what we were to suffer when, later on the voy- 
age, we passed destroyers moving at top speed. That was worse, much 
worse. 

And it happened after dark. Clouds hung low and blotted out the stars, 
Everybody was steaming without lights. And we were in the path of a far 
flung, fast moving convoy going to pick up the troops we had left on the 
beach. I had posted the two naval ratings as lookouts while the engineer 
kept his eyes peeled from amidships. Yet barely had we espied the dark 
shapes of the destroyers than they were abreast of us. And a moment later 
we met their wash! 

I spun the wheel round and turned into it, and I had already taken the 
precaution of crowding as many men into the central cockpit as the space 
would hold — to lighten the ends, of course. But even so her bows failed 
to rise to the crest, and she took most of it green — or, rather, black. 

Then she shuddered, shook herself, and emerged — momentarily trium- 
phant but dreading the next. 


Waar a night that was! Every ship in the world seemed to be heading to- 
wards us and not a light among the lot of us. If the clouds had lifted, things 
might have been much better but the lookouts’ task was like searching for 
black cats in coal mines. And it was no comfort to think that, if we could 
not see the big ships, the big ships certainly could not see us! I felt tempted 
to turn to the northward and dodge out of the lane into quieter waters but 
somewhere ahead of us Cairngorm was going through similar hell and I 
reflected that if we escaped into the solitude we might be jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire; some patrolling vessel might mistake us for a U- 
boat’s conning tower! 

Anyhow, we pushed on, dodging when we had a chance to dodge and 
all the time trying to make port as soon as possible for the sake of our brag 
but half-drenched and exhausted, passengers. 

And then, with still some ten sea miles to go, our starboard engine failed 
us. We limped on with one. 

And when at last we made our landfall, we found we were a little off our 
course, three or four miles “‘round the corner,’’ so to speak, and not more 
than a tiny error on a course from Dunkirk. 

In any case, the mistake did not delay us unduly and with one engine 
silent we eventually got into our port, landing our troops at four o’clock m 
the morning. Since leaving Southend 24 hours previously, we had had@ 
crowded day. It seemed like a week. g 

But we were ready for more after a sleep and a feed. And it was worthy : 






Nore: For this first eyewitness account by one who took part in 
rescue of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk, we are indebted to Yachting Wom 
and Power Craft, London. [Ed.] 2s 














for tough jobs | 


@ Cummins Dependable Die- 
sels are now operating with complete satisfaction in 
the widest variety of jobs ever given any diesel en- 
gine. From lower than sea level to the dizzy heights 
of the Andes—from 40° below zero to 120° tempera- 
tures of Imperial Valley — powering yarders in log- 
ging camps—locomotives—oil drilling rigs—generat- 
ing sets in every type of service, in addition to a 
200,000,000-mile record in heavy-duty truck service. 








Cummins Marine Diesels are powering fire boats, 
tugs, ferries . . . all types of fishing craft as well as 
fine pleasure yachts and cruisers. 


That’s one reason why explorers, like the Fahen- 
stock South Sea Island Expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History chose Cummins Depend- 
able Diesels. Cummins Engine Company, 2916 Wilson 
Street, Columbus, Indiana. 





Schooner, Director II, 167 gross tons, powered with a Cummins 
Diesel Model HMR-603. Through a 3:1 reverse and reduction 
gear, the engine swings a 38” x 22” three-blade wheel. 
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The Job 
You Want Done 
Is Now Being Done 


DIESELS 


Cummins Diesel Model HMRS-600. 
200 hp. at 1800 rpm. Only 12.5 Ibs. 
per hp. 672 cu. in. displacement. 
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HORTHILL ANCHORS 


The Proven Lightweight Anchor, Accepted and Used Around the World 


Your boat isn’t up to date without a Northill Anchor. These 
modern, lightweight Anchors have obsoleted all old style, ‘‘dead- 
weight” equipment. They do more work than anchors weighing 
up to 30 times as much! : 

Get this positive protection for your boat. Northill Anchors 
are specified and used on seaplanes of the U.S. Coast Guard and 


Pan American Clippers, and by private and commercial water- 
craft throughout the world. 


Aucilable at Dealers Everywhere 
NORTHILL COMPANY, Inc. 


902 THOMPSON AVE., GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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YACHTING 
FISHING. TOPSIDE CONTROLS TO THE FORE! 


(Continued from page 31) 


often eases the job of hooking the fish since the angler has more time in 
which to get set for the strike. In tuna work, either for small school fish or 
when trolling for giant bluefins, the boatman up top again has the advan- 
tage. Often, in North Atlantic waters, when small school tuna are milling 
just below the surface on calm days, he can see them from that position at 
quite a distance. Yet, at times they do not show up strongly to the angler 
below, even when the boat is right over the fish. Schools of giant tuna mi- 
grating through the Bahamas can be picked up at three times the distance 
from this vantage point. That means a greater number of strikes; if not 
sighted in time, a fast-moving school will have disappeared before the 
boat can be swung into the path of their approach. With one exception, 
the twenty leading boats in the recent Cat Cay tuna tournament were 
equipped with elevated controls. 


Havine sighted the game, the topside operator can place his boat in bet- 
ter position far more quickly than the man standing down near the water 
line. Further, he can work at close quarters with other boats without the 
constant worry that another cruiser is about to crash in on his blind spot. 
Some owners may argue that final results will be just as good if a lookout 
is carried on the shelter top while the cruiser is operated from the conven- 
tional post. They will soon learn that rapid handling at a critical moment 
is impossible when dependent upon instructions shouted from aloft. 

At Cat Cay, four boats are often seen abreast and with no more than 
eight yards separating adjoining cruisers, zigzagging along in a rough sea at 
full speed in front of an advancing column of big tuna. A false move by 
any one of these boatmen might cause a serious crack-up, yet we have 
never seen a really close call despite the fact that each man in the line-up 
was paying more attention to the swinging course of the oncoming tuna 
than to the boats on either side. Before elevated controls came into general 
use, boatmen never dared to gang up in this manner while working a speed- 
ing school of giant bluefins. Serious crashes would have been unavoidable. 


ln a recent article, I pointed out the necessity of teamwork between the 
boatman and the angler when the latter plays a fish. Put that boatman up 
on the shelter top and you double the efficiency of the team. Having a 
clearer view of the entire action, the boatman is in a better position to offer 
suggestions to the angler. Able to see the reel over the angler’s shoulder, he 
does not have to ask questions or resort to guesswork. Proper boat moves 
can be anticipated. 

If, while at the lower controls, he has to run down the line several times 
or follow a wild fish through its initial bursts, the boatman’s heart will be 
in his mouth half the time. The danger of running over the line keeps him 
constantly on edge. Backing under open throttles also puts him on the spot 
if he wants to reverse so that he is straight over the fish. It is a simple mat- 
ter to stay right up on the fish at all times when handling the boat from the 
upper deck. On a surface-fighting fish, this means that the action will be 
faster and the fight correspondingly shorter. 

A number of adverse conditions may arise if the boatman is busy at the 
controls while the angler is fighting a fish. If not noted in time, some of these 
may result in a serious mishap. Sub-surface sharks, lurking near the boat, 
can be seen from aloft in time to allow their dispatch before the whipped 
fish is brought alongside. Other cruisers, approaching too closely, can be 
seen more readily and warned off. When attempting to boat a green fish, 
the top stand offers a great advantage and eliminates much of the usual 
trouble which arises when the mate blocks out the leader wire with his 
body. The boatman enjoys a much clearer picture of the situation; he can 
see the angler’s tackle, fish, leader wire and the mate’s action throughout 
the critical moments. 


Ow the other side of the ledger, there are few disadvantages to topside 
controls when considered strictly as a unit of fishing equipment. Experi- 
ence brings two minor points to mind. When at the upper post, the boat- 
man is pretty much out of the party. That has both its advantages and 
disadvantages. When the mate needs assistance with the gaff or while tail- 
roping a giant fish, it takes the topside operator an extra second or two to 
get back to the stern to lend a hand. If another man aboard can do the 
trick, this argument against elevated controls is eliminated. For this 
reason, many big game fishing cruisers furnish the mate with a helper. A 
crew of three was the rule, not the exception, at the Cat Cay tuna contest. 

In the comparisons made, it is assumed that the lower station is situated 
at the bulkhead to the cabin. Many guides specializing in big game fishing 
move the lower set of controls to the after end of the house. This arrange 
ment allows the guide, when jumping down from the topside assembly, t0 
handle the boat from a position only a pace or two removed from the 
angler’s chair. This combination of units is ideal. Further, it works out eco 
nomically in that one column, rising from the cockpit level and extending 
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through the cabin top, can carry both steerers, eliminating the complica- 
tion of separate layouts. The rods or pipes installed for the topside clutch 
controls can also be fitted with arms at the lower level, avoiding duplica- 
tion here, also, and this holds for the gas throttle rods. 

Aside from their advantage in fishing, there are other reasons why con- 
trols of this type should receive consideration. The ideal place from which 
to operate a cruiser when running an inlet on a tough day is from the upper 
deck. It is possible to glance aft and see what trouble may be building up 
astern. Trouble ahead also shows up much better. When trolling or drifting 
over deep reefs, the boatman up on top can see the bottom clearly and keep 
in proper position. Over shallow reefs, he is in the best possible spot to see 
trouble before it is felt. In anchorage work, no commands are necessary 
from the mate taking in anchor line. Whether dropping or picking up the 
anchor, the operator can place the boat much better from up top than if 
looking through the windshield and over the bow. 


Owners who have never handled a boat from the upper deck may think 
that at the approach of a squall or in heavy weather they would immedi- 
ately dive for the sheltered, lower assembly. They will find that the reverse 
is more apt to be true. Once you have stood topside through a hard squall, 
you will never think of going below again. Instead of the worry caused by 
being able to see only faintly through glass that is either fogged or ob- 
scured by rain and spray, confidence grows when you realize that you have 
the situation under constant control. The only conditions under which 
topside controls are not as desirable as those below is when sheets of ice- 
forming spray are blowing across the upper deck. Then we'll stand our 
trick at the old station. 


THE MOST CRITICIZED RIG 


(Continued from page 35) 


farther aft than on the quarter, there is no apparent blanketing of any of 
the sails. So far as the helmsman is concerned, this is by far the easier lay 
and one may always take advantage of anticipated wind shifts. In a roll- 
ing sea, the high main trysail has a distinct steadying effect. 

There are times, however, when the wind must be brought directly 
astern, and here I frankly admitted that the rig would fall below par, 
due to overlapping in the staggered sails. For, at first, it seemed logical to 
alternate the sails when winging them out. From a chance remark by Dr. 
Forbes, in regard to the evident pulling power of the main trysail when 
before the wind, it came to me that it might be far better to wear the 
middle sails on one side, and the end sails on the other. Thus a more direct 
funnel effect might be gained, with less blanketing. And, in subsequent 
trials, this proved to be true. When viewed from astern, the mizzen on one 
side and the mizzen staysail on the other receive their wind quite clear. 
On the same side as the mizzen staysail, the upper and major portion of the 
main trysail also receives clear wind. As the wind draws through the middle 
sails, a distinct tunneling is developed so that, even in light airs, the fore- 
staysail wings out of its own accord, on the same side but fairly clear of the 
mizzen. With the mizzen staysail stood inboard on the Bear Trap, it is not 
difficult to keep the sails paired in this manner in a breeze of any strength. 
For better effect, however, it is well to latch the stay outboard and for that 
purpose, when a longish run is contemplated, a proper forehaul is used. 
Also, a short toggled crutch is stood from the forward leg of the upper 
shroud to the forestaysail sprit, though it is hardly needed. The forehaul 
and crutch are released from the cockpit. 


A.rsoucs rigged for a vang, the main trysail seems to have little tendency 
to slat or jibe. Aside from holding better wind high up, this is partly be- 
cause its sprit is all out and cannot ride up to belly the leach, while its 
inertia, against the beginning of a jibe, acts directly where it is needed. I do 
not recall having jibed this sail accidentally, though I have done some 
seemingly careless sailing at times, in testing the gear and rigging. When 
one overhauls the sheet for an intentional jibe, the sail goes over with hardly 
any shock. 

As has been noted, the higher the clew, the better the sail may be made to 
hold its draft because of more equalized head and tack angles and a better 
distribution of cloth stress. This brings us directly to a discussion of the 
split sprit which, in my own applications, is also used in the staysails where 
the comparatively high clews afford clearance for wind and water, together 
with good forward visibility. 


THE SPRITS. To those who have been brought up under the old gaff rigs, it 
1s quite evident that the main trysail sprit should come down with the sail, 
for a proper stow. Not only because it may become a menace when left 
aloft, as in the stationary or toggled applications, but for structural rea- 
Sons, as well. For, when it is made up in a unit, it is far stronger than the 
toge'ed sprit, as the two arms are, in effect, columns with fixed ends which, 
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—32 ft. Deluxe Skiff by Hubert S$. Johnson 


WE ARE really proud of this boat,” writes 
Hubert S. Johnson, boat builder. 


Owners of Johnson Skiffs and Cruisers echo the 
sentiment. 


That Genuine WELDWOOD is used in Johnson 
craft stands to reason. 


WELDWOOD 


PHENOL/C RES/N BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD 





Product of United States Plywood Corporation 
Executive Offices: 616 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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In mid-season, when you need a wheel in a 
hurry, see the local Hyde Dealer. Chances are 
he has the wheel you need right on his shelves. 
If not, he can get it from the nearby Hyde 
distributor in jig time. Hyde Dealers are set 
up to give boatmen prompt service. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 
Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


HYDE 


PRO LERS 





Send for the free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency". 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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MEETS GOVERNMENT REQUIRE FOR U. S. 
COASTGUARD RESERVE SQUADRON MANEUVERS 


ALLICRAFTERS Model HT-11 is a complete ship-to-shore 
telephone. Operates on a 6 volt or 12 volt ship’s battery. 
ransmits with 12-watt power on 3 marine frequencies. Re- 
ceives on both marine band and broadcast band. $1 49 50 
Available also for use on 110 volts A.C. for a 


Built by the world’s largest exclusive makers of radio commu- 
nications equipment. Sold by the better Marine Shops and 
Radio Parts Distributors. Write for literature and names of 
users near your harbor. 25-watt models, 50-watt models, Ma- 
rine Receivers and Radio Location Finders also available. 
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CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
HALLICRAFTERS EQUIPMENT USED BY 33 GOVERNMENTS 
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as every engineer knows, are far more rigid than in the pin end construc- 
tion. There is another reason, however, which is of equal importance. 

In the stationary sprit, through which the sail is hoisted, an outhayl 
must be used to bring home the clew. If this outhaul is a single line, usually 
of flexible wire that may throw a kink around someone’s neck, the com- 
pressive stress on the sprit is immediately doubled. When a tackle is used, 
it will not render easily enough for quickly lowering the sail with its clew 
whipping in the wind. To be sure, the sail might be brailed in, but that 
would only complicate the gear. Even with a three-part outhaul, one-third 
of the clew stress would be added to the thrust. So the minimum load is 
through the use of a direct lashing between the clew and the sprit end. The 
rigid sliding sprit, then, can be made to half the weight of the stationary 
form. 

Instead of the expensive hollow arm construction of the earlier applica- 
tions, these sprits are now made in laminated T-section, so designed that 
the fastenings are in shear rather than in tension. My main trysail sprit, a 
little over twelve feet long, weighs but 27 pounds and has never shown any 
sign of distortion. This compares favorably with a hollow gaff of equal 
length, blocks and slings added. 


Havine relieved the sheet from leach stress, we may consider the sprit 
as a lever being acted upon by the sheet at one end, with its fulcrum at the 
other, the jaw end. The remaining arm is the distance between the jaw 
fitting and the actual C.E. of the sail. Thus the sheet has an advantage of a 
little more than 3:1. In handing, the weight of the sprit not only helps to 
bring the sail down on the run but it also dampens thrashing. 

This reduction in sheet stress applies as well to the staysails. In the fore- 
staysail, having an area of 185 square feet, while the wind pressure may be 
far greater in a hard chance, only a two-part sheet is required for hand 
trimming. Instead of being sheeted centrally, as with the main trysail, 
both the sprit end and the mast band are fitted with short travelers, to 
reduce thrust against the stay. On the wind, these little travelers bring the 
sheet almost in a direct line with the weather arm of the sprit. When the 
rigging is properly set up, together with the runners (as one would do in 
any well handled vessel), the outward distortion is reduced to a point where 
the stay, at the sprit slide, falls in a straight line (fore and aft) between its 
lower and upper ends. From the sprit slide to the hounds, there is a slight 
inward sag, as in an ordinary stay. 

Though its effect upon the draft is not at all perceptible, one might com- 
pensate for this slight outward distortion by designing the sail so that its 
tack may be stood slightly inboard. As I have already pointed out, these 
sails in three-point suspension and, in effect, loose-footed, derive an almost 
ideal draft through the use of the sprit. 

In both staysails, the sheets are led up the masts (about two feet) and 
then down to swivel blocks and aft, so that their bights are kept clear of 
the decks and there are, of course, no deck travelers. Further advantages in 
the use of these sprits are that the clews are kept from rising when the 
sheets are eased, thus affording better driving power, and when lowering, 
the sails are kept off the decks. Furling the forestaysajl from the bowsprit 
is made safer in rough going, as the sprit arms form good hand rails and, 
if one is not of too generous personal beam, one may stand between the 
arms while rolling up the sail. 

Were a sprit fitted to the mizzen — as I propose eventually to do— 
there will be no boom menace in a jibe and the sail can be eased off a bit 
farther for the same shroud drift. 


ly GENERAL. Perhaps the most frequent criticism is that the rig is compli- 
cated and requires a special technique to handle. Were this true, my origi- 
nal purpose most certainly has failed. My reply, however, is that I would 
have no other for, aside from being efficient, I have found it to be the sim- 
plest two-masted rig I have ever sailed under, wanting far less strength to 
handle. In the matter of technique, that should end with the work of the 
designer, for the yachtsman who has any ability whatever will trim his 
lowers as usual, but the main trysail, as he will discover, asks for rather 
wider sheeting when on the wid. Other than this, the furling of the main 
trysail, also a matter of common sense, calls for a slightly different method 
which is easier, especially when short-handed, than for the boomed main. 


Tux rig, then, has been brought to a state of perfection comparable with 
that of its contemporaries. As in any rig which is highly scrutinized in 
these days, new wrinkles are continually suggesting themselves. But, if the 
sail plan is laid out properly in the first place, new applications are easily 
made. Further discussion of rig combinations, fittings and light sails, I 
shall leave to possible future articles. 

In conclusion, it may be added that while this child is my own andl 
have, perhaps, been its severest critic, I am as intrigued as ever with ifs 
handling and its possibilities, though, in the fourteen years since it fitst 
saw the light of day in Yacutinc — various stepfathers having tried # 
make a bastard of it — there were times when I wished most heartily! 
had never sired the thing. It is far easier to follow the ruck! 
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d, HEN cruising along the New England coast you finished rope used on all Cup Defenders and most yachts. 

° will want to stop at some of the interesting places You will be welcome —the latch string is out if you 

= on “The Cape”. Why not make a stop-over at Plymouth should care to pay us a visit, and the Plymouth Courtesy 

a and visit Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim Hall and see other of Moorings are at your service at all times. Just look for 
the Town’s historic points of interest? a mooring that has the name “Plymouth” painted on it, 

You are cordially invited to moor your craft at one of and help yourself to it, no permission or red tape 
the “Courtesy Moorings” which have been installed in necessary! It’s yours for the grappling. 
the yacht basin by the Plymouth Cordage Company. ; : ; 

During your stay in Plymouth it would be worth your If you would like a copy of our interesting new illus- 
while to visit our Old “Rope Walk” and modern plant trated booklet—“Useful Knots—and How to Tie 
and see how rope is made—from the selection of the Them”—drop us a postcard or mail coupon. This 
best adapted grades of Manila fiber, through the grad- Knot booklet affords much interest to yachtsmen and 
ing, combing, spinning and laying processes, to the guests and is a permanent fixture on many boats. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH. MASSACHUSETTS AND WELLAND, CANADA 


Division Offices—New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Warehouse Stocks—New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco 


PLYMOUTH 


THE Kope YOU CAN 78 Ue 
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Wuy Not Try MystTIc? 
































SPECIAL STAR BOAT OFFER! 


We are prepared to offer to any yacht 

club, syndicate or group anxious to 

acquire a fleet of certified Star boats, 

a fleet of four— at a low u 
price. Two of these Stars are Cann 
new boats (certificate numbers 1820 
and 1821), one is a scarcely used 
demonstrator (certificate number 
1703) and the other, an older Star 
but carrying modern rig and in fine 
shape. 
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These Stars, which embrace lat- 
est developments in class, may also 
be sold individually. 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC - 
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WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 
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Extra-beauty, extra-duty A-E-CO Windlass 
matches trim AQUILA 





AN! there’s a sleek cruiser for you— 
M and into every trim line the A-E-CO 
Windlass blends as a perfectly harmonious 
part. But the A-E-CO Windlass packs 
plenty of power, too, 60% beyond rating for 





emergencies. Don’t be satisfied with less 
than A-E-CO’s extra beauty and extra duty. 


Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
AECO 


peck MYL t ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A-E-CO Type E, Size O Wind- 
lass for Aquila, a Fred C. 
Geiger design built by 
Hubert S. Johnson Boat and 
Engine Works. 
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Sail and deck plans of the 18-foot Mercury Class 


MERCURY—A SMALL RACER 


(Continued from page 47) 


little yacht rather than a big knockabout, and a common sense solution to 
the long-existing need for a small, inexpensive boat which would not take 
a back seat to her larger sisters in looks, performance and the ability to 
take punishment. 


As to costs: The price of a completed boat from a builder should run to 
just a little over $600.00, without sails. Sails, consisting of main, genoa jib 
and parachute spinnaker, cost about $95.00. By building the boat one’s 
self, with the aid of the construction kits and a jig for building the hull, 
costs for the entire boat, without sails, would be close to $350.00, or a sav- 
ing of a little more than $250.00. Materials are strong, and of high grade. 
Phenolic resin-bonded plywood of 3%’’ is used for planking. Frames and 
transom are of 34” plywood; stem and keelson of Philippine mahogany. 
Inside and outside chines are of fir and Philippine mahogany, respectively. 
The rudder has been made of plywood, consisting of two pieces of 4%” 
stock, with webs between the walls making a warpless, strong, streamlined 
rudder. Bronze fastenings were used in the hull, brass screws for the deck. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 44) 


master sloop.’”’ Contrary to the general impression, the writer of an article 
does not edit it, set it up in type and proofread it — nor, incidentally, is he 
invariably the artist or the photographer who illustrates it. As for the 
present instance, I’ve heard of plenty of sloops with ten masters aboard 
and see nothing incongruous in the misprint. 


Reapers who turn to these columns for the latest word on varnishing will 
appreciate the tip I got from a paid hand whose motor cruiser has the 
finest looking brightwork I’ve ever seen. After he has scraped (laboriously 
with remover and a putty knife and never with a sharp scraper) he sands 
with No. 4% paper and washes the mahogany with a chamois soaked in 
fresh water and wrung nearly dry. With successive coats he proceeds with 
Double 0 and Four 0 sandpaper, but the operation he stresses is the rub- 
bing with the wet chamois before each varnishing. Twenty minutes in good 
varnishing weather will dry out every vestige of the moisture, and I may 
say by way of testimonial that after following these directions my own 
brightwork looks pretty good. Not as good as the paid hand’s, because, be 
sides being, a technician, he is also one of those rare individuals, an artist 
with a varnish brush, 
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RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 51) 


Pacific Northwest Perpetual Challenge Trophy for yachts rating over 
93.5 and under 34. 

The second day brought out the entire fleet. C. W. Stimson, of Seattle, 
in Angelica, outsailed the fleet to win in Class A with Temple Wright’s 
Alexandra second and George Parson’s Red Jacket third. The Seattle Y.C. 
scored heavily during the day as Frisbie sailed Tola to victory in the Inter- 
national Cruiser Class, Ralph James won with Nautilus in Class C and 
Gregg MacDonald’s Whippet II led the Flattie fleet. 

In a close finish, the ‘‘R”’ yacht Lady Van secured a tighter hold on the 
Lipton Trophy by taking a thrilling race from Sir Tom, and Vancouver 
scored again when Clear Sky won in the Stars. In Class B, H. T. Frederick- 
son sailed Gamine to victory. 

The third day brought a thrill in the International Cruiser Class. 
Frisbie’s T'ola and Dr. Carl Jensen’s Oscar IV, both of the Seattle Y.C., 
staged a nose to nose race from the start. Tola sneaked into the lead by 
inches, gaining a half length as they rounded the last buoy. The race 
between these two was a luffing match — with spinnakers. With the finish 
line 100 yards away, Tola still held the lead by a quarter length but 
Oscar IV, coming up on the weather side, crossed the line a winner by the 
length of her bowsprit. 

Lady Van added her third victory and possession of the Lipton Trophy. 
Then she took two firsts for a firm hold on the Isherwood Cup. Angelica 
repeated her victory over Red Jacket. Giese piloted Oslo to another win in 
the special sloop division. In Class B, Fleet Captain John Soderberg 
brought Lady Alice across the line a winner, while in the International 
Cruisers, D. P. Urry, of Vancouver, won. Infanta, a Class X boat sailed by 
Bob Thayer, captured first honors. 

July 4th brought the finals in all classes and hardly had the day begun 
before Lady Van triumphed in the Isherwood finals to place all the Class R 
silverware in the trophy room of the Royal Vancouver Y.C. In Class A, 
Angelica held her narrow margin over the Red Jacket for the series honors. 
Giese led in the International Cruisers. The series finals established John 
Warren as Class C winner, Gregg MacDonald as Flattie champion and 
Bob Thayer the Class X leader. 

Throughout the four days a moderate westerly wind prevailed, giving 
ideal racing conditions. The open water sailor will be interested in the 
inland race courses used in the Northwest. With the Pacific Ocean filtering 
in through a thousand islands, the tides swirl and eddy into narrow chan- 
nels. Only a protected bay offers calm waters. Mountain ranges rise 8000 
feet within a few miles. The effect is a tidal and current condition peculiar 
to these waters. Seldom can a wind be described as steady for the breeze 
has a habit of bouncing off a mountainside and kicking back directly in the 
sailor’s face. 

M. M. RinEARsSON 


> Eastern Yacht Club Cruises to Maine 


Two years ago the Eastern Yacht Club established a record by a cruise to 
Maine in which there was an entire absence of fog for the whole week. This 
year was a duplicate as to fine weather. Someone, however, failed to ar- 
range for something like a breeze of wind and, from the start, at Marble- 
head, to the finish, at Rockland, air conditions were of the lightest variety. 
The racing contingent, numbering 24 sail, 18 sloops and yawls and 6 
schooners, managed to cover 173 miles in five squadron runs, the leaders 
averaging a trifle over five m.p.h. 

The fleet was one of the largest in point of numbers in many years and 
held together remarkably well, 18 participating in the final run, with Frank 
C. Paine’s frameless Gypsy, with her new suit of treated canvas, captur- 
ing most of the fleet trophies. 

The listless conditions began even before the start, with an unusually 
slow annual regatta off Marblehead on Independence Day in which Charles 
L. Harding’s Twelve-Metre Anitra obtained a year’s possession of the fa- 
mous Puritan Cup. 

Next morning, there was no wind at all, so all motored 40 miles to Kit- 
tery. Then came a racing jaunt of 67 miles along the beach to Boothbay 
Harbor, in a faint easterly that finally worked into the south and kept the 
Tace committee on the job at the finish until nearly dawn next day. Gypsy 
won the trophy offered by Vice Commodore Malcolm W. Greenough. The 
Sunday layover that followed was more than welcome. 

The third day was about the same but the yachts, in a short 18-mile 
Tace, managed to reach the Fox Island Thoroughfare late in the afternoon. 

Easterly zephyrs prevailed on the fourth day and got the yachts through 
Deer Isle Thoroughfare and round Baker’s Island into Northeast Harbor, 
but of the 19 that started only five held on to the finish, the honors of the 
day voing to Tioga Too, Harry K. & E. Pike Noyes. 

In the run to Buck Harbor (and some one has discovered that there is 
ho “s”’ in the designation of this port) the race committee, because of there 
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If you visited our plants you 
would see the most advanced pre- 
cision machinery, tools and testing 
equipment, operated by hundreds of 

highly skilled mechanics: 


You would see lines of machines 


in quantity production and assembly, 
with detailed inspections at every step: 
You would see batteries of dyna- 
mometers and testing units that insure 
the maintenance of Briggs & Stratton 
Specifications and standards of 
performance, es from almost 

a quarter century of experience: 


_ And, finally, you would know 
why purchasers prefer equipment 
powered by Briggs & Stratton 4- 
cycle gasoline motors guaranteed 
by this responsible, internationally 
known company. 

BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 

Dept. Y-8 MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


For Dependable Power Insist on a 
Briggs & Stratton Inboard Motor 














BUQGER 


BOATS BEAUTIFUL 





A Beauty in Steel! 


An extremely impressive motor yacht, isn’t she? This sparkling beauty is a 
Burger “54” welded steel hull with superstructure and interior modified to 
owner's tastes. From any angle this welded steel hull gives you an impression 
- absolute soundness and perfect ability. Correct lines and expert welding do 
the trick. 


This thoroughly modern yacht, built for a Chicago yachtsman, has two 150 h.p. 
Buda Diesels, accommodations for ten people, non-skid composition deck 
surfacing, Formica walls in galley and bathrooms, and bleached prima vera 
interior as its distinguishing features, in addition to a unique cruiser stern. 
Write us for detailed information on this new yacht. 


SAIL AND POWER: STEFLAND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM 


* BURGER BOAT CO: Manttowoc Wis « 


Boat Builders Since 1805 
























































“Coquette” 


Winner Class B Cruising Club of America f America 465-mile Mt. Desert Ocean Race, 
June 24th, 1940. Winner Class A in Off-Soundings Race, May 31, 1940, in a 
field of 52 cruising yachts. Sails by Hathaway © Reiser, manufacturers of 
fine yacht sails. 

HATHAWAY & REISER ~ Sailmakers 


Telephone: Greenwich 2620 COS COB, CONN. 











TIME TO PROTECT 


RUMFORD 
SPAR VARNISH 


Beautiful Finish 
Lasting Protection 


A coat in midseason is wise, it will keep thin or worn places from weathering 
through. Refinishing in time saves a strip job next season. 





For color card describing complete line write to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., 55 Pawtucket Avenue, RUMFORD, R. I. 

















FOLLOW THE LEADER! 
JEFFERSON -TRAVIS 


dependable marine radio telephone equip- 
ment for ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore com- 
munication, is offered in a complete line to 
meet the quality and price requirements of all 
vessels regardless of type or size. 


For Safety—Convenience—Dependability 





JEFFERSON-TRAVIS MARINE RADIO TELEPHONES 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED 


Write for literature and detailed information 


















FFERSON “TRAVIS 


RADIO MFG. CORP. 


140 W. 52nd Street 
New York City 
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being only 85 feet clearance in the new Deer Isle bridge, was compelled to 
send the fleet back through the Thoroughfare and then up the Easterp 
Penobscot. Gypsy led most of the distance but consumed 614 hours in cover. 
ing the 30 miles. 

Clinton H. Crane, in his Twelve-Metre Gleam, joined the squadron for 
the final run down the Western Penobscot. 

Gypsy was a good second but James Jackson, Jr.’s, little Alden sloop 
Aleria captured the Commodore’s Cup on her time allowance. 

When the Eastern tars came on deck the morning after disbandment 
and found the Maine coast swept by a northeast rain storm, they realized 
their good luck during the cruise, even though the wind failed to function, 

W. U. Swan 


> The Hampton Regatta 


A total of seventy sailing craft, in eight classes, raced in the Thirteenth 
Annual Hampton Regatta, July 4th-7th, of which the Virginia Cup Long 
Distance Race was a part. 

The outstanding boat of the regatta was the proa Pushmipulyu — an 
outrigger sailing canoe built of plywood. She was designed and built in 
Hampton with the idea of racing against the log canoe Tradition, of Nor- 
folk, in the Free-for-All. However, Tradition did not race. If she had, she 
would have had some competition for a change as the lateen-rigged proa 
was well ahead of the rest of the fleet at the first mark and held her lead to 
the finish. 

On July 4th, the inboard races were run under conditions that were far 
from satisfactory, due to the weather. Tom Chatfield, of Danbury, Conn,, 
was the outstanding competitor of the day. He drove his 91-cubic-inch 
Scoundrel to first place in both heats of that class, but his new ‘225” 
Viper was in a class by herself. For two years, George Schrafft, of Newton, 
Mass., has won the Virginia Gold Cup with his Chrissie III but this time 
Viper won all three heats of the 225 Class and the Virginia Cruising Cup, 
with an average speed of 53.41 m.p.h. She is a brand new boat, having left 
the Ventnor works only the night before. 

Friday, July 5th, was devoted to outboards. Competing under practically 
perfect racing conditions, they provided an interesting, if noisy, afternoon 
for the spectators lining Hampton Creek. The fastest heat recorded was 
that of Fred Jacoby who covered the five-mile course at an average speed 
of 48.62 m.p.h. in the first heat of the Class F event. 


>“ Gibson Girl” Wins Virginia Cruising Cup 


From the vantage point of the finish line, the Virginia Cruising Cup Race 
of 1940, from Gibson Island to Hampton, Va., 128 nautical miles, was well 
nigh perfect. Vamarie finished on July 5th only 50 minutes ahead of 
Stormy Weather and from then on there were upwards of eight sail in sight 
off Old Point until the little blue High Seas finished, less than four hours 
behind Vamarie. It might well have been a one-design class on an over- 
night race down the Bay for two of the yachts, Resolute and Gibson Girl, 
were clocked only 29 seconds apart. Carrying balloon jibs or spinnakers 
before the fresh northerly breeze — most unusual luck for this time of year 
—the fleet was a beautiful sight as it ran down across Thimble Shoal, 
rounded Old Point and headed up for the finish line on a broad reach. 

Since it is the corrected time that counts, John Sherwood took the honors 
when the computations were completed. His new Rhodes-designed Bounty 
Gibson Girl was winner of the Virginia Cruising Cup and of first place in the 
entire fleet as well as in Class C. Vamarie, well sailed by her crew of mid- 
shipmen, received the trophy for being first to finish, while Bill Labrot, 
of Annapolis, took first in Class A with Stormy Weather. The crew of the 
Naval Academy yaw] Alert must have lived up to her name, for they were 
the first of the three Academy yawls to finish, and took first place in Class 
B, followed by James Dunbar’s Dryad in second place. Another Gibson 
Island boat, Kelpie, owned by W. L. Henderson, finished second in Class C. 


Place Place 
Elapsed Corrected mn all 

Class Yacht & Owner Time Time Class Classes 
A Stormy Weather, Wm. H. Labrot 26:32:03 24:29:35 1 12 
A Vamarie, U.S. Naval Academy 25:42:05 25:42:05 2 16 
B Alert, U. S. Naval Academy 26:54:59 23:17:23 1 3 
B_ Dryad, James H. Dunbar 26:37:10 23:18:49 2 4 
B_ Resolute, U.S. Naval Academy 27:24:28 23:46:52 3 8 
B Intrepid, U.S. Naval Academy 27:35:13 23:57:37 4 9 
B_ Elda, Paul Patterson 27:22:01 24:17:15 5 il 
B_ Tejeria, T. G. Hoster 27:58:30 24:33:06 6 13 
B Egret, C. P. Schutt 27:55:45 24:44:18 7 15 
C Gibson Girl, John R. Sherwood = 27:24:57 + 22:47:37 1 1 
C Kelpie, W. L. Henderson 28:21:26 22:49:55 2 2 
C Ycla, Howard A. Perkins 28:44:02 23:28:46 3 5 
C Linganore, P. J. Flanigan, Jr. 27:53:57 23:31:41 4 6 
C High Seas, Graham Claytor 29:36:36 23:33:53 5 7 
C Windward, H. Clay Primrose 29:10:13 24:01:54 6 10 
C Binker, C. E. Ellicott, Jr. 28:43:14 24:43:31 7 14 
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CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR YACHTS 9 OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 
STANDARD SIZES ~-46, 54, 66 and 70 FEET 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 


olumbian 


PROPELLERS aid MARINE FITTINGS 


Will they be safe? Will the motor start or : 
will it let them down at the crucial moment? 5 Extra Quality Gives 


You can forget your worries if you install a Popular Demand 
WISCONSIN inboard. There is no tempera- \ ama. Columbian propellers 
ment in this engine. It starts instantly in any > ~~ See Y bronze or monel, drive at 
kind of h d will liabl d . a LI maximum speed, more 
of weather and will operate reliably an Lao mallee par gallees Flnsot es 
economically hour after hour, day after day. ° wk we or Diesel fittings. Specify 
: a Columbian. 
Write for Catalog 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG M-500B 
which gives complete data on WISCONSIN 
inboards and reasons why they are better 
for all-around use. And another suggestion: 


See your nearest boat-builder or let us 
give you his name. 


Only the WISCONSIN inboards have these exclusive features: 
1. High tension magneto with impulse coupling. 2. Timken roller bearings. ™ 
3. Valve seat inserts. 4. Heavy-duty reduction-reverse gear. ~~. | 
a “A 


WISCONSIN MOTOR VR  COLUMEERIE BRONZE CORP. 


CORPORATION a Member, Marine Propeller Mic. Asm. g GSE 


MILWAUKEE - - - WISCONSIN 9)’: 296 MN. Main St. Freeport 1. 1. N.Y. oz 




































































The Modern Yacht— 
. ALL WELDED STEEL 


1. Lower Upkeep Costs 

2. No Fire Hazards 

3. Longer Life — Higher Resale Value 

4. Greater Speed — Stronger Construction 


The INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORP. 


Offices: Birmingham, New York, New Orleans, Atlanta 
Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss. (Gulf); Decatur, Ala. (Tennessee River) 


New York Office: 1 East 42nd Street 
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FIRE AT THE FIRE! 


New-Type Extinguisher for Coley end Cabin Protection 


Get fires out fast! Grab the new 
Kidde-LUX from the wall ; 












pumping. No toxic fumes. Kidde- 
LUX is the easiest-action fire- 
killer you ever saw. A youngster 
can operate it. Lux carbon dioxide 
snow is clean, dry, yet brutal to 
fire. Write and get your free 


folder describing the 
i 
3 


new Kidde-LUX ex- 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


tinguisher. It de- 
scribes LUX and Lux- 
815 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


O-Matic Systems, 
too. Write today. 
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HERE IS 
REAL 


COMFORT 


LET US 
SEND YOU 
Detailed 
Description 
of 
STOUT FELLA 
22’6” 3180’ x 7/4’ x 3/2” 


PRICE $990 — Price with motor and cruising equipment, $1290 


Designed and Built by GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Connecticut 
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YACHTING 
News from Yachting Centers 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 


> Odyssey, Harry G. Steele’s 58-foot yawl from the Newport Harbor 
Y.C., is the first winner of the Los Angeles Y.C. biennial 311-mile race in 
circumnavigation of the eight Channel Islands off the Southern California 
coast. The fleet was visited with light breezes, heavy fogs and unusual cur- 
rents, particularly during the windward leg up channel. 

Odyssey required 100 hours from the start at 6:00 p.m., on July 3rd, at 
San Pedro, for the 120-mile beat up channel to round Richardson Rock, 
the long run down outside the islands to San Clemente’s Pyramid Head 
and the reach home. She was able to finish at 10:00 p.m., Sunday, because 
she succeeded in rounding Richardson Rock at midnight Friday, other 
boats of the fleet getting within a stone’s throw of the buoy and then being 
carried back all night by the current when the wind disappeared. 

Walter Elliott’s sloop Escapade was second to finish, at 10:51 a.m, 
Monday, followed by Howard Wright, Jr.’s, 40-foot Carola, Harold Jud- 
son’s Jorie and Dr. A. A. Steele’s ketch Stella Maris II. Donald W. Doug- 
las’ cutter Endymion, scratch boat, quit midway of the race. 


» The Cowie Brothers’ slippery Rambunctious will represent the Los 
Angeles Harbor fleet at the Star Class Internationals on San Diego Bay 
this month. She won the nomination in the eliminations at San Pedro in 
July by amassing 47 points in five races, against 44 by George Fleitz and 
George Zwathka’s new Wench and 42 for the Macrate Brothers’ Zoa IJ, 


> Fellows & Stewart’s San Pedro yards commissioned the first two units 
of the new 44-foot Island Clipper sloop class in July. Roderick Burnham’s 
Gayle was launched on July 13th and Robert P. Taylor’s Javelin the fol- 


* lowing week. The yard is building two more ‘‘Clippers,” from designs by 


Merle Davis, for completion in the early autumn. 

About August 15th, Fellows & Stewart will launch George E. Mitchell’s 
55-foot cruising ketch Ripple, from the board of Edson B. Schock. Mr. 
Mitchell plans to depart soon thereafter on a South Pacific cruise. 


> Donald W. Douglas’ Class M cutter Endymion captured both the 
Montgomery and the Stewart Brothers Trophies offered for the 67-mile 
circumnavigation of Santa Catalina Island on the June 22nd week-end. 
Despite light weather prevailing throughout the race, Endymion was 
excellently handled and led the fleet home in 22 hours. Second honors were 
taken by Allan Mickle’s California “32” Velero II; then came Walter 
Elliott’s Escapade, Pajara, Santana and Tamalmar. 


> The 160-mile Tri-Island Race, around Santa Catalina, Santa Barbara 
and San Clemente Islands, was won by Harold Judson’s 50-foot cutter 
Jorie over the June 8th week-end, in weather that was made up of light, 
variable breezes and calms. She was followed by Odyssey and Escapade. 


> Don Allison’s 35-foot cruiser Hoaloha, with an error of 58 seconds for the 
28-mile run, captured the Hollywood Y.C. predicted log race from Wil- 
mington to the Catalina Isthmus on the night of July 3rd. 

The victory put Hoaloha in the lead for the South Coast Power Squad- 
ron’s classic cup, the C. King Brugman high-point seasonal trophy. Fol- 
lowing Hoaloha in Division I were George 8S. Donaldson’s White Heron, 
Alice C and Ivanola II. Division 2 honors went to George Mullins’ Nicka- 
bob, followed by Omard, Edna Lee and Blanche. 


> Bubbles. . . . Another veteran Six-Metre of the South Coast fleet is 
being converted for cruising. She is Synnove, whose long, successful racing 
career under Alfred E. Rogers has been terminated with her purchase and 
conversion by Lewis W. Stunston. Other recent Six-Metre conversions in 
the Los Angeles area are Naiad, Saleema and Bob Kat. . . . George and 
David Griffith, of Pasadena, have purchased Theodore Stephens’ 44-foot 
cutter Pajara and made an excellent showing in their first overnight cruis- 
ing event, the Stewart Trophy Race around Santa Catalina Island. . . . 
As expected, Myron Lehman’s Scout IJ carried off Star Class honors in 
Santa Barbara’s eighth annual Semana Nautica over the Fourth of July 
week-end. The Newport Harbor boat ran up 56 points, against a 48-point 
tie by two Los Angeles Harbor boats, Bob Ziegler’s Win-Blu and George 
Fleitz’s new Wench, followed in standing by Doug MacKenzie’s Sachem 
and Bill Sumner’s Whitecap II. . . . Bill Dennis’ Miss Spitfire won the 


Class A trophy in the June 8th predicted log cruiser race from San Pedroto , 


Avalon for the opening festivities of the Catalina Island Y.C. Harry Asb- 
ton’s Edna Lee won in Class B. . . . Charles Isaac’s newly-acquired 55 
foot schooner Santana captured the annual 60-mile race around Anacapa 
Island for the Spaulding Trophy, an event which is a feature of Santa 
Barbara’s Semana Nautica. 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


p> James W. Benfield, leading spirit in the organization of the Herreshoff 
“8” boats into an active racing group at the western end of Long Island 
Sound, has taken the initiative in efforts to form a national association of 
“§” boat owners. It is his hope that fleets will be organized at Quisset, 
Woods Hole, New Bedford and: Marblehead, Mass., Newport, R. I., and 
Northeast Harbor, Me. Already he has found an enthusiastic helper in the 
person of Edward Norman, secretary of the Woods Hole Y.C. and vice 
president of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. 

If Benfield and Norman succeed in their project, they hope that the new 
association will sponsor a national championship for the class, eliminate 
duplication in racing numbers, publish a class roster, hold an annual dinner 
and provide a clearing house for information about yachts available for 
sale or charter. 


p> Graeme MacDonald, secretary of the “Sound Cruiser’ Class, writes to 
this department to advise us that, through a vote of owners and the de- 
signer, the class has changed its name to “Sound Clipper.”’ 


> The program for the Atlantic Coast championships of the Star Class, 
scheduled for the New Rochelle Y.C., August 19th—-23rd, includes such 
extra-curricular activities as a “get acquainted hour,” a “Spirits of 1776” 
(ouch!) cocktail party, movies of Star races and a prize presentation ban- 
quet. The fact that Stanley Ogilvy’s Spirit, Star No. 1776, won the Bedford 
Atlantic Coast Trophy last year, inspired the cocktail party play on words. 
Like undertakers and taxes, punsters are always with us — even in the 
Star Class. 


> What with the vagaries of the so-called racing weather which has pre- 
vailed hereabouts this summer and an improvement in the grade of com- 
petition in several classes, undefeated skippers in Y.R.A. championship 
regattas do not exist. Ted Clark, the last of this exclusive group, got his 
come-uppance from Jim Benfield and Bill Chesley in the Class S race at 
Indian Harbor on July 6th. Not satisfied with this feat, Chesley again beat 
the champion the following day. No one can remember the last time Clark 
lost two races in a row. 


> Indian Harbor’s three-race series over the holiday week-end was a pro- 
nounced success in many ways and sort of a personal celebration for Henry 
(The Red) Sears. He won a flock of pennants with Actaea, took the Austin 
L. Smithers Memorial Trophy and became the father of a son. 


> A record fleet for the Great South Bay Y.R.A. annual cruise week and 
championship series, August 5th-10th, was presaged by the unusual turn- 
out which competed in the three-day event with which the Babylon Y.C. 
formally ushered in the yachting season on the South Shore of Long Island. 
A total of 267 starters, 96 on the biggest day, was recorded by Commodore 
Edward K. Ketcham’s regatta committee. 

When the yachts come down from the eastern ports and move up from 
Cedarhurst to the race week base at Timber Point, anchorage space in 
Great River will be at a premium. Two of the South Bay’s newest classes, 
Lightnings and Narrasketuck One-Designs, are half again as large as they 
were last season. | 

Winners in the Babylon series were: Stars, Draco IJ, E. V. Ketcham, 
Jr.; Interclubs, Gail, George C. Furman; Class R, Querida, Duncan Arnold; 
Zephyrs, Duchess, Seymour Young; Narrasketucks, Undine II, Bergen 
Chichester; Timber Points, Winsome II, Miss Carol King; Cape Cod 
knockabouts, Horizon, Sperry Lea; Comets, Bizi, Gerardus Wynkoop; 
Snipes, Anne, Jean Galbreath; Mallards, Damsel, E. R. Kretz. 


> Thirty-five years old and still going strong are the Herreshoff-built New 
York 30-footers. Five of them have been racing off and on in Y.R.A. regat- 
tas and one of these, J. W. Robson’s Variant, finished second to Frank 
Paine’s Gypsy in the Lambert Trophy Race from New London to Marble- 
head despite her high rating in the handicap table. Edmund Lang’s Banzai, 
sailed for the most part by Ray Finley, is leading the Sound series. 


> Rope Yarns. ... A mixed match series involving Twelve-Metres, 
International One-Designs and cruising yachts, will pit Eastern and 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. skippers against each other at Marblehead, 
August 23rd-24th, after the New York Y.C. cruise. . . . Frank Page, 
the Indian Harbor veteran who has bossed the Atlantic Class for the last 
two years, got off to a slow start this season but regained his winning touch 
in the Fourth of July series. . . . Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, Jr., Sound 
junior champion last season, is doing a better than good job at the helm of 
Susa: in his first year in the International Class. . . . Harold White, who 
sails uskeget in that class, is up to his old tricks of doing far better in 
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New! and Smart as You Please! 


rae 






VINYARD 47' Sedan Cruiser 


Here is the new addition to the Vinyard fleet — a boat 
designed for YOU. Twin powered, she does over 20 
honest miles per hour. Deckhouse is large, spacious, 
airy. Galley is more reminiscent of life ashore than 
afloat. Why not drop us a line right now for further in- 
formation on this or other popular Vinyard cruisers? 


FULL DETAILS MAY BE HAD FROM 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 
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PLASTIC WOOD REPAIRS 
BOATS of all sizes and types 


PLASTIC WOOD is waterproof and weatherproof. It 
handles like putty—hardens into real wood. Whether 
your craft is large or small, for pleasure or commer- 
cial use, PLASTIC WOOD will help you keep it ship- 
shape. Successful repairs to splintered plank ends, 
stem rot, loose bolts, and spar checks are easy to 
make. Get it at ship chandler, paint, hdwe., 10¢ stores. 


PLASTIC WOG 


ENGINE SALE 


KD We are now conducting a clearance sale on a limited 
number of the famous Elco Medium Duty Marine Engines. 


— — 




























For Immediate Delivery 
2 — Type F-6. 100 H.P. at 1350 R.P.M. 
List price $2,450. Now $1,000 each. 


5 — Type F-62. 125/145 H.P. at 1350/1600 R.P.M. 
List price $2,750. Now $1,650 each. 


Also excellent bargains in used and reconditioned en- 
gines of above types. For inspection or details apply to: 


THE ELCO WORKS 


BAYONNE, N. J. Phone: Bayonne 3-6200 








Mopet 101 






A Remarkable Value 


$97-50 


New Dane G. C. Ma- 
rine Radio Compass 
Built Under RCA and 


‘ COMPLETE 
Hazeltine Corp. Owner Installed 
Patent Licenses. Self Contained 


No Extras to Buy 


GENERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY 


677 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS 


527 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 











DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 


39’ and 42’ twin screw play boats. Larger custom 
built cruisers and commuters. Most outstanding 
— values by comparison. Send for new catalog in color. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 











i) “FRESHEN UP” BRIGHTWORK 
; IN MIDSEASON! 


Do a freshening up varnishing 
job with Valspar right now 
@ To keep your brightwork spic and span 
the rest of the season. 
@ To protect it over the winter layup. 
@ Tolessen work and save time next spring. 
A “coat in time” has saved many a brightwork surface and has 


eliminated the necessity of removing the finish down to the bare 
wood 





At your dealer’s, ask for 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR —for all exterior work 
VALSPAR FOUR HOUR SPAR— for, quick drying ‘‘touch 


up”? work 
Valspar Varnishes are waterproof— and won’t turn white! 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
-In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 














TODAY 


More Yachtsmen 
Repower with a 





Gray specialization enables 
ST Siccd tc toed Ged 
an ‘or idea 
performance. 








FREE CATALOGS GASOLINE 5 DIESEL 
27 MOTORS MODELS 
Fours — Sixes — Eights On oe een 
10 to 175 H.P. 


Based on the engine developed 

fer dod sur aa Sdn nd Sasol let arn 

in any boat. use by Se. te — 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 

656 Canton Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





























YACHTING 


Sunday racing than he does on Saturday. . . . Bill Hayward, who used to 
crew for Eddie Ketcham in the ancient Draco, now has a Star of his own, 
She is Gull (No. 940), the gift of Horace Havemeyer, who has a new Gull 
(No. 1911). . . . Another Knapp is on her way to yachting fame. Misg 
Corliss Knapp, precocious daughter of Arthur-the-Great, is crewing for her 
proud parent in the International One-Design Ariel. . . . Ted Helprin, a 
Lightning skipper at Riverside, has presented his club with the ‘“ Harold 
Welsh Memorial Trophy ”’ as a perpetual prize to be raced for by Lightnings 
“or other chief class of racing yachts.’”’ . . . The Shore Acres Y.C. regatta 
committee is short on formality but long on efficiency and the ability to get 
a lot of fun out of its job. . . . George Williamson has added the 50-foot 
Alden schooner Abenaki to the Manhasset Bay Y.C. cruising fleet. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Yacht racing in Massachusetts Bay attains its meridian altitude this 
month. In the wake of the second annual Quincy Bay Race Week, comes 
Marblehead Race Week, under the colors of the Eastern, Corinthian and 
Boston Y.C. With 202 boats starting in the Savin Hill Y.C. interclub 
regatta early in July, the prospects are that Boston Bay will be more than 
well represented at Marblehead. The rise of the Indians and Winthrop 
Hustlers continues unabated around Boston Harbor and a majority of 
their skippers will be snapping stop watches at Marblehead. Standing the 
first dog watch on a race committee boat, when the fleet of all shapes and 
sizes is roaring for the line, dispels any idea that small boat racing is falling 
off. Checking the fleet across is like catching a cargo of flying cord wood. 


> There is much interest in the junior campaign for the Sears Cup this 
month since the final will be raced under the burgee of the Annisquam Y.C, 
Skipper Dick Mechem and his Annisquam crew are strong favorites for the 
defense of their North Shore championship. 


> The South Shore junior championship for the Albert W. Finley Cup, at 
the Squantum Y.C., August 13th, presents one of those keen competitions, 
with four favorites and at least two dark horses. The only advantage the 
defending Squantum sailors have is that the series will be sailed in Indian 
Class knockabouts. The finals at Annisquam undoubtedly will be sailed in 
Triangles, the closest thing to Atlantic Class boats in this section. 


> The biggest regatta in the log of Cape Ann is slated for August 23rd 
when Sandy Bay Day will be a feature of the Rockport Centennial Week 
celebration. Commodore Homer M. Clark, of the Sandy Bay Y.C., Star 
Class enthusiast, has invited all the neighboring yacht clubs for the 
regatta, which will be preceded by the famous Sandy Bay chowder. An- 
other yachting event scheduled for Rockport Centennial Week, which will 
attract the interest of Boston Bay, will be the annual series of veteran 
Manchester 18-footers for the Wennie P. Karshick Memorial Cup, covering 
three racing days. 


> The comeback of the International Star Class is particularly notable in 
Boston Bay regattas. The chief stronghold of the Stars appears to be at 
Cape Ann, where the skippers are pointing for a chance at the 1940 world 
championship of the class. A series of six races will be held at Cape Ann to 
determine the representatives. The first two races will be held off the 
Annisquam Y.C., while the second and third sets will be sailed at Rockport, 
under the colors of the Sandy Bay Y.C. The last two dates, August 24th 
and 25th, are part of Rockport Centennial week. All registered Star boats 
on Cape Ann are eligible to compete in the elimination series and a record 
entry list is expected from Annisquam, Eastern Point and Sandy Bay. 


> The Medford B.C. Comet Fleet will move its entire contingent to Bos- 
ton Harbor to participate in Quincy Race Week. The fleet may also race at 
Marblehead. William H. Neilson, regional vice president, of 99 Bedford 
St., Boston, is lining up much interest in the Comets. The eight Comets 
from Medford will be joined by several entries from other parts of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as boats from Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


> There was a considerable exodus of yacht designers and brokers for the 
Eastern Y.C. cruise, with John Alden, Hasket Derby, “Art” Shuman and 
“Pete” Langmaid among the Boston coterie sailing Down East. 


> The Boston office of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., is working on the plans 
of a swanky 53-foot Diesel sport fisherman for a New York and Maine 
yachtsman. She will be powered with a supercharged Diesel and has the 
latest modern equipment. The new Fleet-O-Wing Class, a 17’ 9” keel 
knockabout, is being built at Amesbury. A demonstrator has been sailing 
at Marblehead and Nahant. 
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BOATING 
HELPS 


IN BOOK FORM 


We know that no one can learn to 
sail or cruise by reading books but 
we know, too, that the experience 
of experts can be valuable to new 
sailors and oldtimers alike. We un- 
hesitatingly recommend all of the 
books listed below. 


nn to Seamanship, by Chas. 
Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
pats oor, $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 


ne yg Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Step-by-step through the 
process of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of celestial aia 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for ciokanse from the orgy “8 
rough weather. breakfasts to course 
ners, and a No technical terms red 
confuse the cook $2.00 


fond Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
o “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra moi ast for notes. $2.50 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and- -caption 
book by a man with twenty years’ ex- 
perience. The best way we know of to 
learn to sail without such an experienced 
skipper at your side. $3.50 


The ABC of Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of Yacutrnc. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. 2.00 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers 
illustrated by sequence photos of Star 
boat models. Includes the latest rule 
changes. $4.00 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 


Little ioe and Shoal Waters, by 
Maurice Griffiths. Plans of some 22 light 
draft yachts with comments on their 
design and construction. $4.50 


Anovinas pr aameg: Bags. by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 


Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gar- 
diner. Sailing, Racing, signing and 
Building ‘Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats, to- 
gether with points on their eacwes on 


Clossare of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an a encyclopaedia 
of the sea. Illustra $3.00 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably complete instruction for the 
amateur sailor.” $7.50 


Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Facht 
Cruising, and is indispensable for those 
who are setting out on long voyages or 
like to read about them. $4.50 
~~ Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
he 000 eee for and execution of a 
cruise from England to New 

York, Valuable to all interested in cruis- 
ing of any kind. $2.5) 


The Cruise of Diablesse, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. An entertaining and absorbing 
yarn of a cruise from Boston to the West 
Indies and South America. $2.50 


Order by mail direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT 
By Mel Jaquier 


> The sailing season of the Dallas S.C. got off to an early start this year 
and by the first of July the Snipe fleet had had seventeen official races and 
the club-owned fleet of six Sea Gulls had had fifteen. Gail De Jarnette and 
his crew, Maurice Martin, Jr., were leading in the point score at that time. 
Tommy Gay had the second standing but was trailing by only a small 
margin. Third position was held by Gozaldi. 

Hottest competition seemed to be among the Sea Gulls in which class 
Roger Dixon, Don Fitch and George Tannus were tied for high point hon- 
ors. All the Sea Gulls are using new sails this year. 

The club held its eighth annual Southwestern Regatta July 6th and 
7th. As this is being written, news comes that the first Snipe race of that 
series was won by Gail De Jarnette. Second and third places, respectively, 
went to Bill Green and John Hayward, both of the Sequoyah Y.C., of 
Tulsa. Jack Reed crewed for Bill Green and his brother Lawrence was on 
the jib sheet for Hayward. Twenty-five boats were entered in the first 
race of the series. De Jarnette promises that he will have his boat at the 
Internationals at the Canandaigua Y.C., in August. 


> The Lake Worth S.C. observed its fourth anniversary early in the sum- 
mer and took the occasion to point out the accomplishments of the club. 
With the addition of showers in the locker rooms this year, facilities are 
complete. 

The fleet was increased by five new boats this season and a few others 
have been ordered and will probably be in the water before long. William 
Mac Allen, Robert Alexander and Vincent Beakey boast new Snipes, and 
Lionel Stephen a new Inland Lake Scow. Vernon Fenley has brought an 
ocean-going yacht to the club fleet. 

Something different is the club’s petticoat fleet which is being formed. 
It will be composed of eight-foot dinghies, each finished in a different and 
distinctive color combination, sails included. Four of the boats have been 
completed and four more are in various stages of construction. Other 
clubs might gain an idea from this, for it is hoped that by interesting the 
wives there may be some improvement in the “‘sailor’s widow” problem. 

Another Sea Gull will have the last coat of paint in a few days and will be 
added to the fleet of those boats. This Sea Gull fleet, by the way, has the 
Number 1 racing charter of the National Association. 

Hamp Cotter was leading in the Snipe fleet at the last report. 


> The weather man was most unkind to the Oklahoma City Y.C. again 
this year and its Annual Invitational Regatta, June 22nd—23rd, was nearly 
blown off of Lake Overholser. Three Snipe races were held in a 30-mile 
breeze but the race committee found it necessary to shorten the course of 
the final race because of an approaching storm. 

Results of the three race series: Hamp Cotter, Lake Worth §.C., first; 
Jack Reed, Sequoyah Y.C., second; Dick Carpenter, Sequoyah Y.C., 
third; Russell Steele, Oklahoma City Y.C., fourth. 

It had been planned to have the Nationals race but, after two of the four 
boats which started were forced to limp back to the dock with broken gear, 
it was decided to postpone this event until the wind dropped — which it 
never did. 

John Hayward had enough bad luck for the whole fleet. In the first race 
of the second day, he was fouled and had a side plank split. In the next 
race, a mast tang gave way and he lost his new stick. Four boats capsized 
during the regatta but two of them were righted and finished. 

The Oklahoma City Y.C. water situation goes from one extreme to the 
other. After looking at an anchorage covered with grass till late spring, 
there is now so much water that one of the frequent 35 m.p.h. south winds 
might threaten the clubhouse. However, the city is furnishing tons of rock 
to build up the breakwater. 

Some of the members are keeping a path worn between Oklahoma City 
and Houston, making trips to that Gulf port to sail Volador, Joe Rumsey’s 
50’ schooner. 


> The topic of discussion around the Sequoyah Y.C. these days is the new 
Grand River Lake which is rapidly filling. When filled, it will be listed 
among the country’s largest artificial lakes. 

John Shaleen is building a 19’ 0.a. knockabout. She will have a displace- 
ment of 3600 lbs., carry 200 sq. ft. in the working sails, and have two 
berths. Ballast will be 850 lbs., in an iron shoe. 

Joe Kennedy has a 27’ 0.a. sloop building by Cleo Clifford, of Tulsa. She 
will have a displacement of 6000 lbs., 340 sq. ft. of canvas, including spin- 
naker, and a 25 hp. Universal for auxiliary power. Other equipment in- 
cludes a 6-volt lighting plant and an electric water system in the galley. 
La Belle Femme, as she will be named, will sleep three and should be in the 
water before the last week in July. 
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SONS HEADED 
FOR THE 
SEA 






















Your son’s first step in preparation 
for the service will strongly influ- 
ence his future course. 

Wise parents send their ‘‘navy- 
minded”? sons to Admiral Billard 
Academy, located in New London, 
center of New England naval 
activity. 

Admiral Billard is the only Naval 
preparatory school in New Eng- 
land offering accredited college 
preparation. Sea-minded young 
men, trained here, are now in 
college, Coast Guard Academy, 
Annapolis, and Merchant Marine. 

Cruises and training on 90-foot 
schooner yacht, “‘Saraband.’’ Na- 
val fleet and uniforms. Summer 
naval camp. Write for catalog. 12 
Academy Drive, New London, 
Conn. 


When in port, anchor off 
our dock and come 
ashore to look us over. 


ADMIRAL 
BILLARD 


ACADEMY 








The CASEY 40’ 














The CASEY 40’ keel yawl sleeps 
six people. Can be had also with 
Cutter or Ketch rig. 

We also have a 40’ Centerboard 
Design which can be had with either 
Cutter or Yawl rig. 31- and 36-foot- 
ers, too. Write for circulars. 


STORAGE 


We have one of the largest storage and 
service yards on the coast. Our large crew of 
skilled workmen and our ways which can 
handle up to 500 tons are always ready to 
serve the yachtsman. Write for estimates. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











Are You the 
BEST SKIPPER 


in Your Fleet? 


A “Little Captain” Speedometer on your 

re } boat helps you acquire topnotch racing 
4 = skill more quickly. No longer need you 
envy those who “usually win.” With the 
“Little Captain” you can have more fun 
and short-cut the years it used to take to 
“learn all the answers.” Its drag is neg- 
















Complete, ready to 


install ligible; its price is low. 
$ For further information, see your boat 
y J 3 yard or marine dealer or write direct 


Available in various | FISHER PIERCE CO. 


re pe 25 Ericsson St. Neponset, Mass. 























Hall-Scott INVADERS 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS 


* * 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
2350 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 W. 31ST STREET * LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE 


AVENUE * SEATTLE, WASH., 907 WESTERN AVENUE * IN NEW ENGLAND, 
MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























WIN 
MORE 
RACES 


Be ready for a race 
any time. INTERCLUB 
stays clean. Send 
for International's 
color card price list. 


International Paint Company. Inc. 





73 Main St., San Francisco, Cal 21 West St., New York, N.Y 





GIBBS POWER SEA SKIFF 


AMERICA’S STANDARD 
= FIVE MODELS FROM $160 


60 






MILES. 
PER Ss 
GALLON f 
Ideal for Inland 
; and Seaboard 
~ ate Fishing 


| Write for a Catalogue 
GIBBS GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


GIBSON STREET—JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA 










YACHTING 
LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 





> Manitou, large yawl owned by Jim Lowe of Grand Rapids, flying the 
burgee of Chicago Y.C.; Dr. Hollis E. Potter’s “Q” boat Hornet; Hugh 
Driscoll’s ‘‘R” boat Calypso; Milt Friend’s Columbia Y.C. flagship Betty 
Bro; Ed Tolman’s Keewaydin; Bob Benedict’s Southern Cross; Woodie 
Pirie’s Twin Star; Harry Nye’s Gale and Dr. S. H. Crossland’s schooner 
Nanland, the first Michigan City boat to win the race to Michigan City, 
are the major winners in the races that have been attracting fleets of record 
size in the last few weeks. 


> Unscrambling the winners: Manitou collected the Cruising Division 
time prize for the twentieth annual Saugatuck Race and the Macatawa 
Y.C. Fourth of July regatta. Two weeks before the Port Huron-to-Macki- 
nac or Chicago-to-Mackinac events, if one were betting on a winner of 
either of these races, the money might go on this beautiful ship, ably 
crewed. 

The Saugatuck Race, sailed under the auspices of the Jackson Park Y.C,, 
was one of those slow races with patience at a premium. Hornet topped the 
Universals with L. A. Wheeler’s “‘R”’ boat Colleen taking honors in the 
smaller Universals. Class B, C and D victors were Rubaiyat, chartered to Al 
Stresenreuter, Milt Friend’s Betty Bro and Dr. Jay Lowell’s Osprey. Cor- 
rected times of the leaders for the 89-mile night race: 


Crass A: Manitou, 13:40:49; Southern Cross, 14:08:06; Lou Ainbinder’s 
Baccarat, 14:25:32; Tom Hefferan’s Tomahawk, 14:26:11; Chris Peterson’s 
Batavia, 15:04:11; John Snite’s Copperhead, 15:32:58. 


Cass B: Rubaiyat, 14:39:00; George Sollitt’s Nisswa, 19:32:12. 


Cuass C: Betty Bro, 14:51:07; Sally, 14:55:14; Joe Hruby’s Belle Aurore, 
15:28:49; Larry Holsinger’s Tongareve, 16:42:39; R. Atwood’s Mimi, 
16:58:48. 


Crass D: Osprey, 17:26:03; Ken Ball’s Aloha, 17:50:31; Keewaydin, 
17:56:59; C. J. Thiebeault’s Valiant, 18:07:57; Clyde Larish’s Wind Song, 
18:37:39. 


Untversau Division: Hornet, 13:41:52; Bill Wachsman’s Hope, 14:30:38; 
Al Peuquet’s Apt, 14:42:44; Vic Milliken’s Warrior, 14:47:41; Howard 
Baxter’s Quest, 14:57:04. 

SMALL Universals: Colleen, 14:16:51; Calypso, 14:56:34. 


> The 81-mile run from Black Lake, on the west shore of Michigan, to 
Belmont Harbor, under the auspices of the Chicago Y.C., hit some kind of 
new high for a night sail of unusual beauty. There was a glass-like sea un- 
ruffled by the light airs that gave each boat her own private breeze. Betty 
Bro was clocked in 13:30:47 and Hornet in 13:24:18 on corrected time. 
First, second and third places in Classes A, B, C and D were as follows: 
Southern Cross, Baccarat, Batavia; Rubaiyat (first place with no challengers); 
Betty Bro, Sally, Belle Aurore; Keewaydin, Osprey and Mitchell Todd’s 
Mnemoosha. Hornet, Warrior and Apt took one, two and three in the 
Universals. 


> The ghost ship Gloriant, of Milwaukee and Racine, sailed by Tony 
Herrmann, benefitting by the light airs prevalent so far, won the Ariel 
Trophy for Universals in the forty-ninth edition of the Columbia Y.C. 
classic. Dr. Crossland brought his schooner Nanland to her home port to 
win the Rubinkam Trophy, cruising time prize. 


> The Sterling Morton Trophy series, sponsored by the Chicago Y.C., 
went to Woodie Pirie’s new Twin Star, hands down, with two out of three 
firsts. Harry Nye’s first in the last race wasn’t enough, Gale placing fifth for 
the series on points. The order of standing for the series was: Twin Star, the 
Fahlstrom-Williams Bubbling Over, the Otter brothers’ Step N Fetch It, 
Emerson Raymond’s Dolphin, Gale, and the Moon-Smith Delight. Twin 
Star, definitely proven a slippery craft, is slated, at the half way point in the 
elimination series, to take part in the August Internationals at San Diego, 
as is Gale, survivor of the Southern Lake Michigan fleet. 


> Launched a few days prior to the Mackinac Race, Joe Moller’s Tahuna 
will sail to the island, then head north for Georgian Bay for the yearly 
rendezvous with the Grant Turners. 


> The Power Squadron, dormant in some communities, is healthily active, 
with a few leaders such as Ray Greist, Commodore Otto Dice, of the Jack- 
son Park Y.C., and A. J. Caliendo constantly whipping up interest in inter- 
fleet rendezvous, stag cruises and regattas. The annual stag cruise and party 
at Michigan City, the Lake Michigan Y.A. regatta at Columbia (headed by 
a novel dinghy race with power boat skippers at the tillers) and larger 
convoys at all mixed events, attest greater emphasis on power activities. 
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FOR ALL ENGINES 
Gasoline or Diesel 


Allen Marine Controls can be ap- 
plied to any marine engine... 

asoline or Diesel powered. The 
Allen Marine Control automati- 
cally relieves the clutch; stops it 
at exact neutral; prevents the 
clutch from being operated at 
high engine speeds; accelerates 
the engine uniformly. 


One pedestal handle at your 
fingertips enables you to fully 
control throttle and clutch. 


The cost to install an Allen reverse 
gear control may be much less 
than a clutch plate replacement 
job. Any good marine engine 
mechanic can do it. 


Write today for complete 
information 














Allen Marine Controls Co. 
Bri ff Manor, N.Y 
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> ‘One of the newer races catching hold with the sailing fleet is the M and 
M Y.C. 100-mile Race scheduled for the week after the Mackinac Race. 


> Bud Snite’s Copperhead, P. H. Danley’s Trident, Dr. Crossland’s Nan- 
land, Tom Heffernan’s Tomahawk and Jim Lowe’s Manitou were scheduled 
to race in two consecutive long distance events when they left on the 
Bayview Y.C. contest up to Mackinac. The plan was to rush back to 
Chicago to enter the Chicago Y.C. thirty-third race to the island. 


INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 
By Lewis S. Miner 


> In the Inland Lakes Y.A., August is regatta month. Already, craft 
from the sixteen member clubs roll on their trailers along the highways of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Minnesota, bound for the meetings 
that run almost constantly from August 3rd through 23rd. 


> Topping the month’s schedule, over 125 of the fleet, scow type yachts in 
Classes A, E and C, are slated to meet on Lake Mendota, at Madison, Wis., 
for championship honors. Previous major regattas at Madison have proved 
this state capital and university city an ideal location for the title tests. 
Ample accommodations are available in fraternity and sorority houses and 
in the hotels, in addition to excellent sailing conditions on a lake large 
enough for two separate courses without conflict and with free wind on 
most of its generous area. 

As in past years, the University of Wisconsin Memorial Union Building 
is slated for regatta headquarters, according to an announcement by 
Russell Teckemeyer, general chairman of the regatta committee. The boats 
are to be unloaded at Tracy’s boathouse at the foot of North Franklin St. 
and moored in University Bay with taxi service to and from the docks 
provided by the club. Information regarding living quarters may be secured 
by writing F. C. Davies, 112 W. Mifflin St., Madison. 


p> Winners of 1939 championships at Lake Minnetonka are expected to 
defend their titles. Among them are A. F’. Gartz, Jr., in Class A, who took 
the top position for the Lake Geneva Y.C. last year with Big Foot Too. In 
1940, he will appear in the Chief Big Foot. With Blue Nose, in which he and 
John Savage captured the Class E crown for Minnetonka, David J. Win- 
ton is set for 1940 comers. John Huff, title-holder for Minnetonka in Class 
C, is the only man not defending his laurels. John left his Tipper III and is 
now making rapid strides with a new Tipper, the Class E Tipper IV. 


> Along with the Cub Regatta (the date is not yet announced), the only 
other I.L.Y.A. sponsored series comes on August 14th, 15th and 16th for 
Class E craft. The Oshkosh Y.C. will act as host on Lake Winnebago. 


> Paralleling the Class E Invitation Regatta will be a special Class C 
event staged by the Pine Lake Y.C. in Southern Wisconsin. Each of the 
sixteen member clubs of the association is to select its best cat boat to 
represent it at Pine Lake. Thus, these five races during the three days will 
bring together the fastest Class C challengers in the Midwest in trials that 
will be free from the hazard of large fleets of 50 to 80 starters that so often 
hampers a skipper and prevents his standing from being a true measure of 
the speed of his boat and his skill. 

The regatta is being held in conjunction with Pine Lake’s fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration. Competition for the local sailors will be enhanced in 
later years by the addition of a fiftieth anniversary trophy for each of the 
three classes, the Class C and Cub Class cups to serve as perpetual cham- 
pionship trophies and the Class E as a perpetual challenge trophy. 


> The Iowa Great Lakes Regatta, held by the Okoboji Y.C. on Lake 
Okoboji, in northwestern Iowa, will draw Class E, Class C and Cub Class 
entries from the northwest area of the association. In 1939, this event drew 
nine Class E boats, 25 Class C boats and 13 Cubs; a larger entry list is ex- 
pected in 1940, especially with a local Cub fleet that has been increased by 
seven boats. With Class E racing started on Clear Lake, near Mason City, 
Iowa, a larger pack of 28-footers is also anticipated. 


> Each year members of the Lake Geneva Y.C. in Class A sail for the 
Dr. O. L. Schmidt Memorial Trophy presented by members of the club in 
memory of Dr. Schmidt’s contribution to yachting, both as secretary- 
treasurer of the I.L,Y.A. and as a yachtsman and officer of the Lake 
Geneva Y.C. Against a stiff northwest wind that upset two entries, the 
fleet sailed from the yacht club to Fontana, to Buttons Bay and return, the 
course outlined in the Deed of Gift. Jack Vilas, Jr., sailing the Junior, drove 
through from behind by flying a big parachute spinnaker down to Buttons 
Bay in spite of the heavy wind and scored a victory. H. N. Gifford and 
John F. Perrigo were second with Little Smoke III, followed by Philip A. 
Starck in Stop and Ernst C. Schmidt in Black Point ITI. 
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( TWIN Disc 
MARINE GEARS 


@ 100% of forward speed in 
reverse...single lever controls 
forward or reverse ...no gear 
shifting ...no adjustments... 
smooth running... built in five 
popular sizes with 1:1, 2:1, 3:1 
reductions. Standard 
equipment on most 
nationally known ma- 

rine diesel engines. | 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WISCONSIN 














Ready for 


Immediate Delivery 


31’ Malabar Jr. 


$3575 
34’ Barnacle 

$4250 
36’ Coastwise 

$5950 
42’ Offsoundings 

$8650 


Call today 


John G. Alden 


131 State Street, Boston 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 















MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MAR- 
KET!*’—Kelvin-White Co. Selected for Government Y awis at Annapolis. 
Most powerful preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. Smooth and 
slippery. Lasts a long time. j 
Emerald and Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


f ost I architects: W. Starling Burgess, John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
—— ye oem Noenttg eg Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many others 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 











THIS DIESEL 
_ HAS 
EVERYTHING 


New two diameter piston design gives 
better fuel economy and less detonation. 
Electric and hand starting. Send for lit- 
erature. 
PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Office: 21 West Street, New York 


Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





4 CYLINDERS 
40 H.P. AT 1200 R.P.M. 
COMPRESSION 500 LBS. 


WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 








INJECTION PRESSURE 1650 LBS. 
















HIS is but one of the many 
steerers and gadgets shown 
in our new 32-page catalog cover- 
ing fittings for small motor boats. 
It’s a handy, pocket-size 
booklet. And, it’s free! 
Ask your dealer for a 


copy, or write us today. 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 











| WHEELER PLAYMATES 





Nee These Beautifu 





44-FT. BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 
This beautiful sport cruising model has spacious teak wood bridge and cock- 
pit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower room and 
complete crew quarters; it’s a perfect sport yacht at a reasonable price. 

Thereare 50 smart modelsin our 28-page catalogue — may we send youa copy? 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. Fo of propecyy Ave. 























YACHTING 
THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The fifth and final race of the Class R series at the Cleveland Y.C. went 
to Puffin, skippered by Alex (“Sonny”) Winton, with Lee Wilson’s 
Cotton Blossom edging out Al Edgerton’s Robin for second place. Puffin’s 
win gives the Vice Commodore the Class R club championship for the year, 
with Cotton Blossom second and Robin third. Wanderer X, owned by Bal} 
and Glor, which had been up with the leaders, had the misfortune to loge 
her spar in the fourth race of the club series on June 30th and was unable 
to compete in the final contest. 


p> With one more race to run, Fred Best’s Vixen is leading the Comets 
with R. W. Purcell’s Wig Wag in second place and N. Hamminck’s Lorelej 
third. Gordon Beck’s Three Cheers is the club Star champion for the year, 
with Don Asher’s Roamer a good second. 


> Frank Jontzen has sold his veteran Class R sloop Elyria to Bill Hei- 
mann, of Lorain, O. 


p> Three of Lake Erie’s 1940 cruising races are now history: the Roberts 
Trophy event, from Rocky River to Put-in-Bay; the Mills Trophy, from 
Toledo to Detroit River to Put-in-Bay, and the Annette Trophy, from 
Erie, Pa., to Port Dover, Ont. Falcon II, N.Y.Y.C. 32-footer, purchased 
last month by past Commodore Richard Bostwick of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., won two, the Roberts and the Annette Trophies. Probably the fact 
that the Mills Trophy race was sailed on the same day as the Roberts 
classic is the only thing that saved it from the Mentor Harbor Y.C. trophy 
room. The Falcon Cup race, Rocky River to Mentor Harbor, will be his- 
tory by the time that this appears in print. At this writing, Falcon II is 
the favorite. 

Florence D, a Week-Ender owned by Neville Foster of the Cleveland 
Y.C.., finished second in the Roberts Trophy race, with the good old reliable 
Bagatelle, last year’s winner, owned and skippered by Larry James, in third 
place. 1t was a great race from start to finish and was sailed under almost 
ideal weather conditions. 

In the Mills Trophy race, at Toledo, Minx, owned by Ed Wunsch of the 
Bayview Y.C., Detroit, was the big winner, taking the Dwight Kelsey 
Memorial Cup, for the first boat to finish, the Merrill B. Mills Trophy, for 
the best corrected time, and the Governor Harmon Cup for the best time 
in the racing-cruising division. Dave Sloss’ Kathmar, Bayview Y.C., was 
second and Thomas K. Fisher’s Apache, Detroit Y.C., third. In the Uni- 
versal Class, Russ Moore’s La Salle was the winner and the Week-Ender 
Duchess, owned by Tom Lott, Bayview Y.C., won in the cruising class. 


> The power cruisers of the Erie Y.C. staged a Ladies’ Day review on 
Saturday, June 22nd, with more than twenty boats in the parade. Com- 
modore Eben Gunnison took the salute aboard his cruiser Betty, which was 
moored off the foot of State St. 


> Herman Lund, the well-known Erie builder, recently launched a Rhodes 
“27” for R. F. Benzinger, of Salem, O. The new boat is powered with a 
Gray Four-22 with reduction gear. Lund has started work on an auxiliary 
yawl for James Rider, of Cambridge Springs, Pa., a member of the Erie 
Y.C. The new boat was designed by Phil Rhodes and is 46’ over all. 


> The annual regatta of the Lakeside Y.C., Cleveland, scheduled for June 
29th-30th, was postponed until July 4th because of bad weather. The race 
committee, headed by G. C. Sterret, crowded the two-day regatta program 
into one afternoon and had its hands full. 


> Sandusky sailors plan to be at the annual Inter-Lake regatta at Put-in- 
Bay, August 5th-Sth, in full force to back up their own Joe Harbrecht whois 
Inter-Lake Commodore this year. 


> Boat nomenclature has been interesting Norman Lonz, of the Sandusky 
S.C., of late. Needing a new name for his Nohalo, he appealed to fellow 
members for help. According to latest report, the new name is Ecchymosis 
Susan. It looks pretty dark to us! 


> Stahl Takes Over Palmer Distribution in New York 


Lawrence Stahl & Co. Inc., 21 West Street, New York City, has recently 
announced the purchase of the Palmer Bros. Engines agency in New York 
City from the estate of the late Gustav Blomgren. Both the Palmer gas0- 
line engines, ranging from 2 hp. to 150 hp. in medium and heavy duty types; 
and the new 40 hp. four cylinder Palmer Diesel will be on display. In addi- 
tion to the Palmer line, Lawrence Stahl & Co. are New York distributors 
for the Lauson air-cooled and water-cooled engines. 
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LIGHTNING 
SNIPE © GOSLING 


Everywhere, sailors with Skaneateles- 
built boats are winning races. It's not 
too late for you to join them this sea- 
son. Immediate deliveries on Comets, 
Lightnings, Snipes or Goslings. Send 
for free literature describing the ex- 
clusive Skaneateles features that make 
such outstanding performance possible. 


SKANEATELES BOATS, 
Fine Boats Since 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


INC. 
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AN EVINRUDE 








Evinauve offers 5 light 
motors to correctly power 
every dinghy, from shortest 
pram to smart speed tender. 
The 10-pound “Mate,” only 
$29.95, F.O.B. Factory. II- 
lustrated, the 4-cylinder 
“Zephyr,” delivers excep- 
tional speed, smoothness, 
thrilling performance. Write 
for catalogs, including special 
literature on Evinrudes for 
small sail craft and other 
auxiliary use. EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 4560 N. 27th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EVINRUDE 



















Harry A. Scheer 
“Onaire Ill,’ owned by a syndicate of members of the Rochester 


Yacht Club. She was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


LAKE ONTARIO 
By W. Peck Farley 


NEWS 


> George Johnson of the Youngstown Y.C., former skipper of the “R”’ 
boats Breeze and Trogan, has bought a 30’ Casey cutter which he will sail 
out of Youngstown. 

» The Hill-Manning Trophy race, from Youngstown to Charlotte, will 
bring out a fleet of about fifteen boats. This is sailed just prior to the start 
of the Freeman Cup Race from Rochester. 

The racing results so far this year show T'ycoona still doing her stuff. 
So far, in five starts, she has had three firsts. In the race from Youngstown 
to Port Dalhousie, for the R. D. Brown Trophy, Tycoona took first, with 
Bangalore second. 

The Six-Metre Erne is being skippered this year by Miss Joe Parker. The 
seventeen-year-old miss is showing the boys up. In the June 29th club race 
for the Rowland Trophy, she took first place. 


pe Walter Todd’s cutter Onaire III has arrived at the Rochester Y.C. and 
has been the chief attraction for members and visitors. She is a magnificent 
boat, 61’ 10” over all and about 14’ beam. Onaire III has teak decks, ma- 
hogany house and rails and all the latest gadgets. If there is a finer sailing 
boat on Lake Ontario, the writer knows not where. Onaire III was de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens and built by Herreshoff. 

About twenty sailing boats spent the Fourth of July week-end taking 
part in a club cruise to Presquile, then by way of the Murray Canal and 
through the Bay of Quinte, with a rendezvous at Sodus Bay. 

The Star Class is now engaged in extremely warm competition. At this 
writing, there are two important series unfinished. One is to select the Star 
to represent the Lake Ontario American fleet at San Diego, Cal., in the 
International Championship races. The other series is to determine the 
three boats to represent the fleet in the coming Twelfth District champion- 
ship races. The Star fleet has grown since last year. New Stars are owned by 
Commodore John Van Voorhis and by ex-Commodore Ed Doyle. Three 
other new boats coming into the fleet are owned by Harry Bloomer, from 
Sodus Bay, Howard Patterson, and Cliff Baker, from Rochester. The old- 
timers will have to “get on their bicycles” to be in the running. 

The inauguration of so-called twilight races for the dinghy and Star 
classes has worked out successfully. These are held every Wednesday 
evening, starting at six o’clock, and are followed by a buffet supper and 
club dance. 

Rochester Y.C. members mourn, together with all yachtsmen who knew 
him, Norman Gooderham of the Royal Canadian Y.C. He was one of the 
greatest racing skippers of Lake Ontario, having sailed all types of boats 
from his early childhood up to the time of his death. 


> Through the courtesy of the Rochester Y.C., the Rochester Power 
Squadron held the first inter-squadron meet for competition in Naviga- 
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STRANGE THINGS CAN 
HAPPEN TO CAMERAS 
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Afloat or ashore your outfit 
needs this protection! 


Cameras Tl 17 Ve Se) Bilis ie) 
Don’t 


Your investment in 
Cameras and 
Equipment needs the “All ™ 
Risks” Worldwide insurance 
protection which only the 
Camera Policy can give. All of your 
photographic apparatus is insured 
against Theft, Breakage, Fire, Accidents 
and practically every other hazard:— 
surance for One Year 


Why not take this sensible precaution? 





MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA, 
116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Sirs: Without obligation, please give = 3 
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Mention YACHTING when replying 
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Skipper’ Smith’s 


A YACHTSMAN’S 
COAST PILOT 


One of the foremost skippers on 
the eastern seaboard gives de- 
tailed descriptions of four sepa- 
rate cruises in the area between 
Maine and the Chesapeake, 
from which a yachtsman can 
plan many shorter runs. Each 
day's run presented in detail, 
courses from port to port given. 
Charts show best anchorages, 
supply depots, etc. The book 
supplements the United States 
Coast Pilot in its information 
on the smaller harbors. With 
charts and drawings, $4.50. 


Ruth Brindze’s 


SEAMANSHIP 
BELOW DECK 


All the problems of living well 
on a small boat — how to keep 
the plumbing working, how to 
make a hard berth softer, reci- 
pes, clothing, galley equipment, 
with names, prices and sources 
of supply. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 



















“s A COMPLETE LINE 
20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P 
6 Hesselman Type “Spark 


Diesels” 35 to 200 H.P. 
You'll like the extreme dependability 
— economy and top notch performance 
of this oil burning power plant. It 
features starting ease, light weight, low 
maintenance and smooth operation at 
all speeds from idling to open throttle. 
Send today for details of this remark- 
able engine that combines best advan- 
tages of both Diesel and Gasoline 


engines. 


WAUKESHA 


(Hasselman Type) Spark Diesels! 








DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co.» 
201 E. 12th St., — York-City; W. H- 
Moreton Corp, 3 Commonwealth 
Ave., Bosto: Pay) E. henaur Mfg. 
Co. 437 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





built in shower, n m ny 
features. Send for ¢ com 


Priced from 
$17,500 
and up 
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HENRY C. GREBE P C0. INC. 


3250 Worthen Washtenaw te., Chicago, DE. 











The FASTNET CAP 


Exclusively sold by us, our patented 
Fastnet Cap has an immediate appeal 
to the particular yachtsman. Smart in 
appearance, superbly constructed, light in 
weight and extremely flexible. You can roll it up and put it in your pocket 
without injuring it or affecting its shape! 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON YACHTING APPAREL 


Boston Representative: Atlantic Clothing Co., 328 Atlantic Ave. 


B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, mM: 





72 WILLOUGHBY STREET, 
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SEAGOING —TOUGH — LIGHTWEIGHT 
Roll It Up and Put It In Your Pocket! 











+. OUT... ON BAIL!” 


She: ‘‘Oh-h-h... What'll | 
do-o-0?" 

He: ‘Just keep quiet! And when 
we get home, remind me to get 


some FERDICO SEAMSEAL!” 
FREE! Clip this ad, and mail with 


your name and address, together 
with a suggested name for this dis- 
tressed boatman, and you will re- 


ceive a FREE sample of FERDICO SEAMSEAL, also full directions for 


repairing boat leaks. (All names ‘submitted become the property 









L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Inc.) 


LW. Ferdinand &Co.Inc. 


599 Albany Street Boston.Mass, 
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tional Maneuvers off the port of Rochester. This event will be an annual 
one and it is now planned to hold the next meet at the home port of the 
squadron whose representative won this meet. The result of the competi- 
tion is as follows: First, Buffalo; second, Rochester; third, Syracuse. 

The Buffalo Squadron will therefore sponsor the meet next year and the 
maneuvers will be held at Olcott, home port of Anna K II, owned by 
Eugene Lerch. The first meeting was a thorough success. The competition 
was keen, the navigation problems interesting, and the dinner well at- 
tended, there being about one hundred present. The guests were greeted by 
Commodore John Van Voorhis, the toastmaster’s job was ably handled by 
Commander Lucius (“Bob’’) Gordon. Two interesting talks were given by 
Commander W. E. Morse and Commander R. E. Wood. Presentation of 
the trophy was made by Rear Commander Shumway. A description of the 
meet would not be complete without mention of the following: Sandy 
Beach, Dan Beach, Jr., Ez Hale and Bob Read, the so-called men: behind 
the scenes. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Rudy and Anton Peier, of the Seattle Y.C., who sold their 39’ auxiliary 
sloop Neoga this spring to Allen B. Engle, of the same club, have ordered 
a new 52’ cruising sloop from the Blanchard yard, Seattle. She will have a 
water line length of 36’, a beam of 11’ 6”, and a draft of 7’ 6’’. She will be 
named Neoga II and is due to be in commission by March, 1941. Designed 
by Ben Seaborn, of Seattle, Neoga II will carry a Marconi sloop rig with 
655 square feet in the main and 371 in the jib. 


> Dr. R. L. Smith, of Seattle, has something new in his 19’ cruiser X-C. 
She was built almost entirely from Super-Harbord waterproof plywood, 
without frames. Plywood was used for the hull of the cruiser, the cabin 
sides and top, doors, decks, and bulkheads. X-C was built at Edmonds, 
Wash., by O. E. Christophersen’s Chris Boat Company. She is driven by a 
4-cylinder 20 hp. Arnolt Sea-Mite engine. Top speed is 12 m.p.h., and the 
cruising rate, 9 to 10 m.p.h. 


> The Fisher-White-Henry Company has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a modern yacht marina providing covered storage for pleasure 
craft, on the shore of Lake Union, Seattle. A shore structure will house a 
variety of marine industries. 


> Oregon yachtsmen will voyage in great force to Astoria, Oregon, to 
the 29th annual Astoria Regatta, August 28th-3lst. This event, one of a 
series famous on the Pacific Coast, will be featured by all kinds of yachting 
and marine events. Even Astoria’s renowned fishing fleet will take active 
part. “Admiral” of the 1940 regatta is Tommy Luke. 


p> Edwin Monk, Seattle naval architect, and W. Allen Grubb were well 
pleased with the performance of Mr. Grubb’s new 28’ V-bottom fast cruiser 
Pronto, when, on June 14th, they ran her trials. She logged 19 m.p.h., with 
her Chrysler Crown engine. Pronto was built by the Franck yard, Seattle. 


>» Pacific Coast boatbuilders have a delightful habit of mixing up work 
boat and yacht design. Latest along this line is a smart little fishing cruiser, 
32’ long, christened Orca. In general, Orca is like the small beach seiners 
used in salmon seining at Kodiak Island, Alaska, several of which were 
built at Seattle this year by the Grandy shipyard. This yard also built 
Orca, from Monk plans. With an 80 hp. Buda gas engine, Orca knocks off 
14 knots. Frank Kellogg, Saltspring Island, B. C., is her owner. 


> Tacoma Y.C. events include a power and sail boat get-together and 
clambake, at Wollochet Bay, on August 10th and 11th, and the Inter-Club 
cruise, Burton, August 3lst-September 2nd. A Ketron Island race for 
cruising sail boats was held July 13th and 14th. 


> R. R. (“Rad”) Pratsch, seagoing skipper of the Tacoma Y.C. auxiliary 
ketch White Cloud, was back in June, after completing a round trip voyage 
to Honolulu. Pratsch, who left Honolulu bound for Tacoma on April 26th, 
had with him James Sheldon, Seattle, and John Hannaford, Indiana. While 
Cloud left on her Hawaiian voyage in September, 1939. 


> Jac, a new 32’ V-bottom cruiser built by the Jensen Motor Boat Corp. 
Seattle, was delivered on June 30th to her owner, J. P. Wilcox, Bremerton. 
Jac has a Chrysler Crown. 


> The Edward D. White shipyard, Seattle, early in July had started con- 
struction of a new 42’ cruising yacht, Monk-designed, similar to the 48- 
footer Clareu II built by this yard. The owner plans to install a Diesel of 
100 to 165 hp. This yard late in June sold the 36’ yacht Clareu, with 50 bp. 
Kermath, to Charles F. Proctor, Bellingham. 
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FREE 


Weather Broadcast 
SCHEDULE CARDS 


Because radio weather in- 
formation is invaluable to 
yachtsmen, YACHTING has 
prepared, with the help of 
broadcasting stations through- 
out the country, a series of 
cards giving schedules of 
weather broadcasts of par- 
ticular value to yachtsmen. 





The following schedule cards 
are available: 


MAINE TO CAPE COD 
CAPE COD TO NEW YORK 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

GULF COAST 

PACIFIC COAST 

LAKE SUPERIOR 

LAKE MICHIGAN 

LAKES HURON AND ERIE 
LAKES ERIE AND ONTARIO 
AIRCRAFT REPORTS 





For copies of the cards you will need, 
just drop a post card or letter to 


Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street New York 











Decorative 
CHARTS 
for Framing 


Remember the stunning, 
double-page, fold-out charts 
of the New England Coast 
and the Great Lakes which 
wete a part of YACHTING’s 
July Cruising Number? 


A limited supply of these 
charts, unfolded and suitable 
for framing, is available. 
Yacutine will be glad to 
send them to readers as long 
as they last. Simply send 25 
cents in coin to cover post- 
age and handling and a 
chart is yours. 


Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 











> The Franck shipyard, Seattle, on June 25th shipped a new 28’ cruiser, 
Do Boy, with 103 hp. Chrysler, to Henry S. Sully, of Juneau, Alaska. At the 


same yard, construction had been started early in July on Harry E. Wat- 
son’s new 38’ fast cruiser. 


> The annual regatta of the Portland (Oregon) Y.C. is scheduled to be 
held on August 1st-3rd. The club will hold a barbecue cruise on August 


17th and, on August 28th, yachts of this club will be on hand for the 
Astoria Regatta. 


> Ray Cooke’s big cutter Circe was the winner of the Seattle Y.C.’s Pro- 
tection Island Race, June 15th and 16th, and also took Class A honors for 
the “big stickers.”” Hugh Garrett’s cutter Kiletan was first in Class B. The 
event was featured by plenty of wind, mostly northwest, and much reefing 
and failure of gear. Class C and D boats raced to Point Hudson, Cirrus, 
skippered by John Warren, winning in her class, and Bill Jaynes’ Lady 
Fair taking first place in Class D. Oslo, racing to Point Hudson in the Six- 
Metre division, was uncontested and won in good time. 

Dr. A. J. Bowles’ cruiser Alice won the club’s power boat race around 
Bainbridge Island on June 2nd. 

Sail yachts of the Seattle Y.C. will engage in a race to Marrowstone 
Island, in Admiralty Inlet, August 10th and 11th. 


> Dr. Edward C. Guyer’s cruiser Shangri-la won the Queen City Y.C.’s 
around Mercer Island Race, June 22nd, against a large field of entries. The 
club held a cruise to Holmes Harbor on July 4th, and a course and compass 
race on Lake Washington July 6th and 7th. 


> Cat’s-Paws. . . . The Olson and Sunde yard, Seattle, planned to launch 
a new 58’ fisheries research vessel, Monk-designed, and powered with a 
135 hp. Murphy Diesel, early in July. . . . F. Nowak’s new 31’ fishing 
cruiser was launched in June at the Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydock Cor- 
poration yard, Seattle; power for this boat will be a Chrysler. The boat was 
planned by Edwin Monk. . . . The Coos Bay (Oregon) Y.C. will hold its 
annual regatta on August 3rd and 4th. The club contemplates building a 
small clubhouse; moorings have already been completed. .. . Mike 
Shain’s yard launched a new 36’ Chrysler-powered cruiser for H. R. 
Hansen, Astoria, in June. At the same yard construction of a 30’ cruiser for 
Paul Cook, Seattle, and a 49’ streamlined cruiser with twin Chryslers for 
Frank Graham, Tacoma, is under way. . . . Oregon club getting up steam 
is the Eugene Y.C., Eugene, Oregon. Commodore for 1940 is Russell 
Prairie; Dr. R. F. Burnett is secretary-treasurer. . . . Irving Frank, 
Seattle, has a trim fishing cruiser in Abou, a 40-footer powered with twin 
100 hp. engines; she has a cruising gait of 14 knots. . . . Cheechako, 
Monk-designed motor-sailer built by the Edison Vocational Schools yard, 
Seattle, was commissioned late in June by her owner, Dr. H. A. Wise. . . 


Ernest Adams, Chris-Craft dealer at Tacoma, owns Clipper, a 25’ Chris- 
Craft cruiser. 


STAINLESS FOR MOORING PENNANTS 


(Continued from page 60) 


The disadvantages of stainless steel mooring pennants are: 

1. The price is higher than that of manila rope assemblies. 

2. Stainless steel wire is so strong that, looking at the comparatively 
small diameters required, it is difficult to believe they are strong enough to 
do the job. For instance, believe it or not, a 3%’’ pennant is considered suffi- 
cient for a Star boat — a 34” pennant will do for a 35-foot power cruiser — 
and a 14” wire will hold a 55-foot yawl. 44 

The table below gives the comparative breaking strength of 7 x 19 stain- 
less steel wire and comparable diameters of manila rope (new). 





7 x 19 Korodless Manila Rope 
Diameter Breaking Strength pounds Diameter Breaking Strength 
¥% 1,900 % 1,750 
a 2,600 4% 2,650 
% 3,900 % 4,400 
% 5,200 34 5,400 
\Y% 6,600 1%, 6,500 
% 8,000 % 7,700 
A 9,600 1 9,000 
3% 13,000 1% 12,000 
% 17,600 1% 13,500 
4% 22,800 1% 18,500 
% 28,500 1% 26,500 
5% 38,000 2 31,000 
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e Unbelievable Speed 

e Unmatched Seaworthiness 
and Comfort : 

e Unprecedented Low Price 

e National Racing Class 


$395 


Hull and Spars; completely rigged 


$460 With mainsail and genoa jib 


With sails mentioned, plus large genoa 
$540 jib, storm jib, and parachute spinnaker 


All prices delivered at yard. 
Subject to change without notice 
Write for further details 
George Lawley & Son Corp. 
Established 1866 


Dept. 6-A, Boston (Neponset), Mass. 


YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 











Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 














HS SF WSF VV OS SI OO 


A:“Must” Book for Yachtsmen 


“He has not missed a point anywhere and the book is by 
far the best one, having solely to do with the rules, that has 
ever been published.’’— The Rudder. 


New 1940 Revised Edition 
The Sailing Rules in Yachtg 


Racing by George D. Hills 


Foreword by Clifford D. Mallory 
With 58 diagrams, 342 pages, $3.00 
t bookstores Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 
SNA 
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PROTECT YOUR BOAT 


THIS LONGER sEASON! 


For ‘refreshing’? decks, bottoms and brightwork, ask your dealer for 
SMITH’S DECK PAINTS, BOTTOM PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
— the cheapest insurance for your boat during the season afloat 
and the winter haul-out! 

Ask us for ‘“‘Midseason Refinishing”’ booklet 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1827 
11 E. 36th St., New York City 


> fe cA. 
MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 
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SEE THE NEW MACK DIESELS 


Before you install a new engine in your boat 


Mack Mariner Engines—specifically designed for 
marine service—are the finest Diesels built. Maxi- 
mum fuel and operating economy. Detailed infor- 
mation on Mack Mariners is yours on request. 


MACK 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Marine Engine Division + Long Island City, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> All courses lead to Put-In-Bay on Lake Erie this month, according to 
local yachtsmen. The annual Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta gets 
under way at that place on August 4th and will run for four days. 

As the sail boat entry list passed the 200 mark at the last two regattas, 
causing considerable confusion on the single starting and finishing line, two 
entirely different courses will be used this year when an even “— turnout 
is expected. 

There will be events for power boats which, in the last two years, have 
developed into navigation races rather than speed events, and races for 30 
types of sailing craft. Model sail yacht races will be discontinued this year, 
The affair will be opened with three races for large sailing yachts, starting 
from Detroit River Light, Toledo and Cleveland. The starts will be made 
late in the afternoon of the 3rd. 


> The local units of the U. S. Power Squadrons are given credit for spon- 
soring the new light at the top of the Perry Memorial Monument at Put- 
In-Bay. The light, which is visible for 25 miles, is 365 feet above the water 
and was turned on last month. 


> While Canadians are extending the most cordial invitations to visitors 
this summer, residents of the United States were reluctant to cross the 
border last month because of the difficulty of getting back home. U. §, 
Imigration officers demanded birth certificates, which a lot of yachtsmen 
didn’t have. Suppliers of birth certificates were swamped for a while but it 
is expected the trouble will be ironed out by August Ist when the real inva- 
sion of yachtsmen into Canadian waters begins. Mackinac Race partici- 
pants, who planned to cruise back through Georgian Bay and the North 
Channel, all left equipped with the necessary credentials to prove their 
citizenship. 


> The Toledo Y.C. was the center of a lot of fun June 15th-16th when the 
Power Squadrons from Detroit and several Lake Erie ports dropped anchor 
for a week-end rendezvous. Another rendezvous for the area was booked 
for July 27th, at Hickory Island, at the mouth of the Detroit River. 


> The Grosse Pointe Y.C. has acquired four Lawley “110’s” for use of its. 
members. Classes are under way for both members and youngsters. 


> The 150th anniversary of the U. S. Coast Guard will be celebrated at 
Cleveland, August 5th-11th. Important feature of the yachtsmen’s par- 
ticipation will be races from the Inter-Lake regatta to Cleveland for both 
power and sail boats. A yacht procession and local races will complete the 
yachting program. 


> The feature boating event at Detroit and on Lake St. Clair in recent 
weeks was the International Boundary Outboard Marathon championship, 
a race which took the outboards over a 60-mile course from Marysville to 
Detroit. A ten- to fifteen-mile wind stirred up Lake St. Clair less than 
might be expected but it was rough going for the outboards, particularly 
the hydros. At starting time, 25 boats were ready to go but in turning to 
cross the line one capsized, so 24 boats actually got under way. 

Twenty boats completed the river course but the lake took its toll and 
but eleven reached the finish at the D.Y.C. dock. Fred Zeder, Jr., was 
slightly injured when his motor came apart and a piece knocked him un- 
conscious. He was immediately picked up by a patrol boat. Gar Wood, Jr., o 
conveniently swamped in front of his father’s Gray Haven home. He got his 
boat up on his father’s seaplane ramp, poured out the water and continued 
the remaining mile to the finish line. 

Times for the race were not particularly good, mostly because of water 
conditions. The wind, blowing against the swift current of the river, made 
it rough and steamship traffic added to the disturbance. 

It was originally planned to award only one set of prizes but just before 
the start the hydroplane pilots demanded that classes be separated as they 
felt they could not compete with the runabouts in the rough water. As & 
result, Worth Boggeman, in a Class B hydroplane, Gar Wood, Jr., in a Class 
C hydroplane and Alfred Reinke, in a Class C service runabout, were 
awarded first places. Reinke’s My Sin, starting two minutes late, covered 
the course in 2:15:00, leading the second boat by 4:20. She finished in 
excellent condition, without any damage whatever and with no water in 
her. My Sin was designed and built by O. D. Schneider, of the Schneider 
Boat Works, Milwaukee. 

Considerable credit is due the Detroit Power Squadron which handled 
the patrol. Fifty power cruisers flying course flags lined the course, every 
fourth one equipped with first aid equipment. Racers who capsized had 
help immediately as the patrol boats were stationed less than a mile apart 
in the lake. 
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ESTABLISHED 1827 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 



















to 35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. > Members of the local regatta committee of the Huntington-Crescent ~~ re 
ts We Specialize Club, Huntington, L. I., already are working overtime in preparation for = _—~ : 
in the sixth annual C.C.Y.R.A. Nationals to be held on Huntington Bay, 
8, IMPORTED September 6th—8th. The national race committee, with D. Verner Smythe if Di KA mK 
vo as chairman, also has met and tentatively outlined a program that prom- 
ut EGYPTIAN ises to keep contestants and other “‘Cometeers”’ busy for the week-end. A YACHTING NECESSITY 
The first day’s racing, on a Friday, is expected to begin at 2:00 p.m., 
ve YACHT DUCK while second and third races on the succeeding two days are scheduled for pee ot hepa ‘ANTLY 
30 — also — 11:00 a.m. An informal beach party is planned for Thursday evening, a ane 
ITALIAN buffet supper on Friday and a dinner on Saturday. WINDIKATOR—New, inexpensive, 
HEMP Jim Gould, chairman of the local regatta committee, suggests that skip- Po sence agony ro para 
BOLT pers who are certain to attend, write to Miss Jeanne Nehrbas, Greenlawn, | among Yachtsmen and all other Sportsmen. 


Huntington, L. iL for accommodations. Yachtsmen acclaim its accuracy for gauging cruising 


and racing conditions, checking sail carriage, etc. 


ROPE 






































p> A former national champion will be on hand at Huntington to try to win 
again the President’s Trophy. He is Edward K. Merrill, who last month 
won the Riverton eliminations in one of the most hectic series held at the 
New Jersey club. Two of the five races were sailed in a 25-mile breeze that 
found several Comets carrying away rigging. Merrill’s Shufly, true to 
form, survived each blow to take the series handily. Bob Lippincott’s new 
boat was runner-up. 


> Ed Gross and his new Suds has won every race thus far in the elimina- 
tion series at the Huntington-Crescent. Twelve Comets were out in the 
early races, with at least five more in the offing. Huntington Bay has taken 
on the appearance of a national regatta, what with an additional 14 Comets 
competing in the Huntington Y.C. fleet nearby. 


J order for 
> Down on Chesapeake Bay, the West River 8.C. fleet, at Galesville, | $ 6-00 POSTAGE 
Md., has seen a seesaw fight between Ernie Covert’s Scandal, Clarke PREPAID 


Daniel’s Robert E. Lee (which was fleet representative last year at Oxford), 
and Bill Hanson’s new Fleet Wing. At the end of the third race, two points 
separated Covert and Hanson for first place and there was only one point 
between Hanson and Daniel. 


p> At the Bayside Y.C., Bayside, L. I., where a modern dock permits skip- 





Widely used by Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and other Services. 


Precision built, Corrosion- 
proof and Durable, Individ- 
ually Calibrated. Bakelite 
case with cover protects 
instrument, provides water- 
tight compartment for li- 
censes, matches, etc. Dials 
protected by non-breakable 
transparent crystals. 


Overall size 3% x 1-9/16 
inches. Model A indicates 
5 to 30 m.p.h., Model B, 10 
to 60 m.p.h. State Model 


wanted. 


5-day free trial money back 
guarantee 


Obtainable at your dealer's 
or send check or money 


Cowhide case with belt 
strap $1.50 extra 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO. 
Mfrs. of Marine and Aviation Instruments 
67TY Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 






























ww warner, | pers to run their trailers right to the beach without worrying about the new 
I a MEL highway overhead, the Comet fleet will play an active part in the club’s 
at ntro uUcing annual Junior Day. The regatta is scheduled for August 10th. 
ar- 
oth TOM COD > Charles Allaire, winner of the 1940 Puerto Rico regatta and Raritan 
the Sponsored by Bay’s champion Comet sailor, has won the first leg on the Lady Alice 
ROLAND MILLER Trophy in the opening race sailed at Keyport, N. J. Allaire won the cup 
last year also. His new boat carries the number 1776 and is named Spirit. 
ent Third place in this event was won by little Ann Willcox, latest member of 
‘ip, A the racing Willcox clan to enter the class. 
to . 
1an Ah > To Jeff Nichol and his Spooky went a special trophy in the open Comet 
rly S: regatta at Princess Bay on Staten Island, N. Y., recently. It was for the 
to Sy iy Comet traveling the longest distance from home waters. Jeff trailed his ’ Four Cycle Inboard Motors 
a ESS < boat from the Owasco fleet, at Auburn, N. Y., more than 300 miles away. For Low Cost Boating 
l ; : N lus a low first 
vas NI a > A tie between Lou Hanlon’s Let’s Go, Edwin Scheick’s Cootie and Don cost make these rnew Lauson, 4 
un- = }——¥ Peterson’s Blue Peter has the final outcome of the Eastchester Bay fleet bo ton ee at boats 
Jr., : Fh eliminations at City Island, N. Y., still in doubt at this writing. and a aga sae 
his ' 1 | AIR - COOL ~cootel 
ued ’ Ka Me » The New Jersey lake region has been the scene of marked Comet inter- win. tk * ow ry ye 
— est this summer. The Green Pond S.C. alone has doubled its fleet roster Ss mye aces. sagen 
ter with twelve boats racing. Fleet Captain H. L. Post has been the moving % hip., all of them small, com- 
ade spirit there. The Lake Hopatcong fleet has increased to ten Comets, while a past one sig Boe tip a 
2 | fleet is in formation on Lake Mohawk. Lake Hopatcong skippers have Ball Bearing Crankshaft 
‘ore The Biggest 20-Footer planned an interlake series with fleets at Mohawk, Green Pond and Green- eee. 
hey You Ever Saw wood Lake. BulltIn font Feed Car- 
S 8 ee cn num Cylinder 
lass the small ons leh, pick tihuerts has been > Dick Stortz, in his Comet Blue Eyes, won the Fourth of July event of Roadie, {Als 
vere salle, with thoroughly simian eneaainae: the Mecox Y.C. fleet at Bridgehampton, L. I. A series of handicap races to Cluteh with Gear 
red power, Ble of the Mast Eivenphour bbe $ | be held each Saturday is planned. The Bridgehampton Chamber of Com- — 
1 in anda hast suis au Wi stake Wal Te merce has donated a trophy for which club skippers will compete in a spe- ome ne 
r in particles ne eS ee ee oe cial event late this month. for New Free Catalog 
ider Designed by 
> Competition is so keen in the Raritan Y.C., Perth Amboy, N. J., that a The ON 
lled GEORGE H. STADEL, J R. fleet of twelve Comets braved a small gale over the Fourth of July to sail AUSO 
ery 426 Shippan Avenue one of its elimination races. Only six boats finished and the winner was COMPANY 
had Stamford, Conn. Billy Maxwell in his Debonair. Not so debonair were the remaining boats. Neve NOUS baci pss 
part Tel.: Stamford 4-2610 3 | Masts on two boats were broken, two boats were rescued by the Coast 
ee ea see ss Guard and two others quit while the quitting was good. 
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DIESELS 


U. S. Line includes a complete range of 
Marine Diesel Electric Plants 3 to 75 
KW in 1-, 2-, 4- and 6-cylinder models. 
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5000-WATT 


WATER-COOLED 


“U8.” ELECTRIC 


Biggest per-dollar value ever offered 

in a small, quality-built Marine Elec- 

tric Plant. Full 500 watt capacity. 

32 volt. Water-cooled. Vibration- 

absorption mounting. Dri pan. Salt 
i x Ta 4 


water equipped. 15” x 32”. 
Wt. 75 lbs. Self starting. Also larger 
sizes up to 60 KW. 


UNITED STATES MoTors Corp. 
435 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 

















HAZARD ‘‘KORODLESS“” 


x full description of our 
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“Korodless” (18/8 stain- 
nd Tru-Loc 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
Marine Dept.: 230 Park Ave., New York. City 








LYMAN 


CLINKER BUILT by 


When you see the new Lyman Inboard and Outboard Runabouts, you'll understand why 
they're the outstanding boat value for 1940. New Inboard Utilities in 16 and 18 feet. Im- 
proved and restyled Custom models in 1914, 21 and 24 ft. A new 17-ft. medium speed In- 
board designed expressly for the fisherman. Outboard Runabouts, featuring new color schemes, 
in 11, 13 and 15 ft. Send for literature. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “‘Bugeye Bill” 


> A new trophy went on the shelf of John R. Miller, former Gibson Island 
Y.S. Six-Metre skipper, last month when his new Gibson Girl, one of the 
Rhodes Bountys, won the Bay’s longest sailing event of the year. It wag 
the Virginia Cruising Cup Race, 145-mile feature of the Hampton Y.C, 
annual regatta over the Fourth of July. A total of 15 yachts, including the 
Naval Academy’s Vamarie and the three 44-foot yawls, came out for the 
start off Gibson Island shortly before noon on the Fourth. 

Little more than 24 hours later, the leaders were snugged down off 
Hampton Y.C. Vamarie, with an all-midshipman crew, was first to finish 
and won a prize for that honor. Bill Labrot’s Stormy Weather, however, 
finished 50 minutes later and on corrected time won Class A honors. The 
Navy also scored in Class B when Alert led the field in this division. Gibson 
Girl, finishing only little more than two hours after Vamarie, won the Class 
C prize. 

A light northerly, a hangover from a northeaster, made the start a 
spinnaker one. At dusk, the wind veered to the southeast and lightened 
even more. With reports of a westerly in the offing, the fleet hugged the 
western shore. Sure enough, about 10:30 p.m., it sprang up. During the 
next day it freshened and went into the northwest for the finale. 


> While inboards and outboards took over the Hampton Y.C. scene the 
same two days, sailing craft had their turn on Saturday and Sunday. Ed 
Woolcott’s Oomph, from Norfolk, barely nosed out Bill Cox and his Silver 
Spray II, to win the Hampton One-Design series which saw 23 of these 
popular boats out. Two firsts and a second gave Woolcott the prize by 
one point. The Snipe division was featured by a tie between Commodore 
Reid Dunn, of Richmond, and Bobby Burleson and Larry Hardiman, both 
of Norfolk. Each of the skippers received a trophy. Other winners included 
Jack Vail, of Norfolk, Moths; Nelson Daniel, Newport News, free-for-all; 
and Bill Trafton, Portsmouth, knockabouts of less than 150 square feet 
of sail. 


> The Bay’s newest and most enthusiastic group of sailors of the Delta 
Cruising Class held the second annual over night race late in June on the 
Upper Bay. The 42-mile windward-leeward affair, taking the fleet up to the 
mouth of the Sassafras River from a start off the Patapsco River, was won 
by T. Marshall Duer’s little sloop Marcarle. She covered the course in 10 
hours 30 minutes in a spanking southwesterly that gave the fleet of eight 
starters a spinnaker run up the Bay and a beat home. 

Marcarle was followed in, during the remaining few hours before dawn, 
by C. T. Adam’s Stardust, which was only 10 minutes astern. The former, 
however, was able to save her time to win the Potapskut Sailing Associa- 
tion Trophy. At least another eight hours elapsed before the next entry, 
W. Hall Harris’ Valoha, finished. But it was all over as far as the winner 
was concerned. Marcarle was from the Potapskut S.A. 


> Midshipmen showed vastly improved technique in another important 
event earlier in June when the three yawls placed one, two and three in 
Class B of the traditional race back from the Gibson Island Y.S. annual 
spring rendezvous at Rhode River. Finishing, in that order, were Resolute, 
Intrepid and Alert. The going was light and spotty, which the Middies 
seemed to relish. The Class A winner again was Stormy Weather, although 
Vamarie beat her in. Gibson Girl won in Class C. In all, 20 yachts raced the 
14 miles, while an even larger number crowded tiny Rhode River for the 
week-end. 


> Annapolis Y.C. small boat skippers continued to turn out in large 
numbers as the club’s summer series of races got under way. A Washington 
sailor, Judge Prentice Edrington, was leading the chine-bottom division of 
the popular 20-footers. At this writing, his Lady Avon had won the third 
consecutive race of the series. 


> Young Robert Rulon Miller and his Swell also were leading in the third 
elimination race to select Gibson Island’s entry in the Star Class interna- 
tionals. Still in the money, however, were Ridgley Dave Dunigan’s Wave, 
Melvin’s Phantom and Mel Grosvenor’s Escape, former fleet champion. 
Fifteen Stars have been out at the Island this summer. 


> The Urbanna Y.C., that small but enterprising club on Virginia’s 
Rappahannock River, staged its first long distance race for cruising boats 
recently. While only four yachts competed, they were all large craft and 
the event promises to open the way for additional races of the sort. The fleet 
raced over a 40-mile course from Urbanna to Tangier Island Light. H. V. 
Baldwin’s 53-foot schooner Night Hawk, skippered by Day Lowry, won the 
event in a light southwesterly. The 58-foot schooner Wind Flower, sailed 
by Clifford Kirkmyer, was second. 
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MARINE 


FASTENINGS 


® You have the World's 
largest selection in 
Harper's stock of 
“blue-water” Marine | 
Fastenings. . . BOLTS 
NUTS, SCREWS and | 
WASHERS, in every ~ <= 
standard size and |) 2) 
type, in Brass, Bronze, 
Everdur, Monel Metal 
and Stainless Steel. 
There are 3600 items 
in the Harper stock, © 
and the Harper Plant | 
can easily produce | 
special boat and ship 
fastenings econom- ——& 
ically. The H. M. Har- “= 
per Company, 2640 
Fletcher St., Chicago. 
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“SHE LOOK'S FINE 
BUT WHAT'S SHE 

_ FASTENED WITH 

AND 

MADE THEM?” 


Catalog in 
Full Color FREE 
to Dealers, Yards 
and Boat Builders 








The Ritchie 
Globe Underlit 


for 


TRUE 





NAVIGATION 


Dome top magnifies 
card for easy reading — 
New dynamic card 
and magnetic system 
assure accuracy. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
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> Trophies in the Urbanna Y.C. spring series of races have been pre- 
sented to Reid Dunn in the Snipe class; Bob Cochran, Hamptons; Harry 
Schwarzschild, Winabouts; T. R. Salley, handicap division. 


> Washington’s Columbia Y.C. staged its annual intra-club regatta re- 
cently on the Potomac. Twenty assorted small boats competed in a single 
handicap class. The winner of the three-race series was Kenneth Palmes’ 
Iris, a 20-foot knockabout. Wirt Gill’s Columbia was less than a point be- 
hind in the final scoring. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> St. Augustine celebrated the opening of its new deep water entrance 
channel on July 4th. This channel connects Matanzas Bay with the ocean 


‘and provides another harbor for this section of the coast. Among the boats 


taking part in the parade and other festivities were C. 8. Smith’s Nautilus 
ITI, Donald Dunham’s Sea Hawk, Sonny Noel’s Miss Summer Haven, Ray 
Mast’s Sewannee River, Frank Kixmiller’s Jitterbug, Chester Benet’s 
Virgo, and Herbert.Capo’s Miss Audrey. Also on deck for the celebration 
were two destroyers, U.8.S. Bailey and U.S.S. Buchanan. 


> Codperating with Hialeah and Miami Springs, the Miami Outboard 
Club staged a July 4th regatta on one of the Lake Okeechobee drainage 
canals which divides the two cities. The feature event was the race for the 
club’s service runabout class. Three elimination races were held, the win- 
ners of the first two places in each qualifying for the finals. Larry Mills just 
beat out Milton Coxe and Harry Finchum, who followed in that order. 
Third and fourth place drivers in the preliminary heats were grouped in a 
consolation race for the Seminole Trophy which was taken by William D. 
Penny. J. W. Alligood, John Harrison and Harry Curry finished one-two- 
three in the racing runabout event. The canal regatta is to be made an 
annual affair. 


p> A 173-pound tarpon, the largest caught in those waters in the last six 
years, is leading the St. Petersburg tarpon tournament. This catch places 
Kenneth Coogle, of Atlanta, in excellent position for the award which the 
national Junior Chamber of Commerce has put up for the most spectacular 
catch of the year. Leading the Hollywood summer fishing rodeo are a father 
and son. Sidney Mitchell, Chicago, recently boated a 6-foot 6-inch sailfish, 
while his son Donald landed a 23-pound dolphin. The Venice-Nokomis 
tarpon tournament ended July 4th with Harold McKenzie, of Atlanta, 
taking first honors and the sweepstakes trophy. McKenzie’s catch weighed 
144% pounds. C. J. Muir, of Detroit, placed second with 139 pounds and 
Dr. William Blender, of Peoria, was third with 113. At nearby Sarasota, 
T. A. Morison, local fisherman, is leading that tournament with a tarpon 
of 10314 pounds. 


> The fifth of the big game fishing expeditions sponsored by the American 
Museum of Natural History and headed by Michael Lerner, of New York, 
covered the Pacific waters off Chile and Peru during May and June. Earlier 
expeditions had studied swordfish off Nova Scotia, marlin in the western 
Bahamas, and both species off Australia and New Zealand. As the party 
came through Miami on its return, it reported that the South American 
marlin are apparently the same fish as those around Australia. Miss Fran- 
cesca LaMonte, who handled the scientific details with the expedition, 
announced that Sydney Philipps, of Cabo Blanco, Peru, has been appointed 
representative for that country in the International Game Fish Association. 


p> Tampa and Clearwater are getting an increasing amount of fun out of 
sailing races. The Clearwater Y.C. fleet of Snipes is one of the largest in the 
country and the Tampa Y. and C.C. fleet is growing fast. Interclub and 
intercity matches are going strong. In the Tampa regatta, late in June, 
Mack Towne, local skipper and 1939 state junior champion, sailed Maybeso 
to beat Jack Murray, the closest Clearwater competitor. At the return 
meet at Clearwater, July 4th, Murray placed second to win the series, the 
junior championship and the Lions’ Trophy over Towne who was able to 
get only fifth. Jack Lamphear, of Clearwater, ranked third. In the senior 
division, Jimmy Cochron took the Maurice Thayer Trophy, winning from 
his club mate Bob Keller and Michael O’Brien of Tampa. 


> Paul Prigg, Miami boat builder, has gone into similar work up in the 
Tennessee Valley. Prigg and T. B. Davis, Thomas Millard and Hugh 
Abercrombie, all of Chattanooga, have formed the Paul Prigg Boat Com- 
pany of Chattanooga. Plans call for the building of 18-footers for use on 
Chickamauga Lake. Forrest Johnson, of Miami, has just completed a 26- 
footer which is on her way to Bermuda for Jay Holmes, of New York. He 





has also recently shipped a 30-footer to Albert Pack, of Chicago, to be used 
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on White Lake, Mich. He is now working on an order for three boats for 
Edward S. Moore, of Sheridan, Wyo., as well as one for Captain L. DeF, 
Downer of Coconut Grove. 


> S. Mortimer Auerbach, who has his winter base for racing motor boats 
in Florida, has just finished a new combination using his record breaking 
135-cubic-inch motor in a Ventnor-built 225” hull. Auerbach expects 
this boat to show up well in competitive racing. He is trying her out first at 
Norfolk and will follow with the regattas at Havre de Grace and Red Bank, 
The outcome will be watched with interest, as this hull weighs 400 pounds 
more than the usual 135 hydroplane. 


p> At a meeting in Jacksonville, called in the early summer by Walter E, 
Engle, director of Division 5 of the A.P.B.A., tentative dates were set for 
the 1941 motor boat regattas. These include Jacksonville, February 8th 
and 9th; Palm Beach, February 21st to 23rd; Miami, March 3rd and 4th, 
and St. Petersburg, March 10th and 11th. It was also decided that con- 
testants in Classes A, B, C, and F, as well as the service runabouts, should 
be eligible for the Colonel Green Star Island trophy. This trophy, after a 
five-year lapse, is again being put into active competition due to the good 
work of Ted Houser, chairman of the Miami regatta group. The Jackson- 
ville meeting included, besides Engle, of Lakeland, Houser and his fellow 
townsmen Larry Mills and Arthur Collett, W. J. Von Behren, West Palm 
Beach; Franklin Sawyer, Cocoa; Harry Offutt, Jr., and John Offutt, St. 
Petersburg; and H. A. Rogers and Bernard C. DeWitt, of Jacksonville. 


> The seventh Sunburn dinghy regatta will be held by the Biscayne Bay 
Y.C. at Coconut Grove, February 19th to 23rd, 1941. Regatta chairman 
Wirth M. Munroe will be in charge and classes will include N.A.D.A. 
classes B One-Design, D and X. Tying in with the Sunburn and also for the 
northern visitors, one-day regattas are being planned by the yacht clubs 
at Sea Island, Georgia, and Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> Remember that old song: “He stood between love and duty?” Well, 
how’s this one? 

It happened in the first club regatta of the season, the Edgewood Y.C. 
annual overnight race up the Providence River, around Prudence Island, 
about 35 nautical miles. The race starts at 8:00 o’clock on the night before 
the Glorious Fourth, and when it finishes depends on the weather. Some- 
times it’s a long drawn out finish and, quite often, some of the starters 
don’t bother to come back. 

Now, mentioning no names, the owner of one of the boats is a dairy- 
man who has a herd of about 100 cattle that have to be milked or they are 
apt to get uneasy. On the way down the bay, there were many calm spots 
but the dairyman, with his crew of farm helpers, got around the island all 
right and started the long beat back to the finish. The course took him right 
past the shore where his cattle were kept. He looked at his watch and it 
said 3:15 a.m. After a minute’s thought, he broke out: “Gosh!” he said, 
“We got to begin milking the cows in about another hour-’n-a-half, and we 
can’t get back to Edgewood and then back home in time to do it. Turn this 
damned boat ’round and let’s get to milking.” The cows won but the boat 
got a “d.n.f.” 


> The season opened up pretty well despite the prevailing idea that the 
war was going to knock spots out of yacht racing. The “Twilight League” 
sport at the Edgewood Y.C., evening races of Beetle cats, Snipes and 
Indians, began early in June. The Barrington Y.C. older members borrow 
their sons’ Beetle cats every Sunday morning and sail two or three races in 
the Warren River (they call themselves the “Tired Fathers” but they’re 
not too tired to look in the Journal next morning to make sure I got the 
story straight). The Barrington juniors began their all-summer series the 
last Friday in June and the Greenwich Bay Snipes started their series at 
the Warwick Country Club on the Fourth, as did the Stars, at Jamestown, 
for the early part of the season; the S boats, Herreshoff 15-footers and 
Nimblets at the Ida Lewis Y.C., the Newport Y.C. 16’ knockabout class, 
“OQ” boats at the Westerly Y.C., Herreshoff 15’s and Alden knockabouts at 
the Watch Hill Y.C., and the Sneakboxes and other classes of the Weeka- 
paug Y.C., on Charleston Pond. 


> The first of the Big League races was the predicted log race of the 
Narragansett Bay Power Squadron, June 29th. No use trying to explain 
what a predicted log race is; all I can say is that the guy who conceived the 
idea, and called it racing, could get a kick out of watching a blade of grass 
grow. Anyway, the Squadron had it and 14 boats started from.the Edge- 
wood Y.C.jat 14 different times with 3:16:46 between the first-to go and the 
last. All skippers were bent on getting back at 6:00 p.m. but there was 
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quite an interval between first and last to get home. R. Perry Collins, 
from the Dorchester (Mass.) Y.C., figured his times between control marks 
closer than any of the others, finished with only 2.15 per cent total error 
and took the big silver trophy, presented by the State of Rhode Island in 
1938, home with him to have and to hold until another year — or longer, 
if no one else guesses closer. 


> Short Ends. ... Arthur Carr, Bristol, has bought a Chris-Craft 
through Bill Dyer. . . . Ernest Swanson has bought a 24’ over all Ad- 
venturer auxiliary knockabout and wants to race her in the small cruising 
class but, for fear there won’t be enough of the small cruising boats to make 
a good class, is hanging on to his Class W Swan so he can get a race any- 
how. . . . Henry N. Hadley has sold his 41’ cruiser Southwind to a New 
York yachtsman. . . . Harris Squibb has chartered Vic. Barlow’s aux- 


-iliary yawl Marietta IJ and is off on a month’s cruise in Maine waters. . . . 


Harry Cary, formerly secretary of the Saunderstown Y.C. but now a 
Bostonian, has sold his 15’ Lawley Weldwood knockabout to Jim Sheldon. 
This probably means that one of the Sheldon boys or girls will race against 
Dad this summer. . . . The Anchorage has delivered Commodore Charles 
B. Rockwell’s 19’ launch which he will use for towing Belisarius and as a ferry 
between his home on Poppasquash Point and his mill just across Bristol 
Harbor. . . . Although Rhode Island hasn’t done anything to improve 
conditions for yachtsmen for the last 20 years, except to set out some 
public moorings a couple of years ago, we now have three “ Marinas.” At 
the Mariners’ Club at Newport, there are half a dozen catwalks with room 
for two boats between them; Harris and Parsons, at East Greenwich, have 
built five, each five feet wide to allow ice and supplies to be trucked along- 
side the boats tied up at them; at Wickford, Perkins and Vaughan have 
two large floats with gangways leading to them, which will accommodate 
six to eight boats, according to their size. As all the spaces at both Harris 
and Parsons’ and Perkins and Vaughan’s have been taken for the season, 
there’s evidently an unfilled demand for that sort of service. . . . Arthur 
M. Budlong, Jr., and Bevan Colby have bought the Class C sloop Hard-a- 
Lee from Robert Lister. . . . Russell Wilson, chairman of the Washington 
Park Y.C. race committee, has bought the 28’ auxiliary sloop Skidoo from 
a Maine owner, and has brought her down from Southwest Harbor... . 
Marvin Perkins has bought the 31’ Elco Spray from Roger Brayman, of 
Newport. . . . Miss Violet Orms, of Newport has bought the “S” boat 
Spindrift from New Bedford and added her to the class at the Ida Lewis 
Y.C. . . . Ken Wood has his new Indian Class knockabout finished and 
in commission. She’s Keennishenabe but, as she’s painted a sort of mauve, 
the Edgewood crowd just call her the “Orchid.” . . . Rodney Reynolds 
has sold his 32’ a.c.f. Yendor to Melvin McGee, of the Barrington Y.C. 
. . . Ben Peck’s auxiliary ketch Doubloon, out of commission for the past 
two seasons, is being fitted out at Stanley’s yard at Barrington. . . . Dan 
Eagan has sold his Class B sloop Tuna to Francis Jeanard. . . . Doug 
Paton, way back last winter, told the boys in a Sunday School class ie — 
well he says he isn’t a teacher, but it’s his class — that if they’d attend 
regularly he’d take them to the World’s Fair in his boat. The boys, nearly 
all of them junior members of the Edgewood Y.C., made good and so did 
Doug. He’s an ex-commodore. But his engines weren’t running to suit him 
and he didn’t want to take any chances with eight youngsters aboard, so he 
chartered Frank Pettis’s 50’ Janice C and they were gone a week on the 
trip. It pays to be good. 


Lake Champlain’s First Long Distance Race 


>A rehabilitated “Q” boat, Eleanor, out of Plattsburg, New York, 
manned by four youngsters and an adult from Camp Red Cloud, ran away 
with the first long distance race ever sailed on Lake Champlain. Sponsored 
by the Mallet’s Bay Boat Club of Burlington, Vt., and sailed July 5th and 
6th in airs as unpredictable as they were light, the contestants made slow 
time and there was a spread of nearly seven hours between the first and last 
boat at the finish. The course, 65 miles in length, formed a triangle which 
sent the boats from Mallet’s Bay, on the Vermont shore, southeast to 
Burlington Harbor, thence south and west to and around Juniper Island, 
thence northwest to Plattsburg Harbor, on the New York shore, and, fi- 
nally, to the finish line inside Mallet’s Bay. The contestants made better 
time on the last, and windward, leg of the race, with a freshening breeze. 
The summaries: 


Boat Owner Corrected Time 


Ms eer eh hahaa sas Pea en Camp Red Cloud 12:47:00 
US FSS OU ea eas W. Christopherson 13:52:22 
DO BR iS ERR i G. Morse 15:49:34 
PES es, Le ok SAO T. Brooks 16:32:00 
Peo 5.2 Koka toals yO W. Freeman 16:54:54 
PE ten on se Sled Se Was eae G. Stephens 17:17:57 
EY 55. 5% ooh 6S aes W. Peterson 19:37:23 
MEMES ss htc is 45a eoacie wakuee ees R. Williams D.N.F. 


J.D. Swan © 
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HUBBARD'S Sailboat Hardware 
helps many a skipper enjoy that 
delightfully superior feeling that 
goes with the winning position. 
Hardware designed by this pro- 
gressive company, famous for 
producing championship boats, is 
of sound design, tested under 
actual sailing conditions and 
backed by a name that stands 
for craftsmanship wherever boats 
are sailed. 

Send only 25¢ for HUBBARD'S 
1940 Manual, containing _ illus- 
trated article on How To Tune 
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Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 


+ Cape Cod Radio Direction Finders 


Ship-to-shore Seaphones 


The new Kelvin-White Navigator 
Clock 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


99 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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MERCURY ONE DESIGN CLASS 
Fast Smart Seaworthy 


A new 18-ft. racing sloop designed to hold its own 
in any competition . . . combining smartness of 
performance and safety in rough weather. Easily 
and inexpensively assembled by the home-builder 
from pre-Fabricated Weldwood kits. Everything 
complete and cut to fit. Can be constructed true to 
design in amazingly short time by inexperienced 
builders. Enjoy the pleasure of owning a Mercury, 
the fastest growing “‘one-design’”’ class. 


HULL KIT $88.00 


complete and ready for assembly 
F, O. B. Sausalito, Calif. 


Send for folder and prices 


NUNES BROS. 
Sausalito California 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 19” Incandescent Search- 
light for pilot house mounting. All sizes and 
types of searchlights. 


CatatoGc I — Incandescent 
Catatoc A — Arc 
Cata.Loc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, O. 
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Paperware 


of superior quality 


SAVES 


breakage, laundry, 
dishwashing, water. 


Made to order with 
flags in color from 
Lloyd’s or your own 
sketch. 





Undecorated Plates 


10%”, 250 for $12.50 
842", 250 for $11.00 


Immediate Delivery 








Grease-proof paper plates, cups for all hot or iced drinks, paper chowder bowls, 
napkins, guest towels. Also cigarettes, book matches, playing cards, stationery, china, 
glass with flags in color. Write or phone for price list. 


] INC 501 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 
N, pip onl New York City 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4044 











THE PRACTICAL MAN’S CRUISER 
By Conor O’Brien 


(Oxford University Press, New York, $2.50) 


> Conor O’Brien and his Saoirse have cruised much of the waters of the 
world and have been through calms and gales together, more often than 
not short-handed. His opinion about the proper type of an ocean cruiser 
and particularly about her gear will be read with great interest by dis- 
criminating yachtsmen. 

He makes a plea for cruisers of respectable size, stating that two men can 
handle an intelligently rigged 20-tonner more easily than the average 
smaller boat, ‘‘and they'll stick to her, and she’ll get them somewhere, 
One man could do it, because a vessel of this size looks after herself to a 
large extent.” He sets the minimum size cruiser for two persons at 40 feet 
water line length and 12 feet beam. 

The first part of the book outlines construction and points out the good 
and bad features of the average boat offered for sale. Then the author takes 
up fitting out and suggests various small improvements and labor-saving 
wrinkles and tells how to make gadgets, stressing his own variations on the 
usual gear. The last portion describes the management of a cruise, gives 
hints on handling the ship and her gear and also on navigation. 

The book is a mine of information of the most practical sort, much of it 
not to be found in any of the standard works on the subject. While now and 
then the reader may be apt to challenge a statement, he should remember 
that the author has tried out everything he mentions and found that it 
works. True, the “author’s theory” may not be the only solution of the 
various problems but it is a solution that has been tested afloat in fair 
weather and foul. The book should be on every cruising man’s shelves. 


SOLD TO THE LADIES! 
By Dorothy A. Bennett 


(George W. Stewart, New York, $2.50) 


> Three working girls went to an auction on Gowanus Creek, one of the 
toughest parts of the Brooklyn waterfront, and, after some spirited bidding, 
found that they were the owners of a welding barge. They scraped up 
enough to make a deposit, being cheered by the fact that they did not have 
to remove the barge at once. Next day, their friend, a marine engineer, 
after an inspection, said: ‘Girls, you’ve got a honey! She’s tight, in beauti- 
ful shape, and you ought to see her knees!”’ That was the first time they 
had ever heard that a vessel had knees. But their education in nautical 
affairs progressed as time went on and before long they were living afloat 
and liking it. 

The girls made friends with everybody. The “junkies,” whose head- 
quarters were near by, brought them offerings and one casual visitor, who 
had worked hard cleaning up the barge, so hard that they were wondering 
what they would have to pay him, turned out to be the owner of a salvage 
fleet who was having a wonderful time wielding buttonset and chisel in 
removing old piping. All their friends — editors, artists, opera singers, 
astronomers and lawyers — worked hard at painting and odd jobs. Tug 
boat hands helped and all the inhabitants of the “jungle” constituted 
themselves an unofficial bodyguard. 

Finally they joined a yacht club along the Sound and a gasoline fisher- 
man, her skipper helped by one of the harbor police, towed the Barnacle to 
her new port. She arrived there, to the consternation of the club’s launch- 
man, and was anchored on the edge of the fleet. 

There followed four years of joyous existence, commuting to the city 
every day, making friends with their neighbors afloat and, apparently, 
having the time of their lives. The barge passed through the hurricane of 
1938 unscathed, having merely dragged anchor for awhile, and her owners 
seemed to enjoy every minute of every summer. In winter, the Barnacle 
was grounded and her lines taken ashore. For four years, the total cost per 
season, including the original purchase price, was less than $100.00 per 
person. 

The book may not be yachting but yachtsmen will find it an amusing 
account of life afloat on a converted barge. 





